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y7/i& MUST wait till the forts are ready” is a 
good story and will probably go down well with 

the German masses, who 
credulity when it comes 


are notoriously given to 
to the utterances of their 
lords and rulers or their “leaders.” It is a good story, 
but it is obviously not the truth. One does not tell 
the truth when discussing in public the date of one’s 
future belligerent operations. We may take it as 
true that Herr Hitler does not intend to start a war 
immediately—though even that should not be believed 
so implicitly as te cause the abandonment of all 
present defensive precautions. But we must not 
take it as true that all he wants for war is the com- 
pletion of some forts. 

What Herr Hitler really wants is time in which 
to detach Great Britain from the list of his assured 
enemies. He thinks, or at least he hopes, that with 
the aid of Lord Rothermere and by persistent playing 
of the tune of the Red Menace, and possibly also by 
manoeuvering Czechoslovakia into a slightly less 
correct course of behavior, he may somehow manage 
to induce the British to remain neutral. In that 
event it would be possible for Germany to cherish 
some hopes of a successful short war. With Czecho- 
slovakia overrun and dismembered it might be pos- 
sible for Germany to induce France and Russia to 
accept the fait accompli. With the British in the 
war, and probably followed by the United States. 
there would be no hope of such an ending. The young 
Nazis may have forgotten all about 1914-18, a period 
of which most of them have no personal recollection. 
and may really believe that Germany lost 
because of Jewish traitors in her own camp. 
German Army knows better. It knows that, as the 
Montreal Star put it the other day, Germany won 
half-a-dozen short wars in those four years and then 
lost the long one and all the fruits of the short ones, 
simply because of the unshakeable tenacity and in- 
exhaustible resources of the British Empire and the 
United States. It knows that the situation is changed 
today only for the worse for Germany. 


HE next few months, may assume, will be 
devoted chiefly to the endeavor to provoke the 
Praha Government into doing something which would 
tend to alienate British sympathy. So far, such 
efforts have been a failure. Both Praha and Moscow 


the war 
But the 


we 


have behaved with the most impressive discretion 
throughout the long and difficult period of the 
Sudeten revolt; but it will require almost super- 
human skill for them both to avoid making any 


errors from now until Herr Hitler’s forts are ready 
We think, however, that the difficulties of Praha’s 
position are sufficiently understood in Great 
Britain, and in this country, to make it difficult for 
the Nazis to put it seriously in the wrong. And there 
is one important point which results from Herr 
Hitler’s oratory. The more he the words 
““Moskau-Bolschewismus” to whip up the fury of his 
Nuremberg followers, the less potent do those words 
become to evoke the rage of Englishmen and Cana- 
dians. There must be something good about 
thing that Naziism disapproves of so strongly. 


now 
uses 


any- 


a PD 
WHEAT PRICE PROBLEMS 


T JE ARE still intelligible 

ment of the reasons why it is just and proper for 
the Dominion of Canada to ensure to wheat raisers 
in the Prairie Provinces a price about twenty cents 
per bushel above what the world market is willing to 
pay (the difference coming out of taxes which 
mainly collected from Ontario and Quebec), and not 
just or proper to do the same thing for wheat raisers 


waiting for an state 


are 


in any other Provinces. There is one intelligible 
reason, so far as it goes, but it goes such a little way 
that we have not heard it put forward with any 
degree of vigor or confidence It consists in the fact 
that the Prairie Provinces are populated with people 
who were brought out, largely as the result of ener 
getic immigration campaigns by governments in 


which the other Provinces had a good-deal to say, 
the sole purpose of raising wheat 
land from economic conditions 
very little can possibly be extracted; whereas 
the wheat raisers of Ontario and Quebec n 
here of their own free will and quite a 
and working on land from 
could if required be extracted 
slightly higher cost 

But against this argument, and very 
limiting the extent of its application, is the fact that 
the present depressed price of wheat is a direct con 
sequence of the guaranteed price system as applied 


for 
and were placed on 
which, in existing 
else 
vostly came 
long time 
other 


ago, 
are which 


the 


crops 


same or only a 


seriously 


in the Prairie Provinces, associated with the bonus 
export system which Mr. Wallace is operating in 
the United States to equalize the position of his 


prairie farmers with that of ours. In other words, 
the Ontario and Quebec farmers who have had the 
bad luck to devote themselves to wheat in 1938 are 
being taxed for a scheme which not only keeps up the 
price paid to the prairie farmers but brings down the 
price which they themselves can obtain. Had they 
received notice that they would be subjected to this 
of treatment, early enough to take it into con 
sideration when they were deciding what to raise and 
what not to raise, they would have less ground for 
complaint; but they had no such notice, and the whole 
scheme has been put into operation suddenly at the 
In addition 


sort 


very end of the wheat-growing season. 
to which there is the very irritating fact, which the 
Eastern farmer is »cing to have difficulty in for- 
getting, that his Western brethren are strongly 
organized both economically and politically, and 
control the results in a large body of 
while he himself is hardly organized at all and votes 
other often 


constituencies 


in constituencies where elements are 


predominant. 





“FIGHTING BOB.” 
as leader of the federal Conservative party. 
tionally noted camera artist, Karsh of Ottawa, and will be a feature of Mr. 


and pictorial photography which will open in the Toronto fine art galleries of the Robert Simpson Com- 
pany on September 26. 


A considerable measure of state interference 
with the operation of natural laws in regard to the 
marketing, and perhaps also the production, of the 
great staple raw materials may be inevitable in the 
age in which we now find ourselves. But it should at 
least be intelligently planned and _ systematically 
applied over a considerable period of time, and not 
improvised from week to week under the pressure of 


changing political and economic conditions. Above 
all, it should not establish unnecessary and inexpli 
cable differences between different kinds of Cana- 


dians in different parts of Canada. It is quite incon- 
ceivable that any competent Advisory Board on Agri- 
cultural Planning would ever produce anything like 
the regulations under which agriculture is now being 
carried on in this country. 


DoD A 2 


HATING DEMOCRACY 


in extraordinary animosity 
which has been exhibited by 
recent speeches, and particularly in that of Monday 
last, is easily explained so far as his personal tem- 
the fact 


towards democracy 


Herr Hitler in his 


perament is concerned by that the demo- 
cratic government of Germar before he succeeded 
in overthrowing it, did its best to preserve itself 
against his attacks, and found it necessary to put 
him in jail—a very comfortable democratic jail com- 
pared with the concentration camps in which he now 
imprisons German democrats—for several months in 
1924 Herr Hitler’s oratory, however, is not wholly 
the result of his temperament; it is also a matter of 
very shrewd calculation And these attacks on 


democracy seem to suggest that there is still an 


element in Germany, outside of the 


or casional 


the 


regarded as being in the 


concentratlol 


camps, which 


kee p it 


which 


requires 
convinced that all 
hitherto 


re-hypnotizing to 
countries of Europe 


nave been 


This is the first important portrait study of Hon. R. 


Manion since his selection 


It was made especially for Saturday Night by the interna- 


Karsh’s exhibition of portrait 


van of civilization are wrong in their political 


ideology and only Germany and Italy are right. 
Apart from these two reasons there does not 


seem to be much to justify the ardor of Herr 
attack on what is at worst the harmless delusion 
that the rulers of a nation should be selected, and 
its policies determined, by a majority of its citizens. 


Hitler’s 


Nobody is at present endeavoring to impose this 
delusion upon the Germans. In so far as it has ob- 
tained a hold upon the French, the British and the 


Americans, 
the military 
those 


it can scarcely be said to have increased 
power or the aggressive 
nations, nor to have made them any 
dangerous to Germany. It is in juite 
that if all three of were 
dictatorships, the 
Italy would be considerably more uncomfortable 
than it is today; for there is no guarantee that 


dictatorships will love one another just because they 


disposition of 

nore 
certaln 
to become 


fact 
these countries 


position of both Germany and 


are dictatorships, and democracies are as a rule 
less prepared for war and less easily led into it tha 
autocratically governed other words, 


countries. In 
Herr thankful that France and 
Great 


angry 


Hitler ought to be 
Britain 
about it 


are democracies, instead of being s« 


OR the moment, however, there is a_ special 
temporary reason for the ffort scred 
democracies. It is always necessary to disc 
the political system of the country upon wv 


make 


wants to war; al emocracy S t 

System ofl Czechoslovakia If Czect Vi 

some other kind of political system, that w« é 
the kind of political system to which Herr Hitle 
would now be taking objection. Indeed, if ¢ 
slovakia selected itself i Fuehre tomort! \ \ 
obviously could not be a Sudeten Germ: Se¢ 
that the Sudetens constitute only 3! millions 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BY HAL 


| ITLER seems the superman until he begins to 
make a speect Then he shouts like any Can: 


| an) i 
dian politician 
o 
Utopia’s a place where nobody cares 
About the condition of world affairs 
Old Manuse? pl 
2 
Question of the Hour: Why didn’t we lay in some 
coal during the summer? 
> 
It is too bad that these war scares upset human 
itv. Because look how they advance our knowledg¢ 
of European geography. 
~ 


The only oppressed minority that doesn’t seem to 
have a chance these days, remarks Timus, is the 
intellectual minority 

. 

It is beginning to appear that what the world is 
suffering from is not lack of leadership but too much 
leadership. 


> 
In sophisticated cireles, suggests a reader, the 
query of course is: Have you been reading any 
banned books lately? 
* 


We are beginning to suspect that the Daddy of all 


modern ’isms is barbarism 


FRANK 


Still, we doubt if litler at Nurse W ( 
have sounded so resonantly if the silence in Russ 
and Italy hadn’t been so profound 

- 

Camping days are practically over in Canada, 
but in Europe armed camping days are just getting 
into their stride 

a 

It is reported from Ottawa that the St. Lawrence 
Waterway is to be shelved for the time being. Head 
line, Ditch ditched 

. 

Osear is going around with a smug look on his 
face He says he closed up his summer cottage with 
several week-end visitors in it 

4 

‘The essence of Hitler’s speech is Daily 
Press. 

You mean, in fuehrer words? 

oe 


There is a rumor current in Ottawa, we hear, 


that Runciman was 


sent to Czechoslovakia to gain 
experience as a preliminary to coming to Canada to 
settle the differences between Mr. King and Mr 


Hepburn 


Esther says she was so upset by the international 
news last week that she even had to turn Bing Crosby 
off the radio 


ROUMANIA 
DECIDES 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 
the attention of 


— } tte! 
concentrated on 


the 


Nuremberg 


whole 


last 


13 
worid Was 


week-end a 


meeting took place almost unnoticed in Geneva which 
may have had far more to do with restraining Hitle? 
from drastic action than all the timorous warnings 
of the British Cabinet 


Loumania 
closeted with 
Russia (such 


had decided. Her 
Bonnet of France 

meetings can be managed so nicely i1 
Geneva, without all the publicity attendant on capital- 
to-capital roundabouts ), finally gave 
sent to the passage of Soviet 
Bukovina to the 


Minister 
Litvinoff of 


Foreign 
and 
l 
toumania’s con- 
planes and troops across 
aid of Czechoslovakia. 

The decision was a painful one for Roumania to 
make, and one she balked at ever since the 
Czecho-Soviet Pact was concluded three y« ago. 
Ordinarily Soviet Russia is quite as much a bogey to 
her as Germany. (Her only 
sible agreement between the 


has 


ars 


greater 
two. 


pogeyv 1S a 


Only 


pos- 
Germany 
needs and wants her oil, 


and hardly makes a secret 
of it, and Russia does not, having plenty of her own. 
Yet remembering Poland’s experience with the Red 
Armies after the War, Roumania has always mis- 
trusted this arrangement, pressed on her by Czecho- 
slovakia, of allowing Soviet troops to cross her soil 
Supposing they wouldn’t leave again, once they wer 
in? Or demanded the return of Bessarabia as the 


retirement? 


looking the other there was the 
the East, towards 
there was the unhappy fate of 


‘mind them powerfully of the C 


Way, 


great 


price of 
German Drive to 


Bo 
art. And 


hse to ré 


their oil, 


to st 


artha- 


ginian “peace” which Germany had forced on them 
in 1918. Finally, there was Hungary, claiming in 
Transylvania a third of the area of their country, 


looking openly to Berlin for support. That is what 


drove Roumania to the agreement. 

Admittedly Russia played her cards well. She was 
very tactful and correct in the negotiations and took 
care to have them concluded in the respectable sur- 
roundings of Geneva. The agreement was all ir 
accordance with Article XVI of the League Covenant. 
which an mn League members to give free passage 
across thel erritories to troops of succor being sent 
by other oa rue members to a fellow-member in dis- 
tress. Thus Roumania gains the guarantee of the 


entire League that the Sovi« 














t troops will leave after- 
’ 
his pe we he q i i EST 1 S ea 
} petitu ( he Mc ft 1 B 
he ¢ 1 i / 8 ls tti 
7 HIS pale s- 4} ress the cup t 
dé cha He lian ft ichery 
Whose sullied exudes the fi ing atl 
Of Pharisaic scorn and fals 
Upon His broken hands they lay 1 
Of bitterness and grief impassionate 
While darkness o’er Judaean land S ea 
And love is martyr to the lords of hate 
Yet, sees He once ugh fading S 
I haicyon hills of on fair al! 
c € é is n Ss 
sid tk 72 sea 
I ving sky beholds 
i 1-cresteda Sic S 
i reaks Hin nd Golg 
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CGovernme was s e ( Ss Hi. 
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r D 4 ce g ( 
Beck’s 1] less , 
Hpeltwe T Nuss il ( A I ming 
( echos Vakla jligmemb ? nt etween Germany 
> 1 + 
Polane d Hungary l p Slovakia to satisf 
Hung r bring ey to the ord sanit é 
uncon romis rt \ resist v the pass t Soviet 
plane troops, and giving up military co-operation 
with France because the latter was associated with 
Soviet Rt 1 and besides was now presumably tied 
in by the Rhineland fortifications from coming to the 


“y lly 
iste! 1 allits 


The scheme might have worked, and 
1 


work, with the support of Czechoslovakia het 
strong strategic position; without these it was 


doomed to failure 


months ago, then 


ARE iths ¢ 
i both internal 


Roumania was drifting, i 


1 a 
and extel | policy, to suicide. The 


chief credit for saving her must go to Carol. Many 
still mistakenly look upon him as a wastrel and a 
playboy, but his manoeuvre in playing out the 
Fascist, anti-Semitic app with the Goga experi 
ment, his forming of an extra-Parliamentary Govern 
ment of national figures t includes seven forme} 
Prime Ministers), smashing the lron Guard, formu 
lation of liberal new Minorities Statute, and lining 


up in time with Roumania’s littie Entente partners 
ind France and Russia to stem the German advance, 
bears the mark of high statesmanship 
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HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES IN CANADA'S NEXT WAR 


BY CAPTAIN H. 


This is the second of two articles, designed to 
establish the thesis that most if not all of the errors 
committed in connection with Canada’s participation 
in the Great War were due to the abandonment of the 
old-established organization for military operations 
and the improvising of new and untried machinery. 
In the previous article Captain Howard pointed out 
that the improvisations of 1914-18 violated the three 
cardinal principles of army organization, those of 
Leadership, Supply and Reinforcement. In 
article he shows that had the control of Canada’s war 
efforts been vested in a highly specialized general 
officer of the Permanent Army, and had the Canadian 
Militia Act and the machinery existing under it been 
properly utilized, the war efforts of the Dominion 
would have been far more efficient and far less costly. 


this 


appened to Canada’s military effort in the Great 

Jar as a result of her violation of the three cardinal 

principles of army organization. We have now to dis- 

cuss the means by which we could have avoided all 

these serious mistakes. What should we have done, 
instead of what we did do? 

To begin with, Canada should never treat the 
portfolio of war administration as a political issue. 
The head of the Canadian War Ministry should, most 
positively, and at all times, be a highly specialized 
general officer from the Permanent Army, of estab- 
lished seniority and proven capacity. His Council 
should be, not a Council, but a subordinate General 
Staff, with the usual ultimate powers cf such a body. 
This General Staff should be composed of highly 
specialized general officers, also from the Permanent 
Army. This entire body should be, at all times, 
studiously weaned from politics. Had this most vital 
of all measures been in operation in 1914, it goes 
practically without saying that all the costly 
blunders, the flagrant and glaring departures from 
scientific military precedent, could never have taken 
place. 

There would have been no half-way Military Serv- 
ice Act, applied at the eleventh hour. We would have 
viewed the satisfactory spectacle of the constituted, 
the native Militia Act, functioning in all its simple 


ie THE previous article I endeavored to show what 
h 
W 





BONDAGE 


*ACH season sets her weight upon his feet 
4Fragile the chains that hold him prisone1 
April along an orchard bough; the stir 
Of summer wind across the golden wheat; 


Frost on the frozen stubble; the slow start 

Of water in a wheezing ell; the white 

Held silence of a winter hill at night 

Such slender ties to bind a strong man’s heart! 


B. I. POWNALL 
SSS 


effectiveness from the very proclamation 


would 





by the Governor-Gener: have 


placed the Canadian Militia—representing a single 
corps of two complete and correctly organized divi- 
slons, approximating 60,000 men—in the field per- 
manently. These two divisions would have actually 
expressed, to the full, Canada’s power of participa- 
tior e within her province financially as well as in 
point of man-power. This corps would have been 
kept up to the very minute in personnel and equip- 
ment throughout the entire war, and at last, when 
this magnificent, victorious machine came marching 





snjoy to the very limit the con- 


sciousness a task performed with flawless 
efficiency 
In this way Canada wouid have called up en bloc 
her constituted war machine as it exists, regiment 
for regiment Each regimental organization would 
nave immediately commenced to function with ease 
nd facility, for base operations, and continuous 
recruitment, as ll as for immediate training and 
rganization purpos 
With the constituted standing Militia the field, 
the question of reinforcement would have automati 
iully taken care of itself, for with the Militia Act 
inctioning from tk sutset there would have been 
ontinuous compulso enlistment, as the base depots 
of the constitutiona giments serving on active 
service called for draft training to reinforce from 
e spec I eacl 
The r wou e€ controlled 
dD nst I I ii TLactory resources 
the directing boat } ould | worked 
ndaer t (ye ! ‘ ff n conjunction NIC! 





al al Cory ne I sequent re 
forcen ts W lie é ined in Canada 
rrit t direct and Jus s 
ffectiv j I sewhnel! As 1 matte) 
{ Tac 1e ¢ ent { n of Canadiar roops in Eng 
land f tl ! sé wa e of the many\ 
yunders iT aqaasSsa aire result of the three 
rm ik ( a t the outset. Canada 
ina T a ner vn men on her own soil, and 
Vit i co iving »f expense, for gone would 
lave been the great, costly, watertight compartment 
that represented the unwieldy administrative body 
maintained in England all through the war. From 
Canada direct would have gone her complete army 
corps, and all subsequent reinforcements, into the 


theatre of war, there to receive such 
mental depot instruction as was 


eventual drafting to the line. 


further regi 
is propitious before 
From the out 

motions would have been made from the ran} 
regiments actually engaged, 


pro 


of tne 








while the matter of 
raising recruits and training them to the necessary 
pitch of efficiency would have been carried out in 
Canada, at the regimental base depots of each unit 
engaged, under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
General Staff in Canada, whose territorial profes- 
sional staffs would not have been permitted to leave 
Canada under any circumstances. Thus, there would 
officers’ or staff schools in Canada, 
senior staff officers of the Permanent Arm 
and directing the business of draft in 
struction and movement in fact, there would have 
been no rcom in Canada for any combatant men 
the draft 
of the regiments and units engaged 

No officers would have 
retired for combatant 


have been no 
except 
carrying out 


save 
undergoing instruction at the base depot 
from the 
service, either admini 


been taken 


lists 


Cc. HOWARD, R.5S.1. 


strative or otherwise. Garrison duties in Canada 
would have been carried out from the outset by 
mobilizing and utilizing the Militia Reserve, which 
organization remained inactive throughout the 
entire war, studiously ignored. The Militia Reserve 
is to some extent a force on paper; nevertheless, it 
represents those men and officers who have at one 
time or another passed through periods of enlistment 
in the Active Militia, and have acquired some train- 
ing in consequence, and who though beyond the age 
limit are nevertheless available for second line duty 
on lines of communication, and for garrison pur- 
poses. Had this body been mobilized and utilized as 
was intended in the first place, Canada would not 
have been compelled to the spectacle of 
numercus men, eligible for combatant service, doing 
duty on public works in Canada when the units en- 
gaging the enemy were in constant, urgent need of 
reinforcement. 


witness 


west do we deduce chiefly from all this wealth of 
'Y misdirection? Virtually that the wrong men 
were in the right places, and the right men in the 
wrong places. Take for example, the non-combatant 
services, the medical, the veterinary, the army serv- 
ice, and the corps of ordnance. No officer or n.c.o, 
trained in any of these should ever be shifted to any 
of the combatant branches with his rank. The 
reason is self-evident. The science of the one does 
not contain intensively the essentials of the other. 
with the result that a regimental quartermaster, for 
example, in charge of the matter of regimental 
supply, has not acquired the necessary knowledge and 
schooling to qualify him as a safe combatant leader at 
any time; furthermore, almost invariably when he 
is projected into the combatant role, he is unsound, 
and out of his element. Why then was it that 
officers from the medical, veterinary, and other non- 
combatant branches were actually placed in command 
of combatant units? What was the result? Con- 
fusion, lack of sound leadership, and serious, often 
fatal misdirection. Lastly we come to the unfor- 
tunate system of patronage, by which unscrupulous 
agency many were advanced to superiority over 
others actually senior by virtue of all the precedents 
of military usage. The existence of patronage was 
one of the most serious and crippling defects in the 
entire Canadian army system, and at the same time, 
the most pernicious. It has often been offered in 
excuse that in so colossal an aggregation of men the 
human element of corruption is practically unpre- 
ventable. This palliation is basically wrong, because 
in a soldiery at war.there is positively no place what- 
ever for the individual element. Thousands of men’s 
lives are committed frequently to the capacity of a 
single individual, and by all the rules of common 
reason the capacity of that individual must be proven 
beyond any doubt whatever. Yet how can that in- 
dividual, so vitally entrusted, hope to have acquired 
the legitimate capacity so necessary, if his elevation 
to high estate has been obtained, not because of in- 
tensive schooling, but through such intricate and 
powerful influences as he may have brought to bear. 


MAN may be a great politician, an outstand- 

ing statesman, a commercial or financial genius; 
yet you do not expect such a man to perform some 
delicate and intricate surgical feat. Why, then 
should it be a persistent and unremitting practice to 
elevate laymen to the absolute control of the difficult 
and highly professional ministration of war? For 
most assuredly, the profession of arms is as intricate 
and highly specialized as that of medicine. The 
blunder of a physician may result in the death of one 
individual, but the blundering of a War Ministry can 
assuredly spell the certain destruction of a million 
men, 

In this relation, and without any 
criticism, let us review the incident of the Battle of 
Sanctuary Wood. It is an inviolable principle of 
tactics that troops are destined to suffer seriously 
while in occupation of any thickly wooded sector 
under artillery fire. How infinitely less appalling 
would have Canadian losses in killed and 
wounded had Sanctuary Wood avoided as 
scrupulously as the plague. This principle of avoid- 
ing wooded sectors forms one of the many negative 
quantities in the great science of 


individual 


been 


been 


tactics—negative 
ities that are not just the outcome of the last 
great struggle, but which were known, appreciated, 





and actually established as the accumulative net ex- 
perience from a wealth of former similar incidents, 
in which the effects of bombardment were experi- 
enced, tested and studied by past experts. The only 
that should have heen permitted to enter and 
occupy the dangerous, 


Wood sho 


troops 
negative sector of Sanctuary 
ld have been the troops of the « nemy. 


i ET US now turn to the infinitely more gratifying 
4 results 


of the gre 


I E 


the far-reaching and positive success 

at engagement of Vimy Ridge. This out 
standing and most expertly directed action was pre- 
pared, conceived and carried into effect under the 
personal Lord Byng himself. It is 
necessary to state that the record of this 
valiant officer is epic in its military perfection. Here 
was a soldier who had devoted his life to the study 
and acquisition of the intricate science of arms. 
Lord Byng was a sional soldier of established 
eniority and proven qualification. By virtue of this 
he was a past-graduate, a past master, an outstand- 
ing scientist in his great profession. Lord Byng 
vas no upstart suddenly and inexplicably elevated by 
patronage and influence to high places. He had risen 
rung by rung through the graded elass-rooms of the 
established schools of theoretical and practical mili- 
tary science. The magnificent outcome of that far- 
major engagement, so perfectly, so 
scientifically attained, establishes beyond any shadow 
of doubt the irrevocable force of the legitimately 
applied principle of Leadership. 


direction of 


scarcely 


pr ofes 





reaching and 


And now we perceive that Canada had it in her 
power from the very first to save herself from the 
pitfalls of a thousand costly, irreparable blunders 
Confronted with invincible indications of the one and 
only Right Way, she wilfully, purblindly muddled 
uong through the devious, disastrous ramifications 
of a thousand wrong methods, each prolific of count 
less fresh and unprecedented problems and complexi 
ties. And who paid most for all these costly blunders, 
these flagrant violations of established precedent? 





TURNING WHEELS. 





South Africa celebrates the centenary of the Great Trek. 

taken by the Voortrekkers a hundred years ago, two wagons drawn by red Afrikander oxen made the 

thousand mile journey from Capetown to Pretoria just before the celebrations began. Photo shows one 
of the wagons passing through Kloof Pass, fifty miles from Capetown. 


Traveling the route 
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Our Defence 


Is In The Air 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


ace Canadian public has never yet managed to 
take a realistic view of the question of the de- 
fence of Canada. It is no compensation for this 
fact, that it has a larger number of varying unre- 
alistic views than any country in the world. They 
range all the way from that which cheerfully as- 
sumes that Great Britain will always defend us and 
will never send in a bill, to that which equally cheer- 
fully assumes that the United States will be equally 
obliging; and it includes that which wants us to have 
a large army ready to defend our frontier on the 
Rhine, and that which prefers a large navy ready 
to defend our commerce and our shores in both of 
the world’s great oceans. None of these views, I 
suggest, can be regarded as realistic in the present 
state of the world’s politics and in the present state 
of Canada’s finances. 

The essential element in Canada’s position is that 
she is on the North American continent, that she is 
in no danger of attack from any country on that 
continent, and that any attack upon her must come 
from sources across the Atlantic or across the 
Pacific. Such an attack could be made in force, 
otherwise than by air, only if the attacking country 
possessed control of the sea in at least one ocean 
and probably both. The question of that control will 
be determined by naval engagements, or by forces 
available for naval engagements but not challenged, 
on so vast a scale that any contribution which could 
be made by the existing Canadian navy or by any 
navy which Canada could afford could hardty be a 
serious factor. For any enemy to be able to make 
effective use of the sea against Canada, it would al- 
certainly be necessary for it to have pre- 
dominance over not only the British fleet but also 
the American; and in that case its attacks would be 
directed against whatever portion of the United 
States or Canadian coastline was least adequately de- 
fended on land and in the air. 


most 


7s even with the sea under British or British and 
American control, there would still remain a 
very substantial danger of raids by air or by sub- 
marine or by the two in combination; and in the 
present state of development of these two arms such 
raids might be upon a very large scale. The sole 
effective defence against such raids is that which is 
provided by a strong air force in the air and an 
adequate anti-aircraft service at 
the land. 

The Dominions of Australia and New Zealand have 
for years past taken a much more realistic view of 
the problem of their own defence than the Dominion 
of Canada. Yet their position is not radically dif- 
ferent from that of Canada except in two respects. 
They are in a remote quarter of the world, in which 
the British, or British and American, command of 
the sea might be less effective than in the Northern 
Hemisphere. And they have no geographical 
tiguity with a great, well armed and friendly power 
like the United States. This means that they are 
more exposed to raids, but it also means that an 
enemy would have less to gain by a successful raid 
than he would in Canada, where his objectives might 
include the damaging not only of Canadian points but 
of important American centres which could be reached 
through Canadian territory. 


strategic points on 


con- 


oe Australian defence estimates for 1937-38 pro- 
vide for a total expenditure during the one year 
ot nearly 60 million dollars, being the highest per 
capita expenditure of any British Dominion. It is 
to be followed by at least 120 million dollars addi- 
tional during the next three years. About 30 mil- 
lion of the 1937-38 appropriations went to mainten- 
ance of the defence forces as then constituted; 15 
millions was for the strengthening of coast defence 
and anti-aircraft defence, and 13 millions was for 
the Royal Australian Air Force, which is planned to 
have a first line strength of at least 198 planes, con- 
stituting seventeen squadrons, with 
sonnel of 2,472. 


permanent per- 


New Zealand, under a Labor Government, is plan- 
ning to raise its existing air force of 327 officers and 
men to a total of 900, and there is a strong party 


It was the individual soldier who paid. 
stood out in the teeth of the enemy 


The men who 
whose bodies 


, . 


which desires to abandon the present expenditure 
on two 7,000-ton cruisers and concentrate on the 
most powerful air defence that the islands can afford. 

In Canada, a very much larger and wealthier coun- 
try than Australia (whose estimated present popu- 
lation is below seven millions), we are now providing, 
according to the statement of the Defence Minister 
on March 24 last, for a permanent air force establish- 
ment of ten squadrons, supplemented by a non-per- 
manent force of twelve squadrons. “With the com- 
pletion of this year’s orders the Department will 
have 102 modern service aircraft, partial equipment 
for ten squadrons of the permanent air force; 62 
training aircraft for the new personnel of the per- 
manent air force; and 60 training craft of various 
types to meet the requirements of ab initio, advanced 
and service training for the twelve non-permanent 
squadrons.” It will be evident from these figures 
that whatever the value of the non-permanent force 
may be as a source of reinforcements, it is very far 
from being any part of the first line strength of the 
Dominion of Canada in the air. That first line 
strength, it will be seen, is but little over half of the 
first line strength of Australia. 


readiness of Australia and New Zealand to 

accept heavy sacrifices for the sake of reasonably 
adequate defence is to be explained very largely by 
the fact that the world’s present period of unrest 
began first of all in the Pacific, in the defiance by 
Japan of the authority of the League of Nations in 
regard to China. Isolated from the rest of the Em- 
pire and the English-speaking world, in an ocean in 
which the Japanese might be able to exercise a large 
measure of naval and air power, the Australians were 
quick to realize their situation and to take steps to 
meet it. But their situation is now not radically 
different from that of Canada. With an adequate 
air defence, both countries are reasonably secure 
from any 
distance which separates them 
potential adversaries. 
both 


from their nearest 
Without adequate air defence, 
countries are exposed to the danger of very 
damaging raids, which might paralyze their economic 
life and seriously damage their morale. 


Co should be in a much better position than 

~ Australia for building up and maintaining an 
efficient fighting air force, because a natural source 
of supply for the trained personnel of such a force 
is to be found in the profession of civil aviation. The 
development oi air transport in connection with re- 
mote mining fields has in the last few years placed 
Canada in the front of the world in respect of air 
freight ton mileage, and the pilots and ground staffs 
engaged in these operations are ideal material for 
a war-time flying organization. Most other coun- 
tries have to train their fighting pilots not only in 
the technique of air warfare but in the whole busi- 
ness of flying, which is a very expensive operation; 
Canada can train pilots as part of a self-sustaining and 
indeed very valuable economic service. The condi- 
tions in Canada for training in actual military avia- 
tion are also, so far as natural features are concerned, 
the best that could be desired, as was developed in 
the recent discussion of the project for training 
British Army flyers in Canada. In addition to all 
this, there is the fact, well established during the 
last war, that the Canadian temperament is excep- 
tionally well suited to military aviation, an activity 
requiring in the highest degree the qualities of 
alertness of mind, soundness of judgment, and ener- 
getic individual initiative. 


N°? AIR force which Canada is likely to be able 
* “and willing to maintain will be too strong to be 
needed for the defence of the Dominion in the early 
Stages of a great war, before the question of com- 
mand of the sea has been definitely settled. After 
that question has been settled, there is no con- 
tribution which Canada could more effectively make 
towards the prosecution of the common aims of the 
3ritish Commonwealth and its allies at 
Where her assistance may be 
force ob&- thoroughly 
fighting men of the air 
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stantial trained and equipped 
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(Continued from Page One) 
population of 1514 millions), Herr Hitler would 
immediately find reasons to prove that it could not 
be a genuine Fuehrership and that it constituted one 
more evidence of the debased character and Moscow- 
ridden politics of the Czechoslovak nation. 

Herr Hitler professes to object to the democratic 
nations finding an ally in the not very democratic 
Soviet Union. This is a severely practical world, 
and nations have to take their allies where they can 
find them. Since Berlin and Moscow are enemies 
anyhow, the democracies may be supposed to have 
had a free choice as to which of them they would 
ally themselves with; but on that supposition we 
can see nothing in the nature of democracy to re- 
quire them to line up with Germany rather than with 
Russia. Herr Hitler cannot have it both ways. He 
cannot consistently devote half a speech to denounc- 
ing democracy and the other half to complaining 
that the democracies do not love him. 


a Bn A 


GERMANS IN CANADA 


T IS impossible not to sympathize with the Cana- 

- dian citizens of German origin who are at the 
present time being systematically urged to take part 
in demonstrations, and to join in organizations, 
which have for their object the glorifying of the Nazi 
State. The Nazi doctrine of the relationship between 
the Race and the State, which if not an absolutely 
new doctrine is at any rate an old doctrine carried to 
unprecedented lengths, makes it impossible for a 
person of German race who accepts it to be a loyal 
citizen of any other country than Germany. It is 
this fact which is at the bottom of the whole trouble 
in Czechoslovakia; it is this fact which might at any 
moment precipitate a similar trouble in Poland, in 
the Tyrol, in Denmark, and even conceivably in 
Brazil, the United States and Canada. 

Now persons of German racial origin in Canada, 
like persons of English, Scottish, French or Icelandic 
origin, are naturally apt to take a pride in their 
ancestry and to unite for the purpose of reminding 
their fellow Canadians of the value of the contribu- 
tion which their race has made and is making towards 
human progress. It is possible to do this without the 
slightest feeling of disloyalty towards the govern- 
ment and people of the new land in which they have 
taken up their abode and to which they have com- 
mitted their future destiny; and the persons who do 





SUMMER SILHOUETTE. Archery is a favorite sport 

at Bolton Camp where the Neighborhood Workers Asso- 

ciation brings health and happiness to hundreds of 
children each year. 


it are frequently animated by no feeling of affection 
for the government of the country which they or their 
ancestors left—and left in many cases on account of 
a profound difference of ideals. But the Nazi doc- 
trine denies this possibility; it asserts that all who 
are consciously German by blood ought also to be 
consciously devoted to the interests of the Third 
Reich. 


ERSONS of German origin who desire to remem 

ber and to honor the ancient traditions of the 
race from which they are sprung and at the same time 
to observe and to exhibit the fullest loyalty to the 
land and nation to which they now belong are thus 
placed in a position of extreme difficulty, as the 
Germans of Kitchener have reason to know from their 
experiences of last week. They will in time, no doubt, 
be able to work out for themselves methods of signi 
fying their pride in their German ancestry, their 
with the spirit of a Schiller, a 
Goethe, a Schubert and a Beethoven. But it is fairly 
evident that these methods cannot include the singing 
of the Horst Wessel song, the saluting of the Swas- 


sense of oneness 





THE OLD MAN OF DOORN 


tika, and the shouting of “Heil Hitler.”’ These are 
all manifestations of acceptance of the Nazi doctrine, 
and acceptance of the Nazi doctrine by one of German 
race living under a non-German government is 
incompatible with complete loyalty to that govern- 
ment. 

The Nazi ideology makes of any German who 
accepts it a dubious citizen of any other country, and 
makes of any considerable body of such Germans an 
actual menace to the security of the state. The con- 
tinuance of the present Berlin-inspired efforts to pro- 
pagate this ideology in Canada can have only one 
ultimate result, namely the adoption of methods 


whereby those who accept it may be treated some- 
what as Jews are treated in respect of citizenship 
rights in the Third Reich, that is to say, transferred 
from the category of “members of the state” to that 
of “non-member subjects.” We need hardly say that, 
owing to the very different ideology which is deeply 
rooted in Canada, the distinction would be based not 
on any considerations of racial origin, but merely on 
those of clearly established belief in a political faith 
which is incompatible with true Canadianism. We 
do not think it will ever be necessary to apply this 
treatment to more than one per cent. of the persons of 
German race now enjoying Canadian citizenship. 


THE BEGINNERS 


BY KENNETHE M. HAIG 


RS. MACHINSKI inquired meaningfully of 

Miss Knight if there was some place to which 
she could retire. “I spank him,” she explained, re- 
ferring to her son who was already taking a dark 
view of life. “All this nice school,” she went on, 
politely keeping her eye on the teacher but directing 
her voice towards Michael Machinski, aged six, 
“and he say he not stay.” Infant depravity it was 
clear could not reach deeper depths. One of the other 
mothers, there being forty of them each with a six- 
year-old in tow, each striving to maintain discipline 
with one eye so to speak and pleasantly greet Miss 
Knight with the other, nodded helpfully towards the 
lobby. 

Miss Knight was making entries: Name, date of 
birth, parents’ nationality, father’s name, occupa- 
tion,—rapidly her pen moved as each candidate came 
forward. She did not pause to note the list of nation- 
alities piling up, Scottish, Polish, Canadian, Ukrain- 
ian, German, Chinese, English, American. The 
great Canadian Public School was beginning its long 
endeavor. 

Name: “Shirley Sheila Vinter.” 

4 HY, Mrs. Winter,” Miss Knight stayed her 

pen to shake hands with an old friend. “It 
is a long time since you have been here.” Mrs. Win- 
ter was one large smile. “Ja, ja, my Shirley Sheila 
is twelve years after Hans. Ja, ja, Otto and Gretchen 
and Hans all through this school. Not expecting this 
baby. Now she coming to school.” Mrs. Winter 
checked a sigh. She added “Oscar, my man, think 
Anna a nice name, but the children say Shirley 
Sheila.” Shirley Sheila was provided with a desk 
and her mother retired ‘to linger at the door as long 
as possible. 

Donald held his mother’s hand, but he otherwise 
directed his attention to the children about him. 


Whatever his conclusion, he gave no sign. ‘‘Father’s 
name?” It was Miss Knight’s pleasant voice. ‘“‘He 
hasn’t a father”..... I’m all he’s got....I work 


for both of us and we get along fine. 
need a father.” The voice steadied. 
married mother. Does it make any difference?” 
“The first time,” thought Miss Knight, “that 
this has happened in registration. The first time 
an open acknowledgment. Broken homes, deserted 
by mothers, fathers, parent-in-penitentiary homes, 
stricken-by-sickness homes, but this is the first 
time I have met with this circumstance.”’ She smiled 
gently at the woman beside her. “There are worse 
things,” she commented and returned to her task. 


ee the last mother was hurried away, glad 
apparently to shift responsibility or perhaps with 
the memory of heaped up domestic tasks. Then the 
group at the door with a last wave faded out. Forty 
little ships had left port. 

Miss Knight told a story all about three little 
kittens and a wolf. It was a satisfactory story, 
everything going well for the three charming cats 
and the wolf meeting his doom. “Shall we sing the 


He doesn’t 
“l’m an un- 





PATTERN OF YOUTH. 
under the auspices of the Neighborhood Workers Association of Toronto. 


City children build strong active bodies at famed Bolton Camp, operated 


Big Bad Wolf?” But that wasn’t so good. Seemed 
to awaken memories in numbers of the forty, 
nostalgic memories. Joan frankly collapsed in tears. 
“T’ll have to go home,” she sobbed, “I have to see 
if my mother is still there.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Miss Knight. ‘Now is there 
anyone else who would like to go home and make 
sure about their mother?” 

There wasn’t. If it was as easy as that, it would 
be all right to wait awhile. 

Two rows with pegs, two rows with plasticene and 
two rows giving their attention to two large pic- 
tures, these old friends of education, the cat and the 
dog. Presently the names appeared beside the illus- 
trations, and a dozen intent eyes studied them. The 
great book of English Literature gave its first flut- 
ter towards opening. 


HE gentleman who opened the door had a long 

list in his hand, and as he conferred with Miss 
Knight, forty pairs of eyes coldly appraised him. 

“Teacher,” asked one for the forty,” is that your 
man ?” 

“Yes,” gravely replied the Lady. “That was Mr 
Hamilton, the principal of the school.” 

Academic calm settled once more to be broken 
by Sylvia who observed, “These are not new shoes, 
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“The Melancholy Days Have Come 


TOW that the summer has gone at last 
i N Now that the fall is here, 
I reflect on my recent past 
And little it brings of cheer. 
To many a damsel, it would appear, 
I’m a wretch who's trying to flout her 
Since I whispered into her sunburned ear 
That I couldn't live without her! 


Marcia nailed me to her mast 
By talking of my career 


Anne’s blue eyes had me roped quite fast 
Till she started to domineer 

Jean, I thought, was without a peer 
But Alice arrived to rout her 

Each in turn I assured, I fear 
That I couldn’t live without her! 

Now their letters have me harassed 


For Marcia sheds a tear, 
While Jean and Alice are quite 
And Anne is a bit severe; 
The gist of them makes me very dreai 
Each says, till I'd like to clout her 

I made it incontrovertibly clear 
That I couldn't live without her! 


JRINCE, do you think if I persevere 
Till I’m older, and wiser, and stouter, 
I’ll learn not to tell each succeeding dear 
That I couldn't live ithout her? 





but I am going to get a new pair soon.” Arthur, 
Lillian and Mary gazed down with conscious pride 
on their shining foot gear. 

Miss Knight was pleasant about it. She knew 
how very important are new shoes in the six-year- 
old world. She admired the new shoes. She added 
that the embroidery on Sylvia’s jumper was very 
pretty. Sylvia forgot to be troubled about her 
scrubbed slippers. Then the class-——-now definitely 
a class—returned to pegs and plasticene and cat 


and dog. 


HARLIE WONG’S slim brown fingers moved 

about his grey medium surely moulding the 
picture that was in his brain. Beverley made a house 
with her pegs and began landscaping in a large way. 
Cat and dog were no longer mysteries to the first 
two rows. All except Ellen. Ellen didn’t seem to be 
able to remember which was which. A primrose on 
the river’s brim could remain a primrose for all of 
her, and so could cat and dog. 

Miss Knight sighed. “It is her second year,” she 
said, “Her father comes to see me once in a while 
He is so anxious that she should be clever, so anxious 
that she should be everything.’ 

“We'll stand up now,” advised Miss Knight, “and 
form in rows. Then we will go out ever so quietly 
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—but what will happen if a storm 
should brew? 

A man who ponders that question 
in connection with his estate, sees the 
wisdom of creating a trust fund for 
his beneficiaries. 

By naming this institution he se- 
cures, in effect, a skilled and experi- 
enced pilot. As conditions arise which 
cannot now be foreseen, our long expe- 
rience can prove invaluable in safe- 
guarding his family and protecting his property. ... 
We will be glad to discuss the details of trust 


service with you, at your convenience. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


J. Ragnar Johnson, Manager 
80 King Street West Toronto 
































TAILORING ART 
ne plus ultra | 


Take any endeavor worthy of the master 
craftsman there you find inherent 
qualities that transcend all imitation 
Likewise, Levy Bros. trade mark sym- 
bolizes the ultimate in tailoring art. 
Recognized and accepted by gentlemen 
of impeccable taste, who by tradition, 
make no compromise with any 
standard of quality. 
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nsive range of exclusive suitings 

overcoatings for Fall awaits your 
inspection You wil ike the variety 
ind character of these distinctive fabrics 
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REMAINDERMAN... 
Res SARE AS, BEOM word means th 


person who, when a trust is wound 
receives the principal. @ Those having the 
interest in a trust naturally look for income 
the remainderman to the conservation of what 
is, eventually, going to be his money. @ So it 
is that the law holds it to be a fundamenta 


duty in a trustee to keep the balance fairly 





between them; to see that the trust earns the 
best income compatible with the preservation 
of the capital. @ By appointing the Toronto 
General Trusts you can be sure of trusteeship 
sensitive and attentive to the personal needs 
of the beneficiaries having the life interest, but 
also keenly aware of its ultimate duty, the 
conservation of your estate. @ We invite you 
to consult our officers on the practical advan 
tages of trusts, whether set up under your Will 


or by trust deed. You will incur no obligation. 
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ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 


so as not to disturb the other children.” The forty 
moved as a unit. 

Miss Knight returned to her desk with its lists. 

“T could rate them now,” she thought, “just as 
they will stand next midsummer. Just as they will 
stand ten years from today 

She made the first entry in the log 
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—History of Canada, September 5-12 


KEEPING DR. MANION BUSY 


} ON R. J. Manion, leader of the 
Conservative party and veteran of 
many a barrage, continued to be bom- 
barded during the week from two 
sides. From the one came a continu- 
ation of the attacks by the more re- 
actionary element of the Conserva- 
tive press on his determination to give 
the party a platform that at least 
takes note of modern conditions. 
From the other side came more invi- 
tations from local Conservative or- 
ganizations to be their candidate in 
approaching by-elections. The in- 
crease in the intensity of the bom- 
bardment from sections of the Con- 
servative press followed Dr. Manion’s 
speech at Charlottetown in which he 
dealt with tariff matters for the first 
time as leader. He announced that 
he believed in the principle of 
“reasonable protection for all indus- 
try, for labor and for the farmer.” 
He added that he believed that an in- 
dustry that used tariff to exploit the 
home consumers deserved to lose its 
protection. And he made sure that he 
would draw fire by declaring that he 
favored “something in the way of 
price control” to reduce the spread be- 
tween what the farmers and othe! 
primary producers received for their 
products and what the Canadian con- 
sumer pays. 

So Conservative party officials at 
Brandon sent him a wire inviting him 
to contest the seat in the House of 
Commons made vacant by the recent 
death of Lieut.-Col. David Wilson 
Beaubier. In British Columbia, Con- 
servative party officials counted on 
Dr. Manion’s presence to be the main 
feature of the provincial party con- 
vention in Kamloops on September 23 
and 24, where they will elect a new 
leader to succeed the late Dr. Frank 
P. Patterson and revise the provincial 
party platform. Leading contenders 
for the provincial leadership are: 
R. L. Maitland, K.C., M.L.A., Van- 
couver; Herbert Anscomb, M.L.A., 
Victoria; Thomas Love, Grand Forks, 
and T. G. Norris, K.C., of Vancouver 


Agriculture: Bureau of Statistics 
estimated Canadian wheat crop at 
358,433,000 bushels; crop last year 


was 182,410,000 bushels; 
tion is largest since 1932. 
Defence: Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Justice H. H. Davis of 
the Supreme Court of Canada as a 
make the 

L investigation of the 
charges of Col. George A. Drew re- 
garding the Bren machine gun con- 
tract Hon. J. L. Ralston, K.C., for- 
mer Minister of National Defence, 
was appointed counsel to the Commis- 
sion. The National Defence Depart- 
ment, una complete negotiations 
y to lease a building, de- 
cided to erect one for assembling gas 
masks in Quebec City The Depart- 
ment advised Canadians against going 
to England to enlist in the Royal Air 
Force without first obtaining full in- 
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at =$209,654,610 as compared with 
$215,382,814 for the corresponding 
period a year ag 
Radio: Major Gladstone Murray 
general manager of the Canadian 
Broadc ing Corporation, announced 
that ynstructic ff the new 50,000 
att transmitter near Watrous, Sask 
il e speeded up and that the sta- 
on on Lulu Island near Vancouver 


Supreme Court: ‘The Department 
of Public Works called tenders for 
tI erection of the new $2,500,000 Su- 
preme Court of Canada building in 
Ottawa. . 





Trade: Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister 
ff Trade and Commerce, declared on 
his return from the British Isles that 
Canadian producers are failing in 
some cases to maintain a continuity of 
supply on the British market of prod- 

ts that are pushed in the 

nadian (;overnment’s $350,000 ad- 

rtising 1 p 

rransport: I I e, Min- 
ster of Trans] i that the 
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of Parliament will not go into effect 
for some time; it was originally 
planned that these provisions would 
xo into effect on September 1. 

Vital Statistics: The Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the death rate 
in Canada during 1937 was the high- 
est since 1930, owing to a great extent 
to the heaviest infant mortality rate 
in many years. 


ALBERTA 


Relief: Premier Aberhart claimed 
that Alberta is the only one of the 
Prairie Provinces in which unemploy- 
ment has decreased during the past 
year. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Education: The Governors of the 
University of British Columbia an- 
nounced abandonment of their plan to 
limit registration this year to 2,000. 
The decision was taken following a 
formal request by the Government, 
announced by Premier Pattullo, who 
however refused a definite commit- 
ment on a building program to relieve 
congestion. 

Forests: The provincial forestry 
service reported 2,127 forest fires in 
British Columbia during the present 
season, more than twice as many as a 
year ago. 

Labor: Adam Bell, chairman of the 
Board of Industrial Relations, an- 
nounced the bringing of taxi drivers 
under the provisions of the British 
Columbia Hours of Work Act and 
limiting their work to a _ nine-hour 
day and fifty-four hour week. Hon. 
G. S. Pearson, Minister of Labor, an- 
nounced an award under the B.C. 
Industrial Disputes Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act which set minimum 
rates of pay and established condi- 
tions of work for male employees of 
the Vancouver General Hospital. 


MANITOBA 


Municipal Affairs: Public sessions 
of the Goldenberg Royal Commission, 
investigating Winnipeg's finances and 
administration, will be resumed on 
September 19, it was announced. 

Mines: The Manitoba Survey Board 
recommended that the Province un- 
lertake a Province-wide’ geological 
survey as an aid to the mining in- 
dustry. 

Rehabilitation: Hon. J. S. McDiar- 
mid, provincial Minister of Mines and 
Resources, announced that the area 
in which the federal Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act will be operative 
n Manitoba is being 
nore than fifty per cent 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Agriculture: Hon. John A. Mc- 
Donald, Minister of Agriculture, an- 
nounced the establishment of a series 


incréased by 


of short courses covering all phases 
homecraft at the 


of farming and 
Nova Scotia 
Truro. 


Agricultural College at 


ONTARIO 


Highways: Hon. T. B. McQuesten, 
Minister of Highways, announced to 
the Canadian Good Roads Association 
(of which he was elected president) 
that the Ontario Department of High- 
ways is prohibiting the establishment 
of gas stations, camps, tea rooms, etc., 
along the routes of its new “super” 
highways. 

Hydro: Dr. Thomas H. Hogg, chair- 
man of the O.H.-E.P.C., announced the 
retirement from active duty of T. J. 
Brandon, chief electrical engineer of 
Ontario, after thirty years of service. 

Mental Hospitals: Premier Hep- 
burn announced the appointment of a 
commission consisting of Clifford 
Magone, Lionel Conacher, M.L.A., and 
Dr. William H. Avery to investigate 
whether sane persons are being im- 
properly detained in the Province’s 
mental hospitals 

Municipal Affairs: The Ontario 
Mayors’ Association considered but 
rejected a resolution that they seek 
a mandate to “take over the reins” of 
provincial government in Ontario 
teps are taken by the present 
government to improve municipal eco- 
Hepburn 
announced that the Government, seek- 


ing we 








nomic tions. Premier 


of relie. 


: ving the tax burden 
on real estate Vill ask the next ses- 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


sion of the Legislature to consider in- 
crease of the gasoline tax, re-enact- 
ment of the amusement tax and legis- 
lation to give municipalities the right 
to impose sales tax. 


QUEBEC 


Education: Provincial Secretary 
Albini Paquette told a delegation of 
teachers that the Quebec Department 
of Public Instruction intends to raise 
the minimum wage for school teach- 
ers in the Province to $400 a year by 
1940. 

Padlock Law: Emery Samuel, an 
avowed Communist, filed suit in Su- 
perior Court at Montreal to have the 
Quebec Padlock Law declared uncon- 
stitutional. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Agriculture: The Alberta-Sask- 
atchewan-Manitoba interprovincial 
conference of government committees 
and officials regarding production, 
transportation and marketing of live- 
stock opened in Regina. ‘The Sask- 
atchewan Government announced 
that it is working toward a co-ordi- 
nated plan of grasshopper control 
which will embrace the Prairie Prov- 
inces and the Middle Western States. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King an- 
nounced the appointment of Arnold 
D. P. Heeney, Montreal lawyer, as his 
principal secretary. The Toronto Globe 
and Mail announced the appointment 
of C. S. Wallace, assistant to the Man- 
aging Director of the Edmonton 
Journal, as its Managing Editor. The 
Vancouver Sun announced the ap- 
pointment of Roy W. Brown as Editor- 
ial Director. Rev. F. W. Dillistone of 
Oxford, England, was appointed pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at 
Wycliffe College, Toronto. Lakefield 
Preparatory School announced the 
appointment of G. Winder Smith as 
assistant to the headmaster. 


OBITUARY 


Bell, Hugh, New Westminster, B.C., 
secretary Lower Mainland Tomato 
and Cucumber Growers’ Association 
(67). Cawdron, Lieut.-Col. Albert J., 
Ottawa, former Assistant Commis- 
sioner of R.C.M.P., author of articles 
on police work (62). Clark, Rev. Dr. 
J. A., Halifax, widely-known United 
Church minister. Connaught, Prince 
Arthur of, K.G., K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C. 
V.O., C.B., member of general staff of 
Canadian Corps during war, former 
Governor-General of South Africa 
Crowe, Elmer Richard, Van- 
couver, member of brokerage firm 
Crowe & Wilson Ltd., director of Van- 
couver Y.M.C.A. (39). Dignam, Mrs. 
Mary Ella Williams, Toronto, artist, 
founder Women’s Art Association, 
convener art sections of National and 
International Councils of Women, for- 
mer president of International Society 
of Women Painters and Sculptors 
(82). Flett, Henry Ridley, Toronto, 
president and general manager Ever- 
lasting Valve Co. Garde, John, To- 
ronto, president John Garde Co. Ltd., 
Past District Master of the Orange 
Order in Toronto Henwood, 
Harvey B., Toronto, vice-president 
and general manager Bank of To- 
ronto (65). Maedonald, Rev. Donald 
Alexander, Korea, secretary of the 
United Church Mission in Korea, Mac- 
Dougall, Capt. Everett, Winnipeg, old- 
time Nova Scotia sailing ship master, 
president of Winnipeg Cutty Sark 
Club (80). MeArthur, Dougald, Win- 
nipeg, pioneer hotel proprietor (76). 
Sutherland, Mrs. Mary, Winnipeg, 
organizer Red River Chapter I.0.D.E., 
one of organizers of first home in Can- 
ada for returned soldiers. Turnbull, 
Harvard, Toronto, president Harvard 
Turnbull & Co., naval _ architect, 
mechanical engineer (55). Vanier, 
Mrs. Philias, Montreal, mother of Col 
G. P. Vanier, secretary of the Cana- 
dian High Commissioner’s office (74). 
Villiers, Lieut.-Col. Charles Walter, 
Victoria, B.C., general manager Cana- 
dian Collieries Ltd., decorated by Bri- 
tish, French, Greek and Russian Gov- 
ernments during war (65). White, 
Alfred Cyril, Montreal, landscape 
architect, president A. C. White Land- 
scape Co, (49). 


(55). 


Cid). 





FISHING DAY ENDED. 
Special Class in Saturday Night’s Photograph Competition. 
and was taken by A. G. Lawrason, 268 Stanley Avenue, Hamilton, August 21 at 8.30 p.m. Exakta camera. 
1/50 sec. at F. 5.6, 


The photograph which won first 


prize in the September 10 judging of the 
It is a scene on the pier in Hamilton Bay 













YOU CAN SEE IT’S GOOD 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


Because the Cellophane jacket is 
transparent, you can see the fine 
workmanship and silky, imported 
leaf which, with its 100% Havana 
filler, gives Bachelor its famous 
quality. 


100 % 10° 
Havana Filler 


ANDREW WILSON & CO. LIMITED 


BACHELOR Cigars 





MUSEUM DIRECTOR. L. T. S. Nor- 
ris-Elye, Winnipeg educationist mus- 
ician, lawyer, business man, who has 
been appointed Director of the Mani- 


toba Museum. Mr. Norris-Elye is 
president of the Manitoba Natural 
History Society, and past president of 
the Winnipeg centre of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada. A 
graduate of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, he has practised law in Winni- 
peg, been an executive of the Standard 
Trusts Co., and served as science mas- 
ter at Ravenscourt School. 


ONTARIO JOCKEY CLUB 


AUTUMN MEETING 






















CANADIAN SINGERS 
GUILD ORGANIZER 


WALTER BATES, head of the 

Canadian Singers Guild, will re- 
turn to Canada during September to 
organize the work of the Guild in 
various centres. Since spring he has 
been on the Pacific Coast and has 
spent most of his time in California 
and Mexico. After a series of lectures 
for musical organizations in Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, Riverside and 
other Southern California centres, he 
conducted a series of choral classes 
at Golden Gate College, San Fran- 
cisco, in association with Robert 
Schmitz, distinguished French pian- 
ist. He has been invited to return 
to California next year to lecture 
at Leland Stanford University and 
elsewhere on Song and Choral Con- 
ducting. 


RACING, STEEPLECHASING, and 
HURDLE RACING 


First Race at 2 p.m. each day 
ADMISSIONS:—Grand Stand, $1.00—Eastern Enclosure, 25c 


A. E. DYMENT, 


President 


PALMER WRIGHT, 


Secretary-Treasurer 






LL classes of people—in all sections of 

Canada—benefit by cash payments 
which average more than $20,000 every 
hour of every working day. 


Last year, for example, policyholders and 
beneficiaries in Canada received approxi- 
mately $150,000,000 from Life Insurance. 
And in nine cases out of ten, the payments 
were made to families in modest circum- 
stances, 


Such large payments are made possible 
by Life Insurance — the great co-operative 
enterprise in which 3,500,000 thrifty Cana- 
eae ZL, dians have banded together for ‘mutual 

protection. Through savings in Life Insur- 
ance, they have built financial security for 
today and tomorrow. 

In good times or bad, Life Insurance 
continues to distribute funds to those 
in need — the widows, the fatherless 
and men and women past their earn- 
ing years... in every city and town, 
village and township, throughout the 
Dominion. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


GUARDIAN OF CANADIAN 
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|THE RESUSCITATION ARGUMENT 


Editor SATURDAY NIGHT: 


I COULD not help being amazed at 

the note you added to a letter from 

Col. Snell on artificial respiration, 

' namely: “Never let a doctor stop 

your resuscitation work just because 

he is a doctor. Many medical men 

know far less about the possibilities 

of resuscitation than a _ half-trained 

First-Aider.”” This is pretty bald, but 

about what one would expect from 

a newspaperman who probably be- 

lieves in strawberry marks, hexes, 

} and the theory of Osteopaths that a 

person may develop a serious condi- 

tion years after an injury he never 
knew he had suffered. 

There has been so much talk this 
season about the possibility of resus- 
citation by artificial respiration kept 
up long enough that there is serious 
danger of producing a resuscitation 

j hysteria comparable to the polio hy- 
steria caused by the polio serum 
“cure” (if given soon enough) which 
is now admitted to be useless. The 
public still demands it, and woe to 
the poor doctor who doesn’t give it 
soon enough. 


NEARLY everyone is a doctor now: 
“" a-days, and so one finds all kinds 
of half-baked first aid geniuses apply- 
ing tourniquets and what not to stop 
bleeding with the result that much 
more blood is lost than is at all neces- 
sary, because the tourniquet is prac- 
tically always improperly applied and 
most likely never was necessary. My 
own repeated experience in both of- 
fice and hospital practice is that to 
remove such a tourniquet is to stop 
the bleeding at once. Only today 
Mrs. Dodge is reported in a Toronto 
newspaper interview as having said 
that her arm was numb as the result 
of a tourniquet which partially ob- 
structed the circulation. If this was 
true any doctor would know that she 
lost far more blood than was neces- 
sary. 

If these numerous and supernumer- 
ary philanthropic and altruistic or- 
ganizations would content themselves 
with doing what they can do and 
teaching what they can teach, doctors 
would have less work and less anx- 
iety when finally called to attend one 
of their victims. 

Artificial respiration practised on 
a dead man certainly can do no harm, 
but tourniquets to stop haemorrhage 

and you would be surprised to 

kfiow to what an extent they are 
applied—are nothing but a menace 
to the welfare of the individual when 
applied by a_ so-called trained—or 
half-trained—amateur. 
How many lives have been saved 
is season by artificial respiration 
‘pt up for two to six hours? None 
to my knowledge. 


“DISGUSTED.” 


M.D. 


Editor's Note: There does not seem 
to be much parallel between artificial 
respiration which “certainly can do 
no harm” and has a chance, even if 
it be a remote one, of saving a life, 
and an improperly applied tourniquet, 


which obviously may do some dam- 





NOVEMBER BEACH 
Wits swoop of open chase 


Wide wings move free 
And gloom is soft embrace 
By verge-dark sea 


With rush of mingled shapes, 
As bare gusts rave, 

My weighted soul escapes 

In snow-dimmed wave. 

There can be crashing roars 


On warm, still fleece, 
And screams from calm indoors 
No walls make peace! 


ALAN CREIGHTON 





ize. Even so, we doubt whether many 
medical men would carry to its logic- 
il conclusion the argument of the 
vriter of this letter, which is in sub- 
tance that unless you are a qualified 
medical man you should never apply 
i tourniquet, no matter how profuse 
y the victim is bleeding, for fear of 
ipplying it wrongly. That it is desir- 
ible to know how to apply it rightly 


Vill be admitted by anybody; that 
nobody can know how apply it 
zehtly without a five year course in 
1 university seems to be more de 
atable 

ae & 


Editor SATURDAY NIG! 


"OUR footnote to Col. Snell's let 
ter should have been in bold face 
vpe, and for the benefit of those who 
may have missed it, here it is 
‘We are in complete agreement 
ith Col. Snell on every point, and on 
he point we go beyond him Neve! 
et a doctor stop your resuscitation 
vork just because he is a 
any medical men know far less 
bout the possibilities of resuscita 
on than a half-trained first-aide1 
\rtificial respiration is a very mo 
ern discovery, and little of it is in 
luded in ordinary 


doctor 


medical training.” 


S ONE who is deeply interested in 
resuscitation, having taught it 
0 over 20,000 men and having given 
talks on the subject “on the air” and 

Service Clubs, ete., I claim some 
nowledge of the subject 

On two occasions I have worked on 
lrowning cases, when incompetent 
doctors intervened and pronounced 
ife extinct after stethoscope examina 
tion only, 
In both 
LOW to 


cases they did not know 
perform resuscitation and 
they were also ignorant of its power 

In my first experience the child 
(efinitely could have been saved had 
[ not been stopped. 

Unfortunately little progress is 
being made in enlightening the medi 
al profession, other than the work 
of Dr. Gordon Bates and the Banting 
Institute of recent weeks. 

1 am as a voice crying in the 
Wilderness, having tried for years to 
set the press to express my views 
ind warnings in this regard without 
success. They balk at criticizing the 
medical profession 
N CASES where resuscitation is 

the only treatment possible, the 
Word of the doctor present is pra 





tically 


time 
changes 
ture, 
subject to the will of an incompetent 
physician. 


was 
Toronto 


ago. 


woman about seventeen boy entered the pool, 
age was “drowned.” Her and spoke to his friends. 
body brought in, help was immersed longer than 
sought, and a St. John man respond- at the very most. 
ed and quickly set to work. Yet the doctor, called 
upon arrival, after a pronounced him dead 


stethoscope 
the 


it 
dead,” said 
man 
girl 
life. 


this 
of 
was 


Expert laymen, who may 
ave worked over a patient for some and said, “Sir, that 
have 
face, 


Few doctors know how to perform 
resuscitation 
know 
apparent 
sufficient cause in their judgment for 
pronouncing the patient dead. 


power. 


John 


examination, 


dead,” 
lance man, “I cannot hurt her, so why The 
should I not try for a couple of hours, 
something?” 

please, but the girl is 


left and the St. 
remained 
was “brought back” to 


talk on 


noted favorable 
eyes and tempera 
doctor’s arrival, are 


grave error made is 


are as persistent as the moment 

Ambulance man 
about thirty years 
is worth retelling. 


the boy 
at the door to the pool 


less’’ less 


pronounced 

tation was stopped 
said the ambu- 
doctor’s 


resuscitation. Asked 


doctor. observed.” 
Two hours 
took place. 


John later 


and worked over the 


dramatic sequel to 
During the war one 
first aid instructors 


answer was “No.” 


resuscitation had 


story, whereupon a private stood up 
girl is now my 
wife and the mother of two children.” 


RIGOR MORTIS should be the only 
v evidence of death accepted. The 


that resuscita- the “motor” 


city upon a boy drowned in a school 
pool, the evidence showed that from 


stethoscope examination, and resusci- 
after less 
fifteen minutes of operation. 
evidence 
showed that he knew nothing about 
rigor mortis The late Chief Coroner of Toronto, 


had set in, he replied, “Not that I had Dr. M. M. Crawford, told me shortly 


the postmortem 


Upon the same question being put 
to the doctor who performed it, the 


Asked if he did not 
been 
resuscitation few hours it might have been effect- 
to the troops, and told the foregoing ive,” he threw up his hands and re- 


plied, “Don’t ask me, I 
anything about it.” 


tion is stopped too soon, and the doc- has “stalled.” 
and a lesser number’ tors concerned are largely responsible It is not a case of a body wasted 
Consequently the for this. by a lingering illness, but that 
absence of heart action is At a recent inquest in a Canadian healthy, vigorous human being, whose 


motivation system has 


the moment Resuscitation, properly 


minutes had chinery, provided the work 
menced quickly and kept up 
played about 
He was not Professional etiquette has 
four minutes’ ed criticism. 
lL have been enjoined by 
to the case, 
after only a_ to “go easy on the doctors,” 
dislike criticism. 
than In the meantime 
sacrificed because 
plainly 
ventable tragedies. 


before his lamented 
never stopped 
until rigor mortis set in. 


death 


profession would follow 


think that “if 


tried for a By. ©. 
(Formerly Q.M.S., C.A.M.C.; 


—_—_—_————— 


don’t know 


THE trouble is that the medical pro- 

fession do not realize that in such 
cases as drowning and electric shock 
of the body of the victim 


of a 


suddenly 
stopped, frequently through paralysis 
passed through of the diaphragm. 
to 
his body was at the pool’s side “‘life- can 
than five 
elapsed. During that short period the 


performed, 
and does restart the human 
com- 
without 
cessation, unless rigor mortis sets in. 
prevent- 


resusci- 
tation experts, both medical and 
as they 


lives are 
incompetent 
tors have the last word in these 


being 


resuscitatory work 


Would that the rest of the medical 
the example 
set by that most kindly of men! 


Wo D. 


Chief In- 
structor of First Aid, M.D.2, 1916-18.) 


ma- 


lay, 


doc- 
pre 


he 


“DUSK.” 


Kodak Jr. 








Honorable Mention photograph by F. G. Thompson, Levack, Ont 
Six-20, Verichrome film, 1/25 sec. at F 6.3. 





“dud leiwk.. L look leak 


All the world today is discovering the 
unequaled thrill of self-made movies 


ai TOTHING quite equals the experience 
I dot seeing your own movies appear for 
the first time on your own home screen. 


the absolute fidelity with 
which your camera catches each living 


It’s startling 


detail of people, scenes: the overpower- 
ing reality with which they come again 
before your eyes . 

Whatever you ve seen with delight 
you can keep with your movie camera. 
No need, any longer, to lose the lovely 
moments of life, of nature. Your movie 
record will keep them forever. 

With these finer Eastman home movie 
cameras Magazine Ciné-Kodak and 
Ciné-Kodak “*K’’——even the novice can 
get wonderful movies; clear, pulsating 
with life and motion. These are the two 
most popular of all 16 mm. home movie 
cameras. 


setts VEE aS , 





FULL-COLOUR KODACHROME— And 


simply by 
changing 


your film 


loading your Cine- 
Kodak with Kodachrome instead of black 
and-white flooded with 


the glory of gorgeous full colour. 


You can 
these Kodachrome colour movies, how mar 
vellously lifelike and beautiful colour makes 


el 
them, 


your movies will be 


hardly imagine, until you see 


Drop in at your dealer’s—let him show 
you these 16 mm. Ciné-Kodaks. And some 
sample reels, both in black-and-white and 
full colour. 

EASTMAN and KODAK are the 


registered trade marks and sole property of Cana 
dian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


In Canada 





Yue Koti 


FINER EASTMAN HOME MOVIE CAMERAS 


MAGAZINE CINE-KODAK 
loads in three sec onds. You 
touch the film. lt 


comes in a magazine. Just 


don’t 


slipthe magazine into place, 
close the camera cover and 
Effortless loading is 
only one of six new features 
in this remarkable pocket- 

With 


fast f.1.9 liens, $140; in 


shoot 


size movie camera. 


cluding combination carry 
$160.50 


ing case 


CINE-KODAK “’K*’ 

is the most widely used 16 
mm. home movie camera 
You get brilliant 
movies at the touch of a 


clear, 


lever. Performs beautifully 
for the beginner, and, as 
your. skill 
sponds to every exacting 
demand. Loads with full 
100 feet of 16 mm, film 
With 7.1.9 lens, $100; in 
cluding case, $118 


increases, re 





FROM A KODACHROME ORIGINAL 





AND FOR PROJECTION 
For clearer, more brilliant 
projection, use Kodas« ope, 
the Eastman projector which 
teams up beautifully with 
Ciné-Kodak and shows your 
pictures at their best 

{ iné-Kodaks,Kodascopes, 
and Ciné-Kodak Film areal! 
Eastman products. They are 
designed to work together, 
and are bac ked by world 


wide Eastman service. 
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A durable 


SAYS MANAGER 
OF "CHILDS" 


PEEL ST., MONTREAL 


— 


This specially designed, colourful, quiet, 
modern floor has given such satisfaction 
in the newly renovated Childs Restaurant 
managed by J. F. Taylor, that its installa- 
tion in other Childs Restaurants is being 


considered. 


Dominion Battleship Linoleum fits restau- 
rant requirements like a glove, pleasing 
patrons and staff alike and cutting over- 
head by its permanence and freedom from 
costly maintenance. In 19 colours and 
effects. Ask your architect or flooring 
contractor about our 5-year guarantee. 


Dominion OrcLotH &« LinoLeUM 
Co. Limitep MontTREAL 


“How much of your Overhead 
is Underfoot? 
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ON THE RADIO TONIGHT? 


BVER* evening a million or so Cana- 
4 dians switch on the radio, and the 
odds are ten to one that they hear 
something like this: 

“My wife got sore at me last night 
and began throwing dishes. But she 
missed me every time.” 

“How was that?” 

“V’d been eating duck soup.” 
applause from studio audience.) 
“Did you patch things up?” 

“No, we’d run out of patches.” 
(More hearty applause.) 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“I’m flying to Alaska tomorrow.” 

“Why are you flying to Alaska?”’ 

“Because I think there’s no place 
like Nome.” (Hysterical applause.) 


(Loud 


FTER listening to half an hour of 
4% this, several speculations rise in 
one’s mind. First: where do they re- 
cruit studio audiences in lunatic 
asylums or on the outer fringe of the 
less bright eight-year-olds? Or is my 
own sense of humor so defective that I 
ought to keep it under cover? Second: 
what would happen if, by mistake, 
some really high-class humor found its 
way into a radio program? Would the 
studio audience get up and leave, and 
outside listeners switch the dial to 
some other program replete with that 
good old radio standby, the pun? Or 
would the country report a heavy 
mortality resulting from badly split 
sides? 


WwHy radio listeners are deluged 
from early morning till well after 
midnight with passionate love songs is 
another question that presents itself 
with equal force. Is love-making the 
only industry pursued by a major part 
of the population? Is _ practically 
everyone constantly longing to enfold 
someone of the opposite sex in his or 
her arms? Is the bulk of our citizenry 
yearning sixteen hours a day for the 
return of a lost love or dreaming of 
eyes of blue, a girl so true, just me 
and you, my heart boo-hoo, our love so 
new, or tell me what can I do? 
Maybe I’m wrong, but it occurs to 





Now ... lower in cost than ever before 


Look at the roof in this picture! It is 
Anaconda Economy Copper Roofing. It com- 
bines beauty with extreme durability, and 
will give years of satisfactory and economical 


service. Here are its advantages: 


Ap pearance 
beauty. 


Durability Copper lasts indefinitely. 
Many of the world’s monumental and his- 


Age and service increase its 


toric structures are roofed with this time- 
defying metal. 
Maintenance A correctly installed copper 
roof requires no further attention .. . does 
not even need painting. 

Fire-Proof . Copper roofing eliminates the 
hazard of flying sparks. 

Light-W eight Copper roofing requires 
no heavy, costly supporting structure. 


In addition copper has a high salvage 
value; provides positive, moisture-protection 
for insulation; and snow or ice do not adhere 
readily to its smooth surface. 


Anaconda Economy Copper Roofing offers 
you these advantages at a lower cost than 
ver before And, because it requires very 
little, if any, maintenance this durable roof- 


ing saves vou over a pe riod of vears. 


Other Durable Anaconda Products 


Anaconda 85 Red-Brass Pipe is the highest 
ty corrosion-resisting material you can 
get at reasonable cost Anaconda Copper 


Tubes, installed with solder fittings, cost 





about the same as rustable pipe 
Everdur Metal for Tanks 


I rustless as cop- 
per ind strong as steel . 


. ends water storage 


ink expense due to rust. 


Screens of rustless Anaconda Bronze Wire 


last indefinitely. 





ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


(Made-in-Canada Products 


Main Office and Mill: 
Montreal Office: Dominion Square Building 





New Toronto, Ont. 





Eavestroughs, downspouts and flashings of Anaconda Copper 


1. Cannot rust—save expensive rust repairs and replacements. 


3. Don’t need painting every year or so. 


2. Protect your home from water damage many years longer than rustable metal. 


Copper ages beautifully. 


f. Higher first cost soon saved by elimination of rust repairs and replacements. 


| 

AN Edn pA 
Copper and Brass | 

| 
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Please 
Rust-Proof Home.” 


Name 


City 


r-------------- 
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| 

your FREE booklet, “Portrait of a | 
| 
| 
| 

Address i 

' 
| 


[he true economy of a rust 
free home is fully explained 
in Our illustrated booklet 
“Portrait of a  Rust-Proof 
Home.” Send this coupon 
for your free copy. 


Anaconda American Brass Limited 
Dept. SRA, New Toronto, Ont. 


BY R. K. HALL 





THE MAGNIFICENT PORT OF HAVRE, largest of any French port next to 


Marseilles, which offers the closest landing place to Paris. 


Here is S.S. Nor- 


mandie entering her berth. —photo courtesy French Line. 


me that somewhere in Canada there 
must be a few people—say a scant 
thousand or two—who might like to 
hear occasionally a song built about 
some other topic, say politics, mos- 
quitoes, Mussolini, summer resorts, 
roadhogs, divorce, taxes, or even lawn- 
mowers. It wouldn’t be surprising if 
one of these days some _ energetic 
statistician were to discover some con- 
nection between this continuous diet of 
melodic passion and the steadily in- 
creasing numbers eligible for admis- 
sion to our mental institutions. 


( N BEHALF of those few but sensi- 

tive souls who flinch when they 
hear their own language being ruth- 
lessly murdered, I should like to point 
out that many famous radio personali- 
ties ought to get on more intimate 
terms with their dictionaries at once. 
Within the past few weeks a famous 
globe-trotter, author, and news com- 
mentator has harassed his listeners’ 
feelings by pronouncing it harASSed, 
and for oblique has devised the curious 
sounding of obLIKE. A Sunday or two 
ago, a Toronto master of ceremonies 
manhandled protégé to the extent of 
calling it praw-teh-jay, and at a politi- 
cal banquet recently a parliamentary 
leader called courtier court-yay and 
politic poLITic. In a lavish moment 
the newscaster of one of our largest 
newspapers glibly aired such atrocities 
as comMANdant and comBATant. 
Another told of the ravages of dy- 
SENTery. Very few are the political 
speakers on the air who refrain from 
doing violence to such common words 
as finance, municipal, economic, and 
deficit. 

By far the worst offender in the 
matter of pronunciation is a popular 
radio crooner and motion picture star 
who mars what is otherwise a fine pro- 
gram (on the air usually pronounced 
PROgrum) in two ways: in a mo- 
notonous talking voice, very much like 
a boy reciting a selection he doesn’t 
understand, he reels off long wordy 
speeches (“our clients with long mem- 
ories” “Heaven forfend!’’) that unut- 
terably bore the listener; and his mis- 
pronunciations are so numerous and 
glaring as to be painful. As an M.C. 
he would be infinitely more effective 
if he would say simply and briefly 
what by sheer verbosity he strives to 
make humorous. 

It must puzzle many listeners, too, 
to account for the enormous amount 


of laughter released on radio pro- 
grams by the radio artists themselves. 
Here is an example of what one dials 
all too frequently: 

“Tell me, Mr. Jenkins, where are 
you from?” 

“I’m from Edmonton.” 

“Edmonton ha, ha, ha 
fine.” 

Mr. Jenkins echoes the ha, ha, ha. 
“Yes, I'm from Edmonton, ha, ha, ha.” 

“Are you here for a visit, Mr. Jen- 
kins—ha, ha, ha, ha—or do you intend 
to make this city your home?” 

Mr. Jenkins contributes another 
burst of laughter. “No, sir, just here 
on a visit.” 

Both laugh heartily. 

Or perhaps it takes this form of 
hilarity: 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, a 
little secret we’ll share with you—ha, 
ha, ha. We have with us tonight, in 
the Gold Room, Joan Trillickson, just 
back from a successful concert tour. 
Joan, I wish the radio audience could 
see you right now, looking lovelier 
than ever.” 

A little cascade of silvery laughter 
from Miss Trillickson. 

“Oh, Douglas, do you really mean 
that?” 

The M.C. laughs throatily and re- 
plies: “Why, Joan, of course I mean 
it. I’ve missed you—we've all missed 
you—terribly.” 

“It’s so good of you to say that, 
Douglas.” 

Another barrage of laughter. 

“You know, Joan, your eyes make 
me think of stars set in a velvet sky. 
And that reminds me, didn’t you 
promise to sing for us ‘Your Eyes Are 
Like Stars’?” Another instalment of 
laughter. 

Miss Trillickson matches his laugh, 
the orchestra commences, and she 


sings. 


NOW, if the laughter is interspersed 
“" to create an atmosphere of ficti- 
tious gaiety, it succeeds perfectly, 
even though it is grating to the listen- 
ers’ ears. But if it is intended to give 
smoothness and reality to the script, it 
fails absolutely. People don’t habitu- 
ally garnish every remark with a 


that’s 


laugh—not unless they rate pretty low 
mentally. 
In a word, isn’t it about time 


that the makers of radio programs 
credited listeners with at least the 
intelligence of sixteen-year-olds? 


REGGIE’S TREASURE TROVE 


BY ELIZABETH WINSBY 


ERE is rather an_ interesting 

sequel to the story about the 
Great Fraser Midden at Marpole, B.C. 
that appeared in a recent issue of 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 

That ancient site of a prehistoric 
settlement today has been pretty well 
built over. With its tidy homes and 
gardens, it is just a pleasant suburb 
of Vancouver. 

Anthropologists, including some 
from distant parts of the world, have 
been digging in it for half a century 
It has been practically gone over 
with a fine-tooth comb and it is gen- 
erally accepted that everything of 
value has been taken out of it 


WHEN the cairn to mark its pass 
ing was unveiled a few weeks 
ago, amongst the crowd attracted by 
the band and the colorful ceremonies 
was Reggie Seale, a boy about 12 
or 14 
Fired with enthusiasm, quite on his 
own he started to dig—an utterly 
hopeless enterprise, as any of his 
elders and betters could have told 
him 
Four days later, the budding arch- 
aeologist appeared before the  as- 
tounded officials of the Vancouver 
City Museum, and presented them 


with a prehistoric stone club. It was 
an absolutely perfect specimen, some- 
thing they had sought in vain for 
years. 

Clubs of this kind were the general 
utility implement of these _pre- 
historic Indians Made of greenish 
nephrite (so-called jade) boulders 
brought down by mountain streams 
from the high peaks of the interior, 
they were attached to the wrist by 
a thong passed through a hole at 
the top so they would always be at 
hand for clubbing salmon, or, if need 
be, any chance enemy 

When the warrior died, this indis- 
pensable tool was broken in order to 
release its soul to accompany that of 
its owner into the spirit world. 


(THE Museum already 

three of these clubs, but they had 
all been broken. The absolutely per- 
fect specimen Reggie tound must 
have been hidden by its owner, who 
either forgot where he had cached it, 
or else was killed, and never returned 
to retrieve it. 

In the photograph, the top club is 
one of the Museum already owned. 
It was found broken, but was re- 
stored to show its original state. Be- 
neath, is the perfect specimen pre- 
sented by public-spirited Reggie. 


possessed 





REGGIE’S FIND. 
young Reggie Seale and presented to the Vancouver City Museum; the upper 
club is a “restored” specimen which the Museum already owned. 


The lower stone 


club is the perfect specimen found by 
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HOW | DISCOVERED THE ESKIMO 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





Six days of cold leaden seas, suc- 
“cessive fog banks, slow-wallowing 
bergs and an increasingly cold wind, 
and now land again. It rears above the 
thinning mist in black billowing 
mountains, crumbling black but- 
tresses, splintered black cliffs, the 
white surf dragging at its feet, the 
snows of past winter whitening every 
erack and crevice. 

Six days ago and we were complain- 
ing of heat waves and drouth, escap- 
ing from scorching pavements to 
green uplands and yellow bathing 
beaches, roaring along smooth high- 
ways, snatching at the latest edition 
for news of Hitler and Mussolini. Now 
we are clothed in heavy underwear, 
indifferent to the old world’s doings, 
gazing out upon a new world where 
there are neither roads nor trees, 
ships nor railways, finding it hard to 
believe that somewhere in that stark 
landscape there is a patch of shingle 
and a few bits of humanity. Sir Hend- 
rick Hudson, Frobisher, Franklin, 
have left no mark upon the land. They 
came exploring as we have come to- 
day, braving the unchartered reefs and 
Arctic winds with the same childlike 
eyes and adventurous hearts—and no 
amount of ship’s logs and official re- 


ports will civilize or destroy the 
romance of this terra incognita. 

So I, too, am of that Honorable 
Company of Adventurers and Dis- 


coverers as I lean over the ship’s rail 
watching the mountains open and 
close in behind us and finally, at the 


head of the fiord, a group of tiny 
white huts challenging the bleak 
immensity. 

PEFORE the anchor chain has 


ceased to clatter a power-driven 
whaleboat packed with hooded Eski- 
mos is sliding out to meet us. It circles 
the ship, comes to rest at the foot of 
the gangplank. Broad swarthy faces 
stare up at me, small swarthy hands 
clutch the ropes, and the whole band 
swarm up and over the deck of this 
great comiack. 

Obviously they are 
descent. It looks out of their black, 
narrow eyes; it shows in their round 
faces, black hair, small hands and 
feet. Some of the infants might be 
mistaken for Japanese. Their clothes, 
however, from seal-skin boots (komik 
to wide skin coats (oolatuk), and the 
inseparable odor, are wholly Eskimo. 
So much for first impressions as I 
shake hands and dole out cigarettes to 
veterans with wrinkled skins and 
walrus-like mustaches, to buxom 
women with babes on back, to half- 
grown boys and girls. No one refuses 
a sepo-te-pyak. Even a shy lad of six 
uccepts—-and hands it up to his 
mother. 

I appear to have won the friendship 
of the band. Everywhere I go I am 
received with broad grins and twink- 
ling eyes. I desire to talk with them 
ask if the seal and walrus are plenti- 
ful, if there is ice in the Straits, if the 


of Mongolian 


salmon will rise to the fly—but I am 
reduced to “Auk-su-ni” (May you be 
strong) and appreciative “‘Ah’s.” 


THE next morning I go ashore on the 

ship’s cargo boat. Landing-stage 
ind beach are alive with natives and 
husky dogs. Men, women and children 
are industriously unloading the H.B. 
Company supplies of barrels, boxes, 
gasoline drums and bags of coal and 
moving them into the warehouse. 
Little lads are wrestling with barrels 
three times their weight, showing off 
their strength. I pass through them, 
avoid the big Moravian Mission build- 
ing and come to the scattering of 
shacks at the base of the mountain. 
The tundra is strewn with dog- 
iroppings, bleached bones, tin cans 
ind other débris. Huge mangy wolves 

yellow, gray, black and brindled 
lie or stand sullenly in my path, mov- 
ng aside at the last moment to let me 
pass. The huts are like those of a hobo 
‘jungle,” unpainted, patched, the win- 
dows boarded over to keep out light 
and air 

A dog feud breaks out into whole- 
sale action. The noise is terrific. A 
child of five toddles out of a hut and 
scatters the fighters with a stick. At 
sight of me, however, he his 
nerve and dodges back. I follow him 
in. The smell catches my breath. As 
my eyes adjust to the gloom I make 
yut a dozen women and children pack- 
ing the floor. The older ones pause in 
their chewing of raw meat to return 
my smiles. I scatter largess in the way 
ff colored jellybeans; pick a _ half- 
naked infant from its mother’s hood 
vith an enthusiastic “Pe-uk” (beauti- 
ful), but return it promptly its 
wizened face contorts horribly and 
opens in shrill protest. Leaving its 
relatives enjoying the joke I escape 
backwards into cold clean air. 


loses 


as 


TMHESE are “Christian” Eskimos, I 

am informed by their Moravian 
missionary. A few days later, at Lake 
Harbor on Baffin Island, I meet those 
vho are not so “Christian” and con- 
siderably cleaner. There and at Wake- 


ham Bay, Sugluk, Cape Smith, Port 
Harrison and other posts about the 
Straits and Bay I “discover” them 
more intimately, glad to find that they 
are as wholesomely natural as they 
were before Hendrik Hudson came 


seeking the Northwest Passage 

I come on deck dressed in komiks 
ind dicky (canvas replica of the 
Eskimo hooded coat) and help myself 
to a kyak tied to the rail. It is a cloud- 
less day. Even the incessant cold 
draught from the outer Arctic current 
has failed to penetrate into this deep 
fiord where we are anchored. Slipping 
between the ice-pans and grotesquely- 
shaped bergs I gain the beach, lift 
the kyak from the water and make for 
the collection of skin and canvas tents 
scattered among the rocks. A couple 
of girls not over fourteen years of age, 
but with babies at their breasts, smile 
as I brush past. A group of youngsters, 
abashed, stop their stone-throwing, 
the smaller timidly disappearing into 
nearby tents. Only the big husky dogs 
lolling in the sun ignore my presence. 
I feel as though I had strayed into 
some strange Gypsy encampment 
strange of clothing and in the absence 
1f horses and wagons, campfires, for- 
tune tellers and music, but familiar in 
its picturesque and indolent squalor 


"NHE low wooden doors of the tents 

are closed against dogs. I tap on 
one, push it open and crouch in. I find 
the family, or rather two families, at 


BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


home. Men and women are squatted 
along the edge of the couch of skins 
and blankets, the former carving 
ivory, the latter sewing on skins. Be- 
hind them an old woman and a couple 
of children sprawl in sleep. A flat rock 
near the door is messy with raw seal 
meat and chunks of blubber. A kudlik 
(soapstone basin of seal oil with a 
burning wick of cotton grass) is send- 
ing forth more smell than heat or 
light. A confusion of cooking utensils, 
skins, alarm clock, slab of bannock and 
other odds and ends litter the sides. 

My intrusion causes no stir pleasant 
or otherwise. I shake hands with each 
in turn and dole out cigarettes to a 
running murmur of “Nakomik.” No 
one refuses the flame as I extend my 
lighter, but the women, after a puff or 
two, carefully snuff out their ciga- 
rettes and set them aside as an 
indulgence to be prolonged. 

The younger wife is working on a 
moccasin sole. I measure it beside my 
komik, nod my head and point to a 
newly killed netsik (hair seal) and the 
downy fawn colored pelt of an unborn 
seal. She understands, fishes a chop- 
ping-knife from among the débris at 
her feet. One of the children awakes 
with a yell. She sweeps it up and, as 
only its upper half is clothed, dangles 
it over the gravel floor. I notice 
several blue splotches on its posterior, 
and recall hearing that the existence 
and significance of such markings are 
matters of considerable interest to 
ethnologists in tracing the Eskimo’s 
descent from Mongolia. If so, evi- 
dence is easy to find—even by an 


innocent layman. 

I AM finding that these people are as 
innocent of sex-consciousness, or 

self-consciousness in regard to the 

natural functions of the body, as were 


our First Parents. Privacy and privy 
are not synonomous terms in their 
parlance. A convenient split is left in 
the children’s lower garment. Older 
people may or may not seek the se- 
clusion of a nearby boulder, where a 
white would walk a mile. Women 
bare their breasts to sucklings as 
freely before strangers as in private. 
There is no “sex-problem” where there 
is neither sex suppression nor sex dis- 
sipation, and immorality is unknown. 

When I leave the tent (intimating 
that I will return for the moccasins) 
I find the itinerant young missionary 
from the steamer rounding up a batch 
of parents who have been happily 
mated without benefit of clergy. He 
had intended to conduct the wedding 
ceremony in the tiny mission chapel, 
but at my suggestion agrees to con- 
duct it in the open for the sake of the 
amateur photographers present. When 
the brides and grooms line up sur- 
rounded by their children and their 
dogs it looks like a Hollywood mob 
scene. George reads the service in 
Eskimo, lends his own ring to each 
groom in turn, delivers a blanket bless- 
ing. There are no “blushing brides.” 
They do not even interrupt their in- 
fants’ feeding to take the vow for 
better or worse, for richer or poorer, 
in sickness and in health. Have they 
not long ago accepted their men for 
all these as a matter of course and 
without an oath? However if the 
white “medicine man” desires a Chris- 
tian ritual they are glad to please him. 
I could read as much in their placid 
faces. 

George closes his Eskimo prayer- 
book and walks over to me. “Did you 
get some good pictures,” he asked. “I 
baptized thirty-five children this 
morning and am cleaning up the rest 
this evening.” 


“I wouldn’t mind being a_ god- 
father,” I suggest. 
“There are no more babies. But if 


you would like to assume spiritual 


responsibility for a woman you may.” 


THE tent, capable of holding a dozen 

with comfort, is packed with four 
times that number. The smell of seal 
oil and skin-clad bodies is stifling. Legs 
are drawn up to give me space for 
squatting on the gravel. Between the 
black bobbed heads I can see the mis- 
sionary wedged between two grizzled 
elders. He is wearing his usual at-ti-ge 
of Hudson Bay blanketing and his 
tanned face is shiny with sweat as he 
bends over his prayer-book. Every 
other word seems to end in ik, ak or 


uk. Presently he commences to sing 
and all about me low vibrant voices 
take up the tune. It is “Greenland’s 


Icy Mountains’! What memories and 
emotions it stirs of far-off days and 
ways when Greenland was not so im- 
minent nor icy mountains such a stark 
reality! 

The hymn dies away. George is on 
his feet. Someone dips a mug into a 
pail and hands it over the heads. A 
girl at the back of the tent squeezes 
shyly to the front. George dips his 
finger into the mug and three times 
makes the sign of the cross on Mary 
Ohketo’s forehead. Her father, Jimmie 
Suppa, and her brother, Mark Sokito, 
are next to be baptized, and then I am 
invited to come forward and set my 
hand on a buxom wife and “renounce 
the devil and all his works” on behalf 
of Sarah Ka-nak-su-ak. 


T IS not 


in the “Book of Common 
Prayer” that the godfather should 


deliver an oration after the ceremony, 
but at George’s invitation and through 
his interpretation I do. Although 
nearly 10 o'clock it is still light in the 
tent and every black eye is fixed in- 
tently upon my face. I tell them I have 


eee 


* 





THE HAPPY ESKIMO. The cheerful, open countenance is characteristic of 
Canada’s most northerly people. 


come a long way to meet them; that 1 
like them very much and hope they 
will like me; that their God and my 
God is one and the same, even though 
called by different names, and is all- 
powerful to protect us from devils and 
give us success in the hunt. I tell them 
that I am going away but hope to 
return to them some day. “Auwk-su-ni.” 
We leave the tent and make for the 
ship’s boat, followed by most of the 
congregation. I see a harpoon lying 
among the rocks and desire it for a 
souvenir of the occasion. As I examine 
it the owner comes forward grinning 
I clap my pockets seeking something 
suitable to offer him in exchange. To 
settles the problem by 


my relief he 

fingering my flannel shirt. Off comes 

my wind-breaker and sweater and I 
to the skin to a chorus of 


strip 
chuckles and grunts from a vastly 


amused audience. The air from 
stranded bergs and ice-filled waters is 
decidedly cold, so that I replace my 
outer garments with alacrity. But I 
have the harpoon and the Eskimo has 
my shirt and everybody is happy over 
the bargain. 

I wade out in my water-tight komiks 
and clamber into the boat. In com- 
plete silence the band watches us mov- 
ing away toward the distant steamer 
and another world. My heart is sad, 
for I am beginning to love this world 
and the primitive, happy people who 
brighten its stark existence. 


T IS in these and many other small 
ways that I discovered the Eskimos 
and found them good—as anyone may 
discover for himself if he goes north 
with a childlike mind and a faculty for 
forgetting all that he 


thinks he knows 
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ST. JEROME and MONT ROLLAND, Que.’ 


BOYS 


_ JUDGE, I wish you would give my 
© boy a good talking to.” 

The boy was small, but the desk 
in front of him was low enough that 
he could see over it and just high 
enough that he had to look up to do 
so. Behind it sat a kindly, consider- 
ate and tolerant man, with powers 
to deal with juvenile delinquents like 
a wise judicious parent. The Judge 
looked at the boy standing before 
him. His eyes then caught those of 
the boy’s mother. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said the Judge, ‘“‘I ainta 
goina do it. And I'll tell you why!” 

It hardly seemed possible that I 
was in a court of law. Everything 
was so informal. The official tone 
was deliberately but noticeably ab- 
sent. The semi-sub-surface court 
room in the Lands, Deeds and Titles 
Building was almost bare of furni- 
ture. Opposite the door was the 
judge’s desk. In an alcove behind 
it was a picture of George VI, given 
by some kind Rotarian, and a place 
for the Queen’s picture waiting for 
an unknown donor (most probably a 
Kiwanian) to make the presentation. 
There were no reporters present, be- 
cause, by law, the Juvenile Court is 
a closed court; its proceedings are 
carried on without publicity. Mem- 
bers of social service organizations 
were there instead, eager to play 
some part in the readjustment of 
any child the Judge thought needed 


their help. A court reporter was 
recording the conversations. 

“No, Mother,’’ continued the 
Judge. “A mild conduct problem 


may be helped by a frank talk. But 
not so that of your boy. We must 
try to find out why he continues this 
misconduct. Is it the school? Is it 
the home? It is himself? When we 
find out we can do something. I am 
going to hold your boy for observa- 
tion for one week.”’ 

The Judge talked firmly but kind- 
ly in a language the woman under- 
stood, and she was willing to leave 
her son in the Judge’s care. 


Fok the work of the Juvenile Court 

in Toronto is remedial rather 
than punitive. It seeks to re-adjust 
the social relationship of the child 
to society, and attempts to remove 
any obstacle preventing his full de- 
velopment. It does not look upon the 
child as a criminal, but rather as a 
delinquent, one who has side-stepped 
the beaten road. And it tries to re- 
move the cause of the delinquency. 
Every case is dealt with as a separate 
problem. 

This approach is the one philoso- 
phers have dreamed about. John 
Dewey in his “Human Nature and 
Conduct,’’ writes: “Our legal proced- 
ure wabbles between a too tender 
treatment of criminality and a vi- 
eciously drastic treatment of it. The 


vacillation can be remedied only as 
we analyse and act in the light of 
habits, and analyse habits in the 
light of education, environment and 
prior acts. The dawn of truly scien- 
tific law will come when each indi- 
vidual case is approached with 


something corresponding to the com- 
plete clinical records which every 
competent physician attempts to 
procure as a matter of course in deal- 
ing with his subjects.’’ 

It is also receiving the endorsation 
of the Bar. In May 1935, Lord Hew- 


art, The Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, said in part: ‘‘Neither in pity 
nor in anger should the young be 


judged, but rather with justice and 
understanding. The spectacle which 
he represents may well excite com- 
passion, but behind that unhappy and 
restless figure there stretches a mis- 
erable landscape, maybe an over- 
crowded home, disunited parents, 
haphazard training, poverty and un- 
employment. So false is his scale of 
values that he has risked everything 
for a package of cigarettes, so poor 
his self-control that a moment of 
passion, or a whim of curiosity, has 
jeopardized his liberty for several 
years. 

“In these days the juvenile courts 
are more and more in their wisdom 
and their vision trying to diagnose 
the condition of the offender, to de- 
tect at once his weakness and his 
possibilities, and if possible, to pres- 
eribe the most appropriate form of 
treatment. This rather new view of 
the duty of the court may involve a 
degree of knowledge of the individ- 
ual not hitherto thought to be re- 
quired.” 


TMHE method 
Court of 
“degree 


used by the 
Toronto to 
of knowledge”’ 


Juvenile 
obtain this 
differs from 


other parts of Canada in that the 
Clinie is an intimate part of the 
Court. At least, so I have been led 


to believe. There is a psychiatrist on 
the staff, assisted by a representative 
of the Psychology Department of the 


University of Toronto, and a repre- 
sentative of the Medical Officer of 
Health. A child, found responsible 
for a delinquency, is placed in the 
observation home, and is examined 
by these men Their findings, to- 
gether with other reports from the 
school, interested social agencies, 
and one covering home conditions, 


form the basis of a round-table dis- 
cussion of the child. The clinic is 
held to consider and formulate a plan 
of treatment It has the effect of 
centreing the interest not on the mis- 


demeanor but on the boy himself. 
John and Bob broke into a house 
The offence is the same. But the 
clinic shows John to be normal heai- 
thy and bright; Bob is found to be 
slow, inhibited and retarded. With 


this information the judge will deal 
with the case in a manner best suited 
to each boy. 

As Judge Mott phrased it: “There 
should be two hearings of every trial 
of a serious case in the Juvenile 
Court; the first to determine by or- 
dinary court procedure whether the 
child committed the delinquency; the 
second to deal with the delinquency 
in the light of the scientific knowl- 


edge obtained from the clinic.” 
To readjust the child the Judge 
may place him on probation, which 


is an attempt to adjust the boy in his 
own home with the help of a pro- 
bation officer. There are ten on the 
staff of the Court. When this fails, 


BY W. R. WATSON 


the boy is placed elsewhere either 
in a supervised foster home, or an 
unsupervised one; or in an institu- 


tion such as the Bowmanville Train- 
ing School or the one at Orillia. “By 
these methods,” said the Judge, ‘‘we 
hope to heal the child of his social 
ailment.” 


HAVE dealt at some length with 

the judicial approach to delin- 
quency in Toronto for two reasons. 
It shows a marked advance in judi- 
cial procedure which might well be 
applied to those over sixteen. And 
secondly, it may be one of the reas- 
ons why delinquency in the city of 
Toronto appears to be so much great- 
er in proportion to that of the city 
of London, England. 

This discrepancy was pointed out 
to me after an article on Juvenile 
Delinquency in London had appeared 
under my name in the April 23 issue 
of this paper. In it I wrote that the 
actual number of London children 
who appeared before Metropolitan 
and other Juvenile Courts in London 
during 1935 was 3,365. This was 
an increase of more than 45% over 
the figures of 1934. The number of 
charges for 19387 was in the vicinity 
of 5,000. 

On reading this, certain social ser- 
vice officials, knowing the figures 
for the city of Toronto, raised ques- 
tioning eyebrows. In 1932 the num- 
ber of children brought to court for 
offences was 1,483; in 19338, there 
were 1,240; in 193 there were 
1,287, in 1935, there were 1,319, in 
1936, there were 1,238; in 1937 
there were 1,622. Remembering that 
the city of London has a population 
eight to ten times greater than the 
city of Toronto, the number of de- 
linquents appearing before the Courts 
seemed to them almost unbelievable 


in comparison. But I have checked 
the statistics used in the article 
mentioned above, and find them to 
be correct. 

Why, then, is delinquency, when 
considered on a percentage basis, so 
much greater in Toronto than in 
London? There are several aspects 
to be considered in an attempt to 
answer this question. 


THE sane approach of the Juvenile 
Court of Toronto to the question 
of treatment may have something to 


do with it. Its remedial measures 
are inducing the police, the social 
agencies, and the people generally, 


to lay charges more willingly. Again, 
the informality of the court proced- 
ure may, for the time being, have 
lessened the deterrent effect upon 
the child, and reduced, in the minds 
of some parents, the seriousness of 
the offence. 

But the matter goes much deeper, 
and lies partly in the fact that the 
average Londoner has a much great- 


er respect for law and order, a 
deeper respect for the property of 
others, and a more solid sense of 
right and wrong. These become the 
natural heritage of the young. 
Then, too, the foreign population 


of Toronto 
In 1932, 


must be borne in mind. 
of the children brought be- 
fore the Court, 27.63% were of 
foreign nationality;. in 1933, there 
were 28.30% foreign; in 1935, there 
were 22.88%. It may be presumed 
that the foreign element, which con- 
tributes some 25% to the sum total 
of juvenile delinquency in Toronto, 
is not steeped in the traditions of 
British justice. 

But a much more important factor 
is the general decline of parental con- 
trol. In a new country some chil- 
dren are given a great deal of free- 
dom. Many golf-playing papas and 
bridge-playing mammas have little 
time for their children. They rarely 
see them except at table. And when 
they do it is to tell of some ‘‘smart 


one’ they pulled at business, golf 
or bridge. The young emulate their 
elders. 


Furthermore, domestic harmony, 
which is essential for the well-being 
of the children, is lacking in many 
homes. And the economic stress has 
forced many mothers to go to work, 
and of necessity to neglect their chil- 
dren. Too, the moral fiber of some 
fathers has been weakened by con- 
tinued unemployment. 

General Draper, Chief Constable of 


the city of Toronto, in his annual 
report for 1937 comments: “Im- 
proper understanding of the value 


of discipline, and failure on the part 
of responsible adults to administer 
it in an effective manner, and at a 
proper time, breed a lack of regard 
which ultimately leads to crime and 
incorrigibility. The failure of par- 
ents to clearly instill into the minds 
of children the difference between 
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right and wrong—the moral differ- 
ence between taking something that 
does not belong to them, and accept- 
ing something which is given to them 
--in the pre-school and early school 
years, is in no small measure re- 
sponsible for so many youngsters be- 


coming involved in theft of every 
description.”’ 
NHE apparent lack of religious 


training in many of the children 
who appear before the Court is caus- 
ing the authorities some concern. 
During the hours I spent at the Court 
as an observer, I heard children re- 
peatedly say that they attend no 
Church and no Sunday School. In 
our discussion later, Judge Mott said 
that it was not uncommon for a de- 
linquent not to know the communion 
or denomination ‘‘he should attend 
if he were to attend any religious 
activity.”’ It does seem to point to 
a falling off in church membership. 
And there is no evidence of an in- 
creased membership of secular bodies 
imposing as high a standard of moral 
conduct. ; 

The contrast between the amount 
of delinquency in London and in To- 
ronto seems to give added weight to 
the conclusion of General Draper 
that “‘the prevalence of juveniles in- 
volved in crimes of a more serious 
nature is too great. There is still 
something needed to counteract more 
effectively those elements in present- 
day society which tend to cause juv- 
enile delinquency.’’ 

It would appear that the approach 
to delinquency in Toronto by the 
public lacks the co-operation and 
sanity given to it by the Court. “The 
home, school and church,’’ continues 
General Draper in his report, ‘‘con- 
stitute the three major links of the 
chain of responsibility in character 
training. That the school is becom- 
ing more alive to its responsibility in 
this regard is apparent by the change 
being brought about in the educa- 
tional system of the Province, under 
which the emphasis, heretofore 
placed on the mastery of the course 
of study, is being directed more to 
the best development of the child 
both as an individual and as a con- 
tributive member of a constantly 
changing society. The stressing of 
the value of good citizenship and 
greater concentration of effort on 
the development of initiative should 
fit them much better to their normal 
place in society in later years. But 
the schools cannot do the whole job 
of training for citizenship. Parents 
have obligations as well as rights in 
the training of children. Local com- 
mittees have similar obligations and 
opportunities.” 

The value of the social agencies 
was made strikingly apparent during 
the Polio epidemic of 1937. The clos- 
ing of the schools and clubs and soci- 
eties gave the delinquency graph line 
a marked turn upward, with the re- 
sult that the delinquency figures for 
1937 were the highest in seven years. 


WITH this in mind much good 


could be done, we think, if in- 
fluential social organizations, such as 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., 
would establish numerous commun- 
ity group centres throughout the city, 
thereby going to the child rather 
than having the child come to them. 
Points that were the centre of child 
population twenty years ago are now 
on, or beyond, the fringe. And al- 
though transportation has speeded 
up, the danger of accident has equal- 
ly increased. Mothers, therefore, 
prefer to keep their children in their 
own locality. The cost of travel also 
keeps many near home. The sphere 
of influence both geographical and 
social of some organizations is, 
therefore, cut down under the pres- 
ent system of operation. 

In his search for a_ possible 
remedy, General Draper queries: ‘‘Is 
the key to be found in the greater 
development of supervised play- 
grounds? In the greater co-ordina- 
tion of efforts of worthy social agen- 
cies with the schools? In the in- 
creased use of schools and other 
publicly owned buildings as recrea- 
tion and rallying centres for the 
young people of each community area 
at other than school hours? In the 
greater development of the 30y 
Scout movement, clubs and 
other similar activities? The ans- 
wer can and will be found if all in- 
terested unselfishly work towards its 
accomplishment.” 

The proper approach to _ delin- 
quency by the community will have 
its compensations. In the words of 
Philips Brooks: ‘‘He who helps a 
boy become a good and strong man 
makes a contribution of the first 
order to the welfare of society.” 


boys’ 


_ Two brawny heavyweight wrestlers of Scotia show Lon- 
rsion of the Highland Fling. The scene is the annual Highland 


Gathering at Ranelagh. 
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Surety Bonds 


protect 


Building Enterprises 


Surety Bonds guarantee the 
completion of office buildings, 
apartments, large houses or 
provincial highways . . . and 
are usually a stipulation in the 
contract when such work is 
awarded to contractors. 


If you are awarding a 
building contract, insist upon 
a Pearl Surety Bond to safe- 
guard the work. The Pearl, 
incorporated in London, Eng- 
land, in 1864, has a strong 
financial background. Ask 
your Pearl agent for detail, 
or write to us. 
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The Orchestral Work Shops 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


“The Orchestra Speaks,” by Bernard 


Shore. Toronto, Longmans, Green. 
$2.50. 
\ ANY readers are familiar with the 
a 


spectacle of a great ore hestra of 90 
or 100 players, who when the con- 
ductor takes the stand become cogs 
in the machine. When they function 
properly they are credited with be- 
ing a single and relatively perfect 
musical instrument. When one 
wrong,--momentary damnation! 

What are these players 
about during long pauses? What are 
they whispering when we see their 
lips move? After all they are human 
beings; with the jealousies and 
rivalries of artists. Above all what do 
they privately think of the being on 
the rostrum, whose robots they are 
for the time being? It is these ques- 
tions that Bernard Shore, first viola 
of the famous Queens Hall Orchestra 
of London, now controlled by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, il- 
Juminates. 

Countless books have been published 
about orchestra and orchestral music, 


goes 


thinking 


but, so far as the writer is aware, this 
little volume of Mr. Shore’s is unique. 
The reader is given a vivid picture 
of famous conductors at work in the 
throes of preparation; and how the 
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individual orchestral performers re- 
act to their personalities and manner- 
isms. 

Jackets are seldom entirely trust- 
worthy, and that which enfolds “The 
Orchestra Speaks” exaggerates when 
it states that Mr. Shore deals with 
“practically all the great conductors.” 
Only four outside the British group 
are dealt with, Toscanini (of course), 
Mengelburg, Koussevitsky and Casals. 
This leaves out Furtwangler, Stokow- 
ski, and half a score of others; but 
nobody would expect Mr. Shore to 
have played under all the eminent 
conductors in the world. As it is, 
his experience has been marvellous, 
and his ability to deal in a lucid, 
vivacious manner with abstruse tech- 
nical problems betokens literary gifts 
of a high order. 

His eye-witness studies of British 
Conductors, some of whom have not 
been heard in America, are of especial 
interest. Two of this group, Eugene 


Goosens and John Barbirolli have 
comparatively recently become resi- 
dent conductors in America; but he 


gives an equally high or higher rat- 
ing of Leslie Heward, Julius Harrison, 
Malcolm Sargent, whose fame is more 
limited. His studies of Britishers who 


have achieved world fame like Sir 
Henry Wood, Sir Adrian Boult, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Albert Coates and 


Sir Hamilton Harty are profoundly 
interesting with all he has worked 
intimately. 


If “genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains,” Sir Henry Wood’s 
career entitles him to that epithet. 
Mr. Shore shows that he labored 


as no conductor past or present has 
ever labored to develop popular taste 
for the best music through the 
medium of Promenade Concerts by 
the Queen’s hall Orchestra. The de- 
velopment of public taste in England 
in the past half century is illustrated 
by two “Proms” programs of 1895 
which show the type of music Wood 
was obliged to play to gain a public 
following. They seem incredible to- 
day but at that time Wood was com- 
pelled to vex his spirit and litter his 
retentive memory with trash, to woo 
his public. 

Obviously Mr. Shore regards Bee- 
cham as the most inspired conductor 
in respect of compelling personality 


and intuitive understanding that 
Great Britain has ever known. He 
ventures the opinion that no one can 


estimate the orchestral work of Delius 
at their true value until he has heard 
them conducted by Beecham. Delius 
refused to use detailed expression 
marks on his scores and Beecham 
alone has an intuitive understanding 
of them. He believes that unless 
3eecham undertakes to task of edit- 
ing these works for posterity they 
will fall into disuse. Of this great 
conductor he says; “Beecham at a 
concert becomes a sheer personifica- 
tion of the music he is performing. 
Every part of him seems associated 
with its vitals, and every gesture or 
facial expression the result of feelings 
that know no rein.” 


THE CRIME 
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AUTHOR AND WIFE. 


try,” with Mrs. Mackenzie at the 
Grosvenor House, 
Of Sir Adrian Boult’s ability to 


identify himself completely with the 
work to be performed he has a very 
high opinion. Devoid of the “prima 
donna temperament” this conductor is 
a joy to work with. “Boult” he says, 
“may possibly never become a popular 
idol, but there are few conductors in 
the world who surpass him in the art 
of true interpretation.” With Coates, 
“everything is shot through with emo- 


tion and fire.’ Of Harty he says; 
“Were he not such a magnificent 
musician, criticism might say that 


he flavors his interpretations too much 
with his own personality.” 

Readers will be interested to learn 
that most conductors in rehearsal ex- 
plain the effects they want by singing 
at the performers. The voices of 
Beecham and Toscanini are weird, 
but convey their meaning. Of the 
four foreigners he analyses he finds 
Casals misplaced as a_ conductor, 
though as a violoncellist, an artist so 
supremely fine that every string per- 
former wishes to stop and listen to 
him. “The divine simplicity of his 
phrasing and musicianship shows his 
greatness in every note he _ plays.” 
But as a conductor outside Spain 
he cannot make himself understood 
by the orchestra either by speech or 
with his baton. 


the most 
are those which describe a 
under Toscanini, whose 

Mr. Shore admits. It 
perience, with the 


Among interesting pages 
rehearsal 
supremacy 
is a trying ex- 


conductor calling 


“Sing” in several languages, for 
Toscanini’s motto is, ‘Music, unless 
you sing, is nothing” Nearly blind 


he will single out the third trombone 
or second viola if the tone is faulty, 
and no conductor is so completely sub- 
merged in the work he is interpreting. 


Koussevitsky is a trial in a differ- 
ent sense. Whereas Toscanini is 
modest in his relations with those 
under him, the Russian is a tyrant, 
who will allow no performer at re- 
hearsal to ask a question or even 
speak. But no conductor has a greater 


knowledge of the capabilities of an 
orchestra, and he has also the rare 
and precious gift of communicating 
his mind 


CALENDAR 


BY J. V. MCAREE 


Ww HAVE to report on two much 
two 


bette: than and 
much worse. The best of them is “The 
Case of the Shoplifter’s Shoe” by 
Erle Stanley Gardner (McClelland 
This is one of 


and Stewart, $2.25). 

the best of the Perry Mason books, if 
not indeed the very best, which means 
that of its kind there is none better. 
There is one notable chapter in which 
the district attorney coaches a _ wit- 
ness who wants to tell the truth yet 
is persuaded to tell something else. 
In the end, of course, Justice in the 
guise of Mason triumphs. . “Cof- 
fins For Three” by Fred C. Davis 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.25) is destined 
for the movies. The sleuthing is not of 
the highest grade and it seems to us 
author pinned the murder on 


average 


that the 


the wrong character but there is 
some rich low comedy and extremely 
funny dialogue in the Jonathan Lat- 
imer vein. The chief defect of the 
story springs from the author’s al 
most complete ignorance of pigeons 
and pigeon racing and since pigeons 
figure prominently in the book, this 
constitutes a grave blemish in the 
eyes of those who know a little more 
about the birds than Mr. Davis. But 
it will not spoil the tale for others... 
Clyde B. Clason has written several 
interesting detective stories in which 
Prof. Westborough has 


played the 


chief role. We find the _ professo 
again in ‘The Man From _ Tibet” 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.25). We also 
find to our dismay that about three 
quarters of the book is made up of 
facts about Tibet which the autho 
has painstakingly assimilated That 
they are reliable is plain enough from 
the fact that he gives two or 


three 


pages of authorities 


the names of 





H. W. 
mans” 


KATZ, 


author of “The Fish- 
(Reviewed last week). 


But the 


Tibet part of the story is 
merely stage dressing and props. Let 
us hope this is the worst book Mr. 
Clason will give us. Another dis- 
mal failure in which another amateur 


sleuth of some 
“Night on the 
lotte Murray 


standing figures is 
thei by Char 
Russell (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.25). The detective is Jane 
Edwards and the story is not fai 
short of terrible. 


Addenda 
PRIGHTON ROCK,” by 
Greene (Ryerson Press, $2) ought 

really to be reviewed by a more com- 

petent literary critic than the present 
writer; but as it has come into our 
hands it is necessary that we say 
something about it. There is no de- 
tection and not much mystery about 
it though murders are not lacking. It 
is a story of the race track mobs that 
infest English tracks, and take their 
toll of the bookies under the guise of 
protecting them. The chief character 
is a young desperado spoken of gen- 
erally as The Boy who finds himself 
at the head of one of these little gangs 
and sees murder as his only way out 
of his predicament, and at the end 
suicide. Here is a remarkable study 
of juvenile perversion. Another not- 


Graham 


able character is the big, good-natured 
hooker who drives him to his doom be- 
cause he has killed one of her casual 


friends. It is a book at once powerful 


and delicate, and we expect that in 
a few years Mr. Greene’s will be one 
of the big names in contemporary 


English fiction. 
Philmore 


“Short List,” by R 


(Collins $2) is as fine a piece 
of work as one is likely to come across 
in a year’s reading of detective fic- 
tion. The author has written one or 
two other books of this type and his 
amateur sleuth, Swan, the _ school- 


Phil- 
humorist, 


master, appears once more. Mr. 
more is a scholar and a 
though he is no particular purist in 
the matter of using the English lan 
guage. The tale is wholly original 
and thoroughly enjoyable. “There 
Is No Return,” by Anita Blackmon 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.25) falls a long 
way short of her first book, “Murder 
a la Richelieu” and is pretty worth- 
less. The only reason we mention it is 
that the former novel aroused con- 
siderable expectations which have not 
been justified. “Rope Enough,” by 
John Stephen Strange (Doubleday 
Doran, $2.25) is no much better. But 
Barney Gantt, the newspaper photog- 
rapher, is a pleasant enough char- 
acter and his photography has more 
to do with the plot than it had in the 
earlier works in which he appeared 


The story also tends to perpetuate 
illusions about a newspaper world, 
which, so far as our knowledge is con- 


cerned, never existed outside of 
movies and other fiction. 


the 


Compton Mackenzie, 
Foyles Literary 
Park Lane, 


author of “The Windsor Tapes- 
Luncheon held recently at 
London. 


One of the-most ingratiating pic- 
tures is that of the great Dutchman, 
Willem Mengelberg, who frankly ad- 
mits “There is nothing I do not know 
about the orchestra.” He talks a great 
deal, exaggerates his age, but has a 
bubbling sense of humor. He super- 
vises the tuning of the orchestra him- 
self, and will spend half an hour see- 
ing that every instrument is tuned up 
to the pitch of the first oboe, which 
for him is high priest of the instru- 
mental choir. 

From no other book that the re- 
viewer knows of, will a music lover 
learn so much as to how the effects 
which enrapture him in concert per- 
formance are brought into being. 


Fiction Findings 


by H. W. Free- 
Macmillan. $2.25. 


“Andrew to the Lions,” 
man. ‘Toronto, 


A NDREW is a Suffolk schoolmaster, 

a classics man, thirty years old, 
who is fed up on school-teaching, and 
has begun to doubt the validity of 
“pure” scholarship. He saves enough 
to go to Italy, and his father’s death 
brings him a small legacy which en- 


ables him to stay there for several 
years with the gently passionate 
Elvira and her daughter. Elvira’s 
death sends him back to England, 


where he enters upon his inheritance 
of a Suffolk cottage. He grows vege- 
tables, enters into the beer-and-darts 
companionship of the village inn, and 
almost marries the landlady, when a 
letter arrives from Spain, from 
Marisa, the daughter of his dead Ital- 
ian lady, Elvira. She is in need of his 
help. He goes to her, and becomes in- 
volved in the opening of the Civil 
War. Marisa is killed, and Andrew 
becomes assistant to a lion-tamer in 
a French circus, who has helped him 
to escape from Spain. 

The best part of the story is the 
accounts of the cottage and the inn, 
the vegetables and the dart tourna- 
ments. Andrew himself is an unin- 
teresting character, and there is lots 
of local color, including a bull-fight, 
and a_ tender and = sentimental 
eroticism which should make the book 
popular at the lending libraries. This 
is a pleasant book to read, and its 
Suffolk chapters are a fine example of 
that sort of nostalgic rural writing 
that is done se well in English litera- 
ture, from Walton through Richard 
Jeftries to Marry Webb and Henry 
\Villiamson., : 


Kate 
Doubleday, 


“Pray for the Wanderer,” by 
O’Brien. Toronto, 
Doran. $2.75 

\ ATTHEW COSTELLO, a success- 

*“~ ful novelist and playwright, whose 

books are banned by the Free State, 

returns to his native Mellick to 
reorientate himself after the unhappy 
termination of a rather serious love 
affair. Temperamentally he is as 
foreign to the family and scenes to 
which he turns after sixteen years as 
if he were altogether a foreigner, but 
he finds rest and a certain measure of 
content in their quiet acceptance of 
things as they are. He is tempted to 
settle down there and become a good 

Catholic and De Valera man, in spite 

of the fact that the artist in him 

makes him impatient of dictatorship 
and regimentation. In the end, how- 
ever, his spirit turns in on itself, and 


he refuses to cease his tilting with 
windmills. 


The fine stuff in it, 
some beautiful descriptive writing, in 
which the pastoral loveliness of green 
country is carried into the heart of the 
reader, and some rather good charac- 
terizations, notably of Nell and loose- 
tongued, cynical, wise Tom Mahoney, 
and a very delightful small boy, Liam. 


book has some 


There are also some good conversa- 
tions, full of ideas on art, literature, 
life, polities and religion, between 
Matt and Tom and Matt and Nell. It 
IS a pleasant book to read, and vet 
somehow it never quite coheres as a 
story. Your sympathy is only partly 
with the hero, and you feel vaguely 


that all the people talk too much and 
get no forrarder. In the conflict be- 
tween artistic integrity and ortho- 
Goxy, you are not really excited over 
the danger of Pegasus being led hal- 
tered to pasture in an Irish meadow 
because you never quite get to believ- 


ing Matthew’s Pegasus an authentic 
Winged steed. 


“Death on the Installment Plan,” by 
Louis-Ferdinand C éline. Toronto 


McClelland and Stewart. $2.75. 


peath on the Installment Plan” 


not a detective Story, but the 
of the 


is 
story 
first eighteen years in the life 


of a Parisian brat, ’ son of a petty 
shopkeeper and clerk. The author 
does not Stop at calling a Spade a 
spade: he will use it to pile 


up a heap 


of smoking ordure for His 


inspection. 
translator i 


finds use for five of the 
seven usually unmentionable Anglo- 
Saxon monosyllables 


, and this ¢ * 
phere of é his atmos 


filth and perversion, of 
cloacal exhibitionism, is maintained 
fairly consistently throughout the 
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CZECHS 
GERMANS 


BY ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


WW ao bs ciety 
oman Baas 


Ste a 


lithe 


We might as well say Czechs, Ger- 
mans and Canadians for the fate of 
our country is bound up with the 
events taking place today in Central 
Uurope. 


‘*You certainly are in a tough 
spot bere!’ an American journalist 
was recently moved to remark to 
Dr. Benes. ‘We have been in 4 
‘tough spot’ for a thousand years,’ 
calmly replied the Czechoslovak 
President. CZECHS “AND GER- 
MANS fastens these thousand years 
between 299 fascinating and authori- 
tative pages ... the best guide to 
the Czech-German question which 
this reviewer has seen.”—Prof. Will- 
son Woodside in Saturday Night, 


Sept. 10. $3.00 
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MADEIRA. 
Vertical City 
GIBRALTAR 
Unconquerable 


ALGIERS 
Romantic 


MONACO 

Casino, Gaiety 
NAPLES, ATHENS 
Classic Beauty 
HOLY LAND 
Sacred Font 
EGYPT 

The Nile’s Mystery 


INDIA 
Vibrant, Amazing 








Homewood Sanitarium, Gueiph, Ontario 7 
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CEYLON _ 
Jewels and Flowers 
PENANG _ 
Ancient Ruins 
SINGAPORE 
Modern Might . 
BANGKOK PS 
Celestial Venice $A 
HONG KONG 42! 
Britain-in-China e9 
MANILA rg 
U.S.-in-the-Orient ae 
BALI , ; 
Lovely Paradise Re 
JAVA an 
Fabulous Fertility fue 
DURBAN in 
African Zulus Re 
CAPETOWN_ pi 
Tall Land's End ing 
ST. HELENA ve. 
Exiled Napoleon 
RIO DE JANEIRO ta: 
Breathless Beaut) ; 
BAHIA a 
Ancient Capital oO 
TRINIDAD ca 
Gem of the Indies 
HAVANA _ It 
Latin V ivacity * 
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All in one cruise! From an 
New York Jan. 7, 1939, for as 
127 days. $2300 up. Details 
7" 0 
from your own Travel Agent \ | 
or nearest Canadian Pacific 5 
Agent. “ 
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GOING TO ENGLAND. 
ENGLAND IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MARKET FOR ™ In 
KINDS OF GOODS ESPECIALLY FURNITURE Pet.) ae a 
CUTLERY BED AND TABLE pb te, | Pet CLOTHING Lie) n 
VISIONS oo Lee ass | YOUR REQUIREMENTS WE CAN 
SUPPLY DIRECT Pe teh MANUFACTURER Las ets 7 8 n 
PRICES be 8 ss YOUR PURCHASES IN ENGLANDIT AND SAVE 
TRAVELLING EXPENSES “2 
OVERSEAS SUPPLY CO . 
1 NEW BURLINGTON STREET ak 
REGENT STREET LONDON W 
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Occupational Therapy 
interesting things to 
do, “and kindly, relaxing care, 
with freedom from all worry 
— diet, electrotherapy, hy- 
drotherapy, beautiful well- 
appointed buildings and * 
grounds—these, under spe- 
cialized medical supervision 
are offered by Homewood in 
restoring patients suffering 
from nervous and mental 
strain to normal health. 
Rates moderate. 
Address Harvey Clare, M.D q 
Medical Superintendent, De 
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cash. No magic can produce it. 

Banking is not all sunshine. 
it has its cloudy aspects too. 
Banks must stand ready to pay 
I 


Money invested in Govern- 
ment bonds is, however, just as 
much a loan for the Govern- 
ment’s purposes as a loan to a 


eir_creditors—the depositors farmer is a credit for his pur- 
ind note-holders — a hundred poses. In 1937 the average of 
ses. ; i g 


cents on the dollar; but banks fank loans and investments 
unfortunately cannot always ¢ombined was $2.158.000.000: 
ollect a hundred cents on the jy 1929. $1.841,000.000, 

lollar! They have losses, in- 
evitably, and must set aside 
ubstantial sums to meet them. 

A bank must keep itself in 
uch a cash position as to be 
ble to pay you your deposit 
vhenever you see fit to with- 
raw it. 

Chartered banks are required 
iy law to lodge with the Bank 
£ Canada, or hold in Bank of 
anada notes, five per cent. of 
heir depositors’ funds; but, in oe ‘ 
practice, they always carry The Bank Act fixes the par 
howt twice that percentage. value of bank shares at $100. 
Jeposits with and notes of the The average price paid to 
lank af Canada éarn ino jeter- banks by the shareholders when 

est for the chartered. banks. shares were issued was $165 per 
-It is necessary also to keep share. Of this, $100 has gone 
‘further amount in short term [ Capital Account, and $65 
investments readily convertible 48 been placed in Reserve. 
nto cash. The yield on such Over many years undivided 
nvestments is low, firstly, be- profits, now amounting to $34 
ause Treasury Bills and other per share, have been left in the 
short term securities mature at yusiINess by shareholders and 
short date; secondly, because— added to reserve, for the greater 
banks having no monopoly of security of depositors and note- 
noney or credit — cash reserves holders. 

£ many industrial concerns The average shareholder’s in- 
ompete for this type of in- vestment in Canada’s chartered 
vestment. banks now, therefore, amounts 

Bank earnings depend very to $199 per share. A dividend 

largely upon loans, but a bank of say 8 per cent. on the $100 
can lend only when the customer par value is, in fact, only 
wants to borrow. slightly over four per cent. on 

Ordinary bank loans in 1929 _ the money actually invested, or 
averaged $1,342,000,000; in left with the bank by the share- 
1937 only $731,000,000. holder. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS 
3 OF CANADA 


Your local branch bank manager will be glad to talk banking 
with you. He will be glad to answer your questions from the 
standpoint of his own experience. The next article in this 
series will appear in this newspaper. Watch for it. 


Thus bank credit in Canada 
was actually greater in 1937 by 
$317,000,000 than in the same 
period of 1929, the boom year. 

As with credit, so with cash. 
As of October, 1937, over 
$17,000,000 more in bank notes 
were in the hands of the public 
than in October of the boom 
year 1929, 

A word with you about divi- 
dends. 


SR 
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BOOK OF THE WEEK | 
near all that counts Unmaking a Kin | 
B | 
He g 
BY EDGAR MCINNIS | 
(THE story of Edward VIII is’ in which the question of the king's | 
bound to appeal to any lover of marriage became a decisive symbol _ | , 
«aa Die romance. Whatever clouds may and an ultimate test : 
r v os sabe ; Sea oie oo : avs 
: Discriminating visitors to 2 hover around it, there still shines Those who cherish such views | 
3 New York are careful to & on ee them that vital essence of are not likely to abandon them as a 
x 3 Ss all the world’s great love stories result of Mr. Mackenzie's k c 
i; select a small, quiet hotel : ; S great love stories s of Mr. Mackenzie’s book. But 
ay iid an ae ai ak E the readiness to count the world they need look to that book for no 
i Y ; i well lost rather than surrender confirmation. Mr. Mackenzie starts 
: theatres, fashionable € that love. And if the lover of ro- from the premise that Edward was 
i 3 I ard was 
shops, Radio City, and * mance happens also to be one of driven from the throne solely be- | 
5 Ps a Th e the few Jacobites extant, the cause he refused to abandon the 
ii other attractions...Uhey = & appeal of that story—even though woman he loved. With this as his 
‘prefer The Seymour. Sur- e its hero be the usurper whom the plot, he makes the whole story 
z roundings of home-like oe disown—is nothing short both vivid and moving. He has \ 
i of irresistible for his hero “a prince of elfle Ee 
< . : é *Ifland 
i, refinement. R , Neer ach ee cee Saher eee , 
“= nent estaurant _So it is quite in order to find Mr, 9° Use his own phrase. He has his 
pacious rocms with bath Compton Mackenzie rising passion- Villain (ready to double in comic 
$ 50 ately to the defence of the late Telief) in Mr. Baldwin, behind 
from vs rae king in “The Windsor Tapestry’ Whom lurks the more sinister 
Edmond Cotty, Man- IN TROUBLE. Myrna Loy and Walter Pidgeon having difficulty with some (Ryerson Press, $5.00). His intro- igure of the Archbishop of Canter- 5 
ager, - (Formerly Mee A savages in a scene from the film, ''Too Hot to Handle.” ductory note expresses his revul- et He has Mr. Winston Chur- 
; . P. R. Hotels). sion at “the abominable tre chill as the doughty paladin ready 
a ‘ aa é é > 2atment ghty paladin ready 
Es 3 : ene . ; : which H.R.H > . indegr at any moment to dash i . > . 
Bae iuhat six hundred pages. Great literature than here. And for the life of me, | : a R.H. the Duke of Windsor ates .ia 9 dash in from the Meany millions of alert men and 
4M. has never been mealy-mouthed, but can’t see that it is necessary. At any had received and was still receiv- Wings and flourish a chivalrous ‘ys ‘ = 
A ] Nf the absence of mealy-mouthiness is rate, no one can accuse the writer of ing,” his “rising indignation” [@nce. It may not be convincing. oceay, ee hacia ) 
aly ss s c ’ Oe accuse 2 > ve ae : it is ¢ o~tre Iw o "eOC i : 
Es | not in itself sufficient to guarantee making vice attractive ree Six months, his even- “pu it is all extremely good read- eae! ~ nt — ae | 
ca aN : a ; ual dete ation “ > pe &. Sy KNOW ne P 
wea greatness. ‘The publishers quote a re- Apart from its brutal naturalism, | at his tue a to ag per end upon ao li ro 7 
Es | view by Trotsky which speaks of the story has considerable power, and dress the halance  ; effort to re- . - Sil nie Oe ae 
4 Rabelais, but in this book there isnone one or two memorable characters, | A wen mlence OF CpMuan,: It is Edward 's En la d aie ce ee eee 
NEW YORK of Rabelais’ free-hearted, great earth- particularly the inventor-editor-aero- | race Satie ao and one which — 
. ; ‘ : : , ; ; ever falters 2 ¢ > : 
Just off Fifth Avenue shaking and cleansing laughter. naut-promoter, who is a sort of blend whole five Settee a a coaitcbeas T° MY mind, however, the most Be self assured, smart, modern! 
: windy among Swift's Yahoos is of Micawber and Ibsen’s Hjalmar pages of the book pe ek interesting parts of the book are Flip your flame with a RONSON — 
here to be found more bestial matter Ekdal. The novel has a vitality of its ‘ not directly concerned with Ed- the finest money can buy. i 
a > vay = se = et - ina ward at all. On that subject the | You'll be proud to use it your- 
spate of emotion. There is little rest . author frankly admits that |} as i i 
‘ é y ¢ s that he has ‘self and to present it t. : 
| little beauty, and only a wry sort of Issue Still Confused no information which has not al- ‘ie ee aif 
laughter. The author is a physician ready is 
z i é S € ysic : : pn a 2 ady been published, and even \ 
A FEW CANDID W RD dwells on diseases of body and mind | r MANY particulars it is easy to that is used selectively as a result 
B with what might almost be described | |. SYMpathize with Mr. Mackenzie’s of his determination “to write And, for the Lad, 
as relish, There are parts of the book | indignation. Even those who ac- nothing that would cause em- sapere“ 
BOUT B N E RNIN * that read like a case-history from con dean en as necessary barrassment to the Duke and | RONSON Literpact 
A A I A é Krafft-Ebing translated into the lan- and desirable could hardly be Duchess of Windsor.” | 
5 - ; ae difie : 2 2 4 Juchess indsor. He is thus | Lighter with built-in 
L guage of the gutter. His slice of life edified by the combination of offi- confined to interpreting and com- powder compartm 
has fallen in the sewer, and all the ee Ph tt mpeg and_ ecclesiastical menting upon the facts already sifter ff Faden 
: Sian Ree charitableness whic “S j ; é io at Gace ae i gtd 
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“The Doomsday Men,” by J. B. Priest- of the abdication itself the emo- essential documents of a most his- 
Half of one per cent. a year on total assets is not much of a ley. Macmillan. $2.25. ae of the eal te observer tend toric event. But it is in his treat- 
‘ a a ; ca ae o be somewhat more confused f : ine hil 
rofit margin for any business, corporate or individual. sieeve , ; sed. ment of the backgroun s 
Pp g y : ns F = indi idual N THIS most readable yarn you will And this confusion springs largely picture of the icles lato 7 on 
Yet that is all the “velvet”? there is in the business of find a mad scientist with an atomic from the question, still unsolved Edward was born in 1894. or his 
’ cs e8 S — ve . Ot, s 
Canada’s chartered banks. disintegrator to end disintegrators, for many of us, as to what the description of a long-dead Oxford 
. : ‘ nas and a crazy religious fanatic preach- essentials of that issue were E —sHeci i e 
Banks pay interest on personal savings deposits. ‘They ine the ent Seg ee 85 oe ere. and especially of pre-war Mag- 
Racing t onde sais 5 : ing ne end of the world, both allied rhe official version, of course, is dalen, or particularly in the lively | 
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The difference is not all “velvet” by any means—for aire, convinced that life is not worth on the conviction that the present offspring of George III—it is in | 
these reasons: . : living. They are to be found in a fan- Duchess was unfitted to be Queen these that he finds his fullest scope 
; Ss: tastic tower-laboratory in the Mo- of tngiand, and that, as wife of the and that the reader is likely to dis- 
(a) It costs money to operate a bank. jave desert, with Boulder Dam as a King, she could be nothing less. cover the keenest enjoyment. Mr ; 
(b) The cash reserves held by the bank earn nothing. convenient source of unlimited power. Yet there are still carping souls Mackenzie’s style is always inter- } 
(c) A bank must provide for losses. io tower ag an og a. who wonder whether the people of esting, and even his sentimentally 
7 . : ect, young and personable, looking ongle , 5 ay , re ion: assages ar ter 
(d) Earnings on a great deal of a bank’s assets are very low. eit ae woe ee ee England, much as they may have emotional passages are often 
g g , or — an American physicist look- | disliked such a prospect, were so rounded off with a witty turn. His 
More than 25,000 people are employed in Canada’s ra : a Envilah-Awme __fellow-scientist, appalled that they were deter- dislikes are expressed with shrewd 
banks. In the last ten fiscal years Canada’s chart- cer a fe me come adventurer | mined to abandon the most popular malice; and even when his strokes 
ered banks have paid in wages and salaries, some - mae othe nge a murdered brother. Prince ever produced by the pres- seem unduly heavy, they are tell- 
$376,000,000 — purchasing power distributed over the ght: a i movie-stunt man,down | ent dynasty sooner than accept ing and well directed. It may dis- a some, 
Dominion. on his luck, but possessing a battered | Mrs. Simpson as Queen. And there appoint him if this valiant blast on / 
and suicidal ’plane. And then there is | exists a suspicion, still unallayed, behalf of a lost cause is welcomed Ch fr ; i 
In the same ten years banks When business falls off or Priestley to tell the story, plausibly, that the true issue was a far chiefly for its entertaining aspects; cose nowsrom o distinguished 
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ings takes a large amount each lying idle in the banks, finds in- ended. There is a slight allegorical jng personal friend. On the critical but not, alas, very interesting to the 
year. vestment in Government bonds. content, which may be taken or left’ plain, Mr. MacTavish confines him- curious twentieth century mind which 
Any money a bank pays- These earn substantially less alone, ig bap ie Mra the persed celf to platitudes, save where he ob- prefers high seasoning in the treat 
. : , : . ness of the finale. 1is is one you serves that. i ‘n art. lines “h: ent of the famous e 
taxes, wages or other costs—can than ordinary loans. fy cate ta ce : serves that, in modern art, lines “had ment of the famou: WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 
? : Z 2 Seeing In the movies, to be crooked, askew, or apparently 
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sources—and must be paid in prefer commercial loans. gratuitously at the National Gallery, BOOKS RECEIVED ore 
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and is rash enough to suggest—with- “This Died. Auta. bw Oswald 
“Ars Longa,’ by Newton MacTavish oUt adducing one shred of evidence Dutch (Longmans, Green, $3.50) 
Toronto. Ontario Publishing Co, that one of its Italian masters is spur. Under a pseudonym the author, who DOMINION ART METAL WORKS 
2.0, ius.” As Jottings for inmate cronies wan" qm eyecwitness to the eran | Commodore Buln, Torent, Ont 
c s B * : ss -_ att e titel : : . : , ’ . 
BY GRAHAM MciNNES may have their place; but there was or presage omy coon te py England: RONSON PRODUCTS itd., London 
no point in publishing them. For, 


T 1S har see acTavis : . ; ticular Austrian) politics and Ger- 
[1S hard to see why Mr. MacTavish as the author justly, if curiously, ob 4 ; : ; 





bothered to write this book. Per- serves: “. ‘hanks wae tan webs man Se Hitler came 
haps the trouble is that he did not gtyle. Style there still is. And there into power in 1933 
bother enough. Had he done so, there ty'e always will be.” But not here si i=. cea ls agin ama ear ‘iis 
is little doubt that a man of his wide 
iequaintance might have made a val 
uable contribution to the personal doc BLAND STUDY 
umentation of which Canadian art 
stands so badly in need. Instead, we “The Miracle of Haworth,” by W 
et anecdotes—many of them dull o1 Bertram White. Toronto, Oxford 


pointless—about painters he has University Press. $4. 
known, liberally sprinkled with 
clichés, misspelt proper names and BY MARGARET LAWRENCE 


proper | BEFORE YOU INSURE — CONSULT 


} Y 
heavy, facetious and repetitions to a \ BLAND study of the Brontes 
degree. The material seems to have “~ The author takes to heart some 
been assembled hastily without check of the recent studies of the famous Yy 
sentences are duplicated. In other their psychology and find them pecu 
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ing over, and phrases, incidents, whole sisters which look speculatively into 
places the author contradicts himself iarly off the normal. He does not like 
within the distance of a few pages. it. He thinks it is playing fast and 
On p. 124, for instance, we learn that loose with the immortal dead and is 
“Montreal never has held in Canada all fantastic supposition So he 
the leading place in any of the arts builds up a case for Charlotte as a 
that I know of.” On p. 129, however, nice girl, just a bit on the ardent 
Montreal “was for years, and still is side; her father as a fine old man 
a kind of Dominion art centre.” When just a bit retiring; her brother Bran 
writing at second hand, Mr. Mac- well as a brilliant young man who 
Tavish is not at all reliable—witness had fallen into bad ways with drugs 
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FINALLY COMPLETED, after prolonged and careful planning and craftsman 
ship, Grace Church-on-the-Hill is considered to be one of Toronto's most out- 
standing churches in architecture and furnishings. The chancel furniture shown 
in this photograph was designed and made by Lionel Rawlinson. Architects 
for the church were Allward and Gouinlock. The hand carved altar rail 

represents the “Tree of Life.” ej 
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How your life insurance money , 


comes home to boost! 
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1, Perhaps you've sometimes wondered what Sy pet . the sia rh Pay aS gor instance, millions of dollars, held by Metropolitan for the benefit of its 29 
life insurance premiums. Is it locked in a vault for safe ae : cs i oe Sean million policyholders in Canada and the United States, are invested in Dominio 
- e i ; wey enh ~]- i ~wheancse 3¢ rork ; care 7 re > . x : : . a a Fe 
not required for current claims and expenses 18 put scchaten “—* | =n Soe and Federal, Provincial and State, county, and municipal bonds. You’ve see 
| in first mortgages on real estate and securities paying a fixed rate of income, where these dollars come home to dost your community—in new roads, bridges, schov 
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je Dera tae sink SeanGhaste 1 ai: Sneepanish anv for the payment of ! ity- 
| the borrowers who are responsible to the insurance company for the payment f for your children, and a multitude of other public improvements. 
interest and the repayment of principal also manage and control the enterprise. : 





to be the guest artists at next Thursday’s Promenade Symphony Concert directed 
by Reginald Stewart in the University of Toronto Arena. This concert will 


LISA PARNOVA AND ALEXIS DOLINOFF, brilliant young dancers who are . ey od , ae é . | 
be the one hundredth since the inauguration of these concerts five years ago. 





MUSICAL EVENTS 
Canadian Work Triumphs | 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 






























































































D's APPOINTMENT ove the fact the night The Largo grows upon 
that t great pianist Moriz one as an enthralling, many-voiced 
Rosenthal, was prevente by an in xpression of great emotion, fresh, . 
jury to his oO! ng int pI in every develop- 
ngagement w he Pron ide Syn me} I ne is true of the Marche 
phony Orchestra did not diminis { Solennelle, which is of cumulative 
tendance at Varsity Arena last week nterest rising to a climax of dra- 
t gnty Chop it pi : ; me N¢ ae a Recs 3. Metropolitan has invested other millions of dollars in city real estate first mort- 4. Still other life insurance dollars are sent out to work on farms—are invested 
prete vill take t is i cor ment € er work that seems just Sawdust, nh : : ‘ i . wo - . - . : - 
: see ee : ae  diksan ask Viaaler casehienie tam gages, The chances are that right in your own community there are homes, stores, farm mortgages. Spread through the farming sections of many states, th 
oO prestig no less n tive I heap ana lias palCl rk, ana- = sé. em | & - ¢ v2 ~~ SS = = - “y° Se 1 
sting ( dian. planiste were da in Dr. Willan a great and office buildings that life insurance dollars helped to build... money that comes dollars help farmers produce better crops, protect fertility of land, get need 
: < bstitute yrchestral composer, and there is no home to make your community a better place in which to live. equipment, and keep buildings in proper repair. 
For many of us, howevs the in reason why one should wait until he > 
( ce of t 5 oncert lav in he aies ») Say sO A tribute is also due 
that we were able to hear again to conductor and orchestra for the 
magnificent orche breadt nd enthusiasm of their ren- 
il works Dr. He W ) € S 
Willan, wit Leo Smit us re The other orchestral offerings were Number 5 in a series of advertisements 
) is¢ ( e Syvmphe was . . , , ° 
é of . I Sy mph ny wa 1 to give the public a clearer understanding 
versity of Tt ne of Haydn’s many works in ‘ we. aoe 
I I I D 1 . f how a life insurance company operates. Coptes of 
4 = TM, Ss { ) n YT Se ‘ ‘ 7 
tif jel x hx } 2 : - , Jeng Jeprtiscpments t i ailed upe nue ct 
fie par icul irly by ts HIS, in part, is the story of what preceding advertisements wiil be matied upon request 
W ) v perfort ei: Clock.” It is an obvious : eas 
: a enatlation fer <hanamhant the clare. happens to the dollars your life in- 
= , . 
ssu ( x Andante (second movement) is surance company hold r the 1 Me - 
n 1ent ‘ sure ‘ ds for the benefit 
‘ + T } ] + x > + 1 2 é 
f nat ( ough D 1eard a steady tick-tock as of an old- ps . —_ t t 
W d, he fashioned grandfather’s clock The of its policyholders. These dollars are e ro 0 I an dl e 
bee y countryman for a Whole work is radiant in melodic kept constantly employed, earning more : 
fia nt y in s recent quality ind replete with delightful, | ia . a | Pe a = 
: : Shak. vatican eae Wane fansinata its dollars—and thus helping to pay the hnstl h¢ € Om ny % 
5 : cs ‘ Bee re a B o 
I I Reg Stew I to look back cost of your life insurance. (4 MUTUAL COMPANY) ; 
ar t P le ¢ ind recall < ' aa 
I and reca a 2 . . ’ q 
a Bene al mis Wiis. domhistlcated eeliten wile Sut your life insurance company’s ; 
ct that the ym- denouncing Haydn and Handel and first responsibility is to safeguard these NEW YORK 
Symphony S Coronatio1 Mendelssohn, as banal, out-dated and . ; ant 
Deu! “Mi e Solennells evel ilg What composers are dollars. For eventually, when the need ; 
es ent The € mie frequent] ie nhnwtwnt oe I a x Frederick H. Ecker L 2 ee l 
. e events L I Te 2 equentiy on orcnestrai arises, the dollars contracted for in CHAIRMAN eroy A. lincotn 
N Stew p ns today? And what composers : s OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 
V et Ve Lhe Lu » ITor I St C more pleasure? And orchestral your policy must be paid to you you, 
3 ‘ S 4 are ta ith <all ee 5. Life insurance dollars also have been busily at work in transport- or your loved ones. CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
é 1 symphonies are ation, utility, and industrial bonds helping to keep factories hum- : ; , a is 
( ~ ad t The ‘ans . 11 an , n to} . . oe _— , 
slike : The transpar ming and men in jobs, helping to bring goods to you, and to move OTTAWA 
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: : Z ppc taatine aa Roan. ak deh and le Mann E 1 the ee SOAS ath tr ts of continent-wide Stewart has arranged—Lisa Parnova portraits the author has painted in 
= is and it was preceded by a i a ee pick-up fam ' ho wi l be leard at some, and Alexi Dolinoft The Women.” but Miss Boothe has 
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ee Hark, Hark, the out cost, as a contribution to their will include a performance of Tschai- shown in their negligees, in bath and 
I le t “Lullaby.’ musical education Last season ove kowsky’s Symphony N F } . . rere . anit 
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A { Was OM he fat or the pianist of England in Canada, known as put brilliant comedy “T! CaUstIC areless of everybody’s reputation, 
: ’ G who like he Weste tinkle vho 6“The Book of Common Praise,” hag ‘ edy 1e Women but they are interesting, amusing and 
‘ . concert plau n pleaded izgainst n t n ‘“s ¢ now beer ssued by the Oxford Uni to be seen at the Royal Alexandra a stimulant to the risibilities. They 
| me of the difficulties attendant going their best. The fault lay with versity Pre Its editors have fol 7 eerie aa a week's engagement provide an evening in the theatre that 
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: : : national Li the R cz} Mare} Synod that “in the selection of hymns 
, ipjec I t noisy ind tunes the book be made as repre 
nd todgy ipso is could be entative as possible of all legitimate 
imag er chools of thought and taste within 
ie Church.” The book is more com 
[)' RING f t plete an any volume of its kind 
Canadian Cone Associat 1 pre ously issued in this country It 
e 1 by George K Mitford has contains 812 hymns, 40 ancient “office 
made emarkable progre in the hymns,” and a large chant index. In 
smalle cities of Canada Before the full music edition, for laity who 
the rganization was established ire sight-readers, there are fifty-nine 
n 1936, local concert societies a additional tunes, and a supplement of 
western Ontario centres in accompaniments for Plain-Song Melo- 
ilton and Kitchene iad , dies by Dr. Healey Willan. The issue 
markably successful in ing is in sixty-six different forms, rang- 
programs by famous irtists M} ing from editions at low cost to 
Mitford first commenced operations SUMmptuous volumes for gift purposes. 
in the newer communities of North In some, the Book of Common 
ern Ontario, where he found the Prayer is bound with the hymnal 
public hungry for good music Fo In all, particular attention has been 
the comin season the Associa paid to the quality of typegraphy, 
tion $ organized n Peterborough in order that the text may be a 
North Bay, Kirkland Lake legible for the average reader 4 
7 y. Timmins, Sault Ste. Marie mechanical Skill can make it 
Port Arthur-Fort William. RB ee. 
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Regina, Moose Jaw, Medi COMING EVENTS 
Calgary. Under its pla ippearance 
of distinguished artists become ava: TEXT Thursday’s Promenade Sym 
ible to the smaller cities on the most *”° phony Concert under the direction 
economical basis possible, without of Reginald Stewart in the University 
mposing financial esponsibility on of Toronto Arena is of special inte: 
Loe : individuals t special advantage est to the thousands of music lovers 
to estern cent During the past who regularly attend, for it will be 1IHE HART HOUSE § 
DOROTHY DRAPER AND LOIS WILSON in Max Gordon's highly uc jn 7 oo a the ; ree oF Over the one hundredth concert as0ce the Adolphe Koldofsky, Seer Sitlens f ears, ou gn ores 
cessful stage production “The Women” which opens the new season at the a Prapy nf } br yee oe inauguration of the “Frome _ ‘Cello) who, between many engagements in the United St nt oat eee 
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ptember 2 $ itilized in aAdition there 4 avening two talented ‘youna dancers three concerts in Toronto this Autumn, prior to sailing, 
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THE FARM OF ONTARIO'S MOST FAMOUS FARMER 


BY ~~ 





= E GROSS from $40,000 to 

$50,000,” the Hon. Mitchell 
Hepburn told me when I asked 
him how much he made on his 
1100-acre farm near St. Thomas, 
Ont. 

“And it is not all in onions 
either,” he said; “there are ap- 
proximately a hundred head of 
registered Holstein cattle and 


er 





: of its 2 : 
Dominici from these we are able to ship 
u've ser about a ton of milk every day. 


Then there are potatoes, celery 
oh, and I suppose about everything 
else that one would expect to find 
on a large farm.” 

It was here that Mrs. Hepburn 
entered the conversation and said: 
“Yes, I think we have everything 
on this farm, with the exception 
of sheep, and once we get the 
proper protection from dogs, by 
a system of fencing, then we 
will have these.” 

“How about tobacco?” I asked. 
“Oh, yes,” was the reply; “in the 
matter of a year or two we hope to 
use about a hundred acres that is 
doing little or nothing at the pres- 
ent time, for the purpose of grow- 
ing and curing tobacco.” 


*s, schox 


HE above conversation took 
place the week before last 
when I made a visit to Mr. 
Hepburn’s farm. I went there with 
the intention of taking a series of 
photographs for a page layout in 





nvestec SATURDAY NIGHT, and also to get 
ates, th some pictures for the purpose of 
jet need my next season’s lectures. Never 





THE PICTURES 


Top left, some of Mr. Hepburn’s barns 
as seen from “Laurier Lodge.” Right, 
Lionel Conacher, M.L.A., and young 
Peter Hepburn taking off for a swim- 
ming lesson in the artificial lake on 
Bannockburn Farm. Second left, ‘“Hesi- 
tation,” one of the Premier's fine 
horses. Centre, Patsy Hepburn, the 
horsewoman. Right, Patsy Hepburn, 
the motorist. Third left, gathering the 
onion crop; the small barn in the back- 
ground is one of the numerous build- 
ings at strategic points on the farm. 
Right, a pile of onions on the ground. 
Lower left, the Premier's onion ware- 
house. Right, cleaning, grading and 
bagging onions. 
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. Lincoln 
[DENT having been on his farm before, I 
had no idea at all what I would 
find on my arrival. I certainly 
did not expect to find a farm 1100 
acres in size. And from all that 
[ had heard, I expected to find 
nothing else but onions growing 
hose there. It was about ten o’clock in 
1 a the morning when I arrived and 
a the first thing that struck me was 
who the intense activity. There seemed 
ered to me to be more than the usual 


hich number of men working both in 
are, 
and 
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and around the barns and out i! 
the fields. In the distance I could 
tres- hear the hum of machinery, and 
inti- in the pasture lands there seemed 
E to be a countless number of cattle 


and ; 
and horses grazing. 


‘ma- 
and 
nber 


FTER Mr. Hepburn had intro 
duced me to Mrs. Hepburn 
and and his guests, we started a tour 
mon, of the farm. Our first visit was 
They to the onion fields, and the par 
that ticular one we visited had been, 
Mr. Hepburn informed me, up un- 
til a very few years ago just a 
marsh, an unproductive stretch of 
land. Now there were some ten 
or twelve men busied in gather- 
ing the crops, packing the onions 
into boxes ready to be picked up 
by the farm wagons for shipment 
to the warehouse where they 
would be cleaned and sorted into 
Size, then bagged and placed into 
properly ventilated and insulated 
storehouses for future shipment. 

Mr. Hepburn informed me that 
the staff on the farm at that par- 
ticular moment consisted of about 
forty-five people, twenty-five of 
whom were permanently employed. 
He maintains eleven houses for 
his married employees, and one 
large house where the single men 
are housed and fed. 

Naturally a farm employing this 
number of farm workers must 
be a well organized institution if it 
is to gross from $40,000 to $50,000 
annually, and the controlling head 

in; must be a person who thoroughly 
re, understands modern, scientific 


are farming and the results that are to 
ng, 
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(Continued on Page 17) 
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THE WORLD OF ART 
Complete Suites We Are So Lazy 


BY H. G. KETTLE 


\ , 
AQ TV 9 PATTERNS 
, . y ‘ 1\ °) | [ 1 1 h MuE C.N.E. has come and gone but 


most pieture galleries wait an- 

other week or so before beginning 

Finest Sheffield Reproductions the season’s one-man and special ex- 
hibitions. It is only natural that these 
special shows in the autumn and 
winter months should attract most 


; . . . attention but it is unfortunate that 
| that Autumn Brides may have their choice in : 


the more or less permanent collections 

























‘ 


from England 


fine English Sheffield, Birks-Ellis-Ryrie present chould attract so little. The summer 
complete suites in five authentic designs. Every is the only period when any large 
needed piece is available in each pattern including part of the permanent collection of 


the Art Gallery can be seen, but the 
attendance falls then very consider 
ably, much more so than _ holiday 


chop dishes, candlesticks, entree dishes, salvers, 
rose bowls, platters, muffin dishes—and complete 





tea services. absences would account for. 
z : : : hi athitin afre : > gs oY 
It is recommended that Brides register their pattern It is en re in a — 
. : > ] . we neec things to be made easy or 
reference » Wedding Bureau. Mezzanine e gs ; 
35 ference with the W edding Bureau, Mezz anin us. The Art Gallery might arrange 
loor, so that their friends may select gifts in an open air exhibition of its perman- 


the pattern chosen. ent collection in Queen’s Park dur- 
ing July and August with deck chairs 


hr : ' rever i ig ¢ ; ; “a 
A. Cold Meat Platter, Rococo D. Entree Dish, plain Gadroon ee =e e ton . aa eas ut = os Bary i 
Q” ” are so lazy, because the permanent 

pattern, 18” . . . $30.00 pattern, 11”. . . . $28.00 collection ia worth several visite, aid 
B. Well and Tree Platter, Gad- E. Covered Chop Dish, Fancy there is not now the distraction of 
roon and Shell pattern 19” $40 Gadroon pattern, 12*%” $27.50 feeling rushed to cover lots of = 
. : — work. There is also on view in the 
©. Gravy Boatand Stand, Thread Many other pieces print room a very lively exhibition 
and Leaf Pattern . . . $17.50 from $8.50 uD. of work done by the children in the 


summer school classes. 


Mellors Art Galleries, 759 Yonge 
BIRKS-ELLIS-RYRIE St., open their season October Ist 
with a one-man show by W. Lee- 

YONGE AT TEMPERANCE - TORONTO Hankey, an English artist who has 
lived mostly in France and achieved 
quite a considerable reputation. In 
the meantime drop in and ask to see 
a watercolor portrait of Gerald Brock- 
hurst, a James McBey watercolor, a 
drawing by Epstein, and some prints 
by Elyse Lord. The McBey is a very 
good example of his combination of 
drawing in ink and color, and is a ; 7 3 
delightful painting. The Elyse Lord’s “FORGOTTEN.” This painting by Fred Steiger of Saskatoon is a companion 





Shopping Service 
ADel. 9001 


are dry-points with superimposed piece to the artist’s famous painting “Drought,” first published in Saturday 
MAIL ORDERS INVITED wood-blocks which are very perfectly Night about a year ago. 
registered. 
J. Merritt Maloney’s Gallery begins e 





the special exhibition in October with Tom Stone, followed by Grace 


“A THOUSAND A MONTH 


It is of vital importance for you 


handsome Gobelins carpet which has ' 
in the family heme of the Ieee Hes. IVE FOUND THE 
TO READ THIS PARTICULARLY INTERESTING TREATISE 
BY DR. HELEN MacMURCHY, C.B.E., M.D. 





Mr. Justice Doherty. The colors are 


still remarkably fresh. WAY TO END 
News came recently that the Na- 


tional Gallery of New Zealand has 
purchased from the Southern Domin- LAUNDRY DAMAGE | 
ions Exhibition a painting by Gordon e 
Webber, who has been attached to 
the staff of the Art Gallery for the j 
last few years and who was in charge IT 5 FASY W ITH 
of the recent summer school classes. 
Mr. Webber has exhibited frequently 
with most of the art societies, and 
one still remembers the liveliness 
and force of his exhibition of Mexican 
sketches at Mellors. In the last few 
years a number of Canadian paint- 
ings have been purchased by well 
known galleries for their permanent 
collections and this latest addition 
comes as further evidence of the 
steadily increasing reputation being 
built up abroad, and especially in the 
other Dominions, by Canadian artists. 
Even more significant is the “One 
Hundred Years of Canadian Art” ex- 
hibition to be opened at the Tate Gal- 
lery, London, on October 1, which 
will be I imagine the most important 
collection ever to be shown abroad. 
The Art Gallery of Toronto has lent 
fourteen works which include the 
Macdonald “Mist Fantasy,” the Harris 
portrait of Dr. Salem Bland, and the 
Robinson “Returning from Easter 
Mass.” 





in the October issue of 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 


In this revealing article which is supported and endorsed by Sir Frederick Banting, M.D., head of the Depart- 
ment of Medical Research at the University of Toronto, Dr. Helen MacMurchy points out the fact that cancer 
claims 1,000 lives per month, many of which could be saved by following the recommendations she makes. 
Among the subjects discussed are common symptoms, methods of treatment and the measures that medical 
science is taking against the disease 





[his article is a particularly fine treatise, written in simple, easily understood language . . . an article which 
veryone should read and thoroughly digest. 





. ‘i Ml 
Steiger's Forgotten 
BY A. H. WALLS 


RESIDENTS of large cities need no 

explanatory note with any pic- 
ture portraying poverty, grief and 
loneliness. In the Biblical phrase 
“The poor ye always have with you,” 


destitution is not uncommon. EXCLUSIVE Vacuum-Cup 

Before the years of depression and O07. 07 
drought-stricken land the western WASHING IS 9 /0 to 7 40 
prairies scarcely saw one on whose EASIER ON CLOTHES 
brow was marked want, whose 


YOU’VE GOT TO SEND 2%) Margaret Lawrenc. 


Author of “‘The School of Femininity’’, Margaret Lawrence excells her 
self in this article which is a study of enthusiasm and the need of it in 


every day work and life. Miss Lawrence gives much hope to the olds‘ers 
in this article. She claims it is 


SERIAL AND MANY INTERESTING 
| ARTICLES COMPLETE THIS OUT- 
| STANDING ISSUE. 


not age alone that robs men and women 
of their jobs, but lack of enthusiasm Very absorbing and 
formative 


| SHORT STORIES, ABSORBING 
| 











gen 
eral mien showed the effeets of un What a tremendous difference EASY 
FALL AND Wi NTER FASH ION STORY employment , lack of sufficient food, makes in the preservation of your 
eee ee by Wilma Tait a broken spirit clothes, curtains and linens! EASY 
i} f Fh 12] yj ) > the oj o . : . 
aiine' “Sc suieae Saieeee a MEM a Z ith the hanging times has come vacuum-cup washing action cuts out 
Liter: Editor, whose ar- tee a definite change a sectio ) € F scti ' ~ 
HONK YOUR HORN I sat ON ticles appear. regularly in Uy ce on presenting a new, smart 1938 edition of poudae amie ‘ hong b Be ct ion of th harmful friction .. . washes thor- 
) f yy y) Canadian Home Journal yourself. A » wardrobe of glamorous Paris designs inspired by people. Eve 7 he search for new oughly by pressure-and-suction, gentle | 
r aris desi sp character studies, Fr Steiger ) 5 y y $ see 
. : eh tae a al ons e mechanic who buys a very romantic costume periods; specially ensembled clothes for the co-ed’s Saskatoon dane te ~— cuneee ; f O | wees agg wer ore aoe the Take 
. ‘ CS ae eee ———— Cn kn eae) social moments, dressmak 2s ne fe ats Z Se tp tie , e of an models at your Es ealer’s. ake 
halal ons es a ‘ ce oats tas a stepping-s! j os aoe " 7 nd rR making suggestions for coats, dresses, and hats for area of seven years of drought, has advantage ‘of the EASY budget plan 
sh { tion in a new firn 1utomobile manufacturers How he R ular Monthi De artments 1 oman whe sews at home and special mother and daughter cos depicted one suc : : : Sete ! werees ass g Pp ° | 
: s | tumes that will appeal to the young and fast me a . | 1 in a vivid pictur Start saving work, clothes and money j 
this and st f. Olin tr ng ve affair ae ee ae a Featured in Canadian Home : t ll pe C young and fashion-wise. beauty regime of a woman on relief, which he has NOW It's E ASY ‘ith E ; 
. = ‘ . for the young girl and an amazing example of rejuvenation with sug appropriately titled “Forgotten.” , a a = an BASY. } 
| aestions on 100sSiNCc > : « ad £ { 5 * : 
Journal Include: yestior n ck ing the right foundation garment for figure flattery. It is a companion picture to his THE EASY WASHING MACHINE CO, LIMITED j 
sil, oat COOKING CLASS | ao ae “Drought,” now nationally known Miranda and Schell Aves., Toronto (10) Ont. | 
fe ea through its reproduction in news = 
nductec papers and magazines througl ) 
Katherine Caldwell a “u“ : eh sazines throughout the j 
A MODEL FOR TAMARA D) ive b | THE MODERN HOME by Collie r Steve HSON Dominion since its initial appearances | 
MODERN HOME Ae ears ae eer nee nce eC 5 IM SATURDAY NicuT just one year ago i 
: ethéaiieass : } with niv of briaht atter and a sina DEPARTMENT 7 “ _ pe t : ill be found many timely, helpful building and “Forgotten,” Steiger’s most recent | 
Ay v sa your y artist t ect her Coddartal ii p a character study, is considered to be | 
i va eo Collier Stevenson technically superior to any of the 
€ g \ | = St ie _ paintings from hi ‘ile br ct 
i nea A eine | WELL BABY CENTRE | m Als virile brush. Her 


is a picture, poignant and masterful. 
which leaves with those who 
remembrance not only of the picture 
itself but of those it portrays, those 
needy unfortunates, sans hope, sans 


Conducted by 


| 
oe. Mote acted by | ENTERTAINING ... INSTRUCTIVE... 
id | me | INFORMATIVE 
| 


FASHION PAGES CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL is based on a 





see if 


future, eking out an existence 


Mrs. Gordon Shaver and her daugh 
ter, Mrs. Vehslage of New 
has been visiting her. 
to Toronto from 


Conducted by | only 
TIPS ON TWOSOMES °*) Grace Garn: Wilma Tait sound editorial formula, providing a well bal- core sovernment and municipal Ne 
| aoles 
Light and entertaining sugges! re given e ‘Tee ind Twentie BEAUTY DEPARTMENT | anced selection of entertaining fiction, informa- ee E 
y what wW I wnat ft iy t that ice youn mar onduclee ay | i 
a me fe ’ ; = ao Nenel oe | tive articles and instructive departments. TR . \f rT XaTL BS i 
ort rs cia stud . | ei a as (ee ee AVELERS CLEANE t 
—<s : i. 


BUY THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


York, who 
have returned 
Beaumaris. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Rundle have re 


re turned to Toronto from their sum 
mer residence at Sturgeon Point 

- _Mrs. Victor Cawthra and her 

; i daughter, Mrs Latham Burns, who 

7 7 " | e. : have been spending some time at 
f ; E 5 Swampscott, Maine, have returned 


ia to 
Toronto. 0 





at 
2 : 9 Mrs Jorm: aa > a : 
The favorite wonian’s magazine in over Irs. Norman Perry of Toronto, Nationally-known, modern, 


who has been spending some months | cylinder-type cleaner at the lowest price ever 
at Cape Cod, has left to he the ant offered. Triplefan suction gets carpets really 

, ‘ ’ § » » gues _ a : . f ; apy 
of her sister, Mrs. A B 5 clean. Easier touse. Move only hoseand nozzle in 


M ; ; Colville in stead of whole machine. Complete set of attach- 
Montreal for a few days Her daugh ments for every household cleaning purpose. 
ter, Mrs . 


Dennis FitzGer: ) if 
ee ie Le Om uae 
ST) aed ee ea : 





225,060 Canadian homes. 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


' AC 
companied her to Cape Cod, will re 


| turn to town shortly 
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FALL FASHIONS ON PARADE 





Georgian Room 


vaguely Russian, in fur, felt, or vel- 


collar The cotor is that reddish 








vet...Suzy’s original little stitched brown seen in the works of many of 
velvet sailor with starched white lace the old masters 
. on the brim and much white veiling A thoroughbred of a _ coat, our 
: BY MARIE CLAIRE ...fox brimmed Persian toques with choice of the many lovelies parading beauty 
tiny pointed crowns...Suzy’s minia- before our eyes, is a sumptuous thing 5 ‘ 
'I\O TRAIN the eye to appreciate new ture hats that in some amazing way in black with a small rolled up- necessities for 
Seca. “a e > . manage to grip the head...felts standing mink collar’ that just 
lines, angles, colors and color com s : BSc ; ; : ‘ S 
binations in clothes and millinery, ‘'?immed with swirling wings or a_ reaches the chin, the fur continuing college girls 
there is emphatically nothing like “8 whole nest of little birds (artificial,do over the chest in a plastron and 
good Fashion Show. ” Seeing is believ- not worry)... terribly smart folded broadening out into the flare of the bv 
ing. Thousands of women have corne felts with upthrusting crowns and front of the skirt. The waist is de- 2 
to count on the two great semi-annual long quills...Suzy’s bolero Bretons, fined by a narrow belt of the ma- 
y presentations of the mode in Toronto small turned edge discs with pom- terial fastened with a small go'd 
to give them the style stories of the poms...and all the elegant little hats buckle, and the neck is fastened with 
vear : with ostrich tips, fur trimmings or a narrow tied bow of the black ma- 
ar eae “ velvet ribbons. terial. A coat that is certain to ke 
The T. Eaton Co.’s Autumn and aia ; bought off tt \ model’s back by some 
Winter Fashion Show 1938-9 opened | The fur coats nearly all swung free J0US nD eee ee tore the show" 
on Monday the 12th and played two and straight from squared shoulders, “iscerning person before the show's 
performances a day all week in their 4 Magnificent Canadian mink, satin concluding performance. 
distinguished Georgian Room. black caracul, grey caracul kid, beau- ee ee ee ; 
Three great frames presented eni-e ‘ivlly curled Persian lamb, regal ((OLLEGE girls are given food for 
a ri ud wane vial payee ap ie ak Russian ermine. Our personal pick thought in the group shown for 
on tke “s ‘ a 2 at within thew of the lot, a natural seal box coat, them. For instance, that chunky 
So eee ee oe ce EE ey leopard coat with beaver little skunk jacket just reaching to 
before moving down the spotlit path. sleeves, the lz tter . f the ° the hips and with shoulders as square 
Well ich He Orchestre aig * Sleeves, the latter one o ne most S 
ell might the orchestra play softly dramatic and effective fur coats , aS a box. Now there’s a treasure 
“Thanks for the’ Ma ag hts a ; amatic and effective ur coats we 
ant s for he emory, and How ever saw. sturdy enough to be worn to the 
Lovely You ae Pa oe fashions game, adaptable enough to be worn 
are memorable and lovely. - abt & : < . ‘ > evening ver » grandest 
om ad oe) oe et eat cies QF COURSE it is the Evening i, -<hs: -2venee Cree ie. srances ; : 
\ t was a display stressing color, f ae E ie ; frock. In the show it’s worn with What could be nicer to = 
r particularly fuchsia, cyclamen and all clothes that lend the final touch a black pleated skirt of fine wool i 
e a, d e C ¢ e Se, * a ae, he . € acCkh c . . ai . 
the gorgeous wine shades from the wal sake "eee vanity Gs ax with innumerable pleats—all stitched tuck into your suitcase 
el deep aa of Burgundy to the tawny pear ‘nat : ones oot down tightly — the hips ae a than 
‘arnelians ¢ 1e “ples : ‘ : 3 ine—é i » x an 
carne ians and deep plum purples of Here was the new Spanish wizard smooth line- An ¢ ; 1 oa ) ster : J i 3 
WINE port. designer Balenciaga’s original black stripes worked at different angles. an introductory : 
. c ae c c wr os s ? r x : 
: ; ae ; The outfit is completed by a black 
Chantilly lace over white chiffon, with | ee ae ; , 
QUITS AND coats led off as usual. white net above... Mainbocher’s sport hat. Then there a a ee box 
— maite lik 4 : peu F 5 : 08 vor ver a handpleatec 
5 si : ; ~ Fur-trimmed suits like the magni- royal purple crepe with the marvel- Seorak ans <aauea ts a pau AMicas with three Essentials for 
A Rich New J intage Shade in ficent black wool trimmed with Per-  lously cut skirt and purple sequin top. “yo A oe 
' 















ne 


rene , 5 ; skin care over week-ends 
the fur and a close sitting fur collar. without shoulder straps...and a an wanes 6b x tek, oe a . » Ardena Cleansing 
With it the poised and gloriously unique assortment of the enchanting LA. WAG eat be, iY ; 
atric é i rore ¢ ‘ : ; Teal blue, one of those strange Cream, Skin Tonic, and 
a theatrical Set RES tans cto huge new dinner dresses with leg o’ mutton “off” shades without which no new , é 
bunch of violets under her chin, a tiny sleeves, flaring at the shoulder Sacra : ; 


‘ arr ‘ ay ‘ ; : ; . next tableau. It’s a color composed i Ss: 5 
; : and carried a Persian pillow muff. figured silver lamé, fuchsia colored of an indescribable blend of es y skin, Cream $3.15 
beautiful Autumn shade offers just an- a a r ee wool suit had taffeta, black velvet, and amethyst tiie and Hrowh. 1 avely. ib E anit 
aL eee he ; sable dyed squirrel in smooth swirls | sati : : : : : : ates 7 
Sitchin bluse other prool that it's easy to he smartly Saat wean ian ‘ie Gack aid casted aie ss gededaclyc epten wnated trimmed with bands of mink and 
. ae ie t é iden sandals wi *h deep soles 
Malaga wine or black shod without sacrificing comfort — if : : aoe ep SULES; 


kid is used for the style 
sketched; it is last No 


5: at $I 


se : eee \ 2 jacket. Tweed suits for sport or to Bally of Switzerland, shod the lovely ‘UCH a big cake, a cocked paper an enamel case 
giving feature devised by Dr. M. W. wear under fur-trimmed coats in- mannequins to perfection. hat # ae “7 ae litt] iris in li tick 
r . . é * everyone, e girls , . 
Locke to keep a normal foot normal. cluded some bold and beautiful plaid A grand show. +53 — saat a ee cetked te the Ipstie 
., - ra , © cj . srive n 2 pre ts « a ‘ € Z 
The only genuine M jackets with plain skirts derived from whole world, “Happy Birthday To to tuck into your purse . . . 
W. Locke shoes, de Molyneux’s collection. err : ; . 
See ; i rou” uncertainly trebled in the tiny 
signed and approved by Fur-trimmed coats were among the 


Dr. M. W. Locke of 
Williamsburg, Ontario, 
are exclusive with Simp 


son's in Toronto and 


Montreal 


The color of ripe Malaga srapes—this 


you choose M. W. Locke Shoes. This 
gore pump foreshortens the foot with 
its high, handsome cut-out design. 
But it embodies every single health- 


LIONEL RAWLINSON 














sian lamb blends, with epaulettes of 


spiral hat of Persian lamb and felt, 


up to make big pockets on the hip. 
A grape wine suit from Paquin had 
the newly popular short cross-fox 
collar, with hanging pockets of cross- 
fox on its new longer length fitted 


big hits of the show. Black, trimmed 
with graduated bands of Persian lamb 
on its swinging skirt—very youthful 
and distinguished, black with three 
bands of mink making collar effect 
and spreading apart as they extended 
to the hem in front. 


... Molyneux’s panniered fuchsia satin 


and 
fitting the forearm like a glove, in 


“walled” shoes, shoes with “platform” 
soles and a beautiful assortment of 
that most flattering of all shoes, the 
suede pump, the majority imported 
by Eaton’s exclusively in Canada from 


Arcadian Court 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 
AS A 


potent mental cocktail a 


snug-fitting jacket. A peasant ker- 


season is complete, is featured in the 


brown accessories; in a coat trimmed 
with grey lamb with which is worn 
a purple hat that looks like a platter 
worn at a remarkable angle, and 
purple accessories. 


hostess’ honor—these were the high- 
lights of Andrea's birthday party. 
When we, the audience, were still in 
a state of palpitation and the young 
guests were able to tear themselves 
away from the enormous cake, the 
parade began First, two bewitching 
















Velva Cream or Orange 





in lovely colors . . $1.50 





( h A tiny mink hat fashion show with its breath- mites hand-in-hand (yes, really twins, 

tied with cherry-colored velvet rib- taking parade of new colors, new we were assured), their frocks—one 

bons, and held on by a snood lent a lines, new thoughts in de ‘oration, blue and the other pink—of ankle 

fascinatingly Victorian air to the out- cant be beat. We, the audience, Slt length net over taffeta and rows and . : 
fit. A Vionnet design in wine cloth in our rows of chairs wearing our rows of ruffles all around the hems a complexion f 
had a small yoke and collar of beaver, “between-season” hats, last season of the skirts repeated again in ruch 

with wide flaring sleeves of beaver clothes that are perfectly good but ing at the necks and sleeves. box 

from well above the elbow. A bright nevertheless feel slight!y frayed at Andrea, whose birthday it is, leaves ; - : 

copper brown woollen with short wide the seams, and a fed-up feeling that ys incoherent with the appeal of be: in pale pink, with spe- 

lapels and narrow cuffs made a makes us ready victims of whatever peguiling baby smile, wide blue eyes cial sizes of the two 

charming coat for a prep schoolgirl. Paris and the rest of the fashion and masses of gold ringlets as she 

Molyneux’s original full length sea- people have been so busily cooking parades the length of the runway complementary powde's 

weed green coat with a short blond up behind the scenes wearing her party dress of ruffled (Poudre diillusion and " 
lynx collar, over a simple dress to Music. Lights. The show is 1 white net over pale pink taffeta lilusi Pawd * 
match with the new broad “scissor” when the first model in autum trimmed with little pink bows at the Cameo — owder) 

— on pockets and at the neck plumage steps into the spot-light. Its yoke. Our composure is completely you need for an Elizabeth 

ine was one of the loveliest tailored the Robert Simpson Company show destroved when, on her return, she : 

outfits in the display. Schiaparelli’s being held in the Areadian Court, dons a skirt length cape of white Arden complexion, and a 

original crinkled and broché black and styles are presented in a series bunny cloth fur fabric complete with soft little blending brush 

silk frock under her black cloth coat of immensely clever tableaux tlat a hood edged with ermine tails and 


with side panels amazingly shirred to 
plain panels in the back and front was 


é me 
yage photographs posture, decor One of the more elderly guests (she $4. 
pas I I ; tf 
another winner. and clothes of the haughtiest must be all of twelve!) wears a per- 
fashion magazines. From these the fectly plain ankle-length dress ot At Smart Shops in Every Town 
I AY dresses included Alix’ black and Models come to life, step forth and pink taffeta with a hoop skirt and a é 
Empire blue silk jersey with wide Parade the runway. Marie Antoinette neckline. She is Ae’ Ldn 
swathes of the apparently almost First, a group of wine shades. Orne accompanied by another party guest : 
. ‘ ® ° el 2 . ? $7 } aca , : “Ae ae a] 
fluid material in blue falling in front of these, a Bordeaux suede finish of sub-deb age whose dress has all 
of the skirt to loop under the hem; crepe, has a dirndl skirt that, miracu- the endearing qualities of the event Salons 
‘ ack “acc i ¢ ng may 4 sly anages ‘reate a sleek itself. Ankle-length, of course, and 5 ’ 
a black dress with a ‘drapery that lously, manages to create a sleek, BA ae ipa a ee A : signe ve Simpson s—Toronto 
suddenly becomes hyacinth blue and poured-in hipline by the simple ex of pale pink taffeta with lace dye¢ 


fuchsia pink and loops into sashes fall- 
ing from the 


are living reproductions of the fu! 


pedient of dropping the fullness to 














lined with sky-blue silk. 


exactly to match and inserted in far 


























to ensure correct results, 


2084 Peel Street-—Montreal 




















waist; a black satin- a few inches below the waistline apart all-over rows, and puff sleeves New York — London — Paris — Toronto 
olka- 2» r rj ¢ Tictori: . : ; 3 just covering the upper arms Oh 
polka-dotted wool with a Victorian A two-tone rust suit has a straight J¥ l | 
* ° = ' . . ' . 7 : cat . kk 
LIMITED basque bodice, tiny lace collar and skirt and a close fitted little jacket ay out h fun! Suc h clothes! Such 
cuffs and satin sash around the hips? in the darker shade—its rounded @ irthday party 
ais ° . The hats are a delight here. Louis edges cut-away in front and bound 
y - i c = ity cm . Bis re Y SN we recover ; 1 the irth 
5 Makers of Distinctive Hand-Made Furniture XVI types with a great folded-over with a heavy ropelike cord in the WWHEN we recover from the birt! 
; brim that thrusts forward, comfort- lighter shade of the skirt. With it day party, we find ourselves in the Ne Walls 
- { ably gripping with a bandeau, skull is worn negligently a high crowned Midst of a tea scene in which every Ww 
j By » s : gligently < £ I i 
- Up 647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO cap, or a Watteau fold at the back, slouch hat of Winter Pine felt. A Suest is so uncompromisingiy solgnee ole 
° . : . oj } pe t as one ot 
; % wings or tiny ostrich plumes decking new color, Lorenzo brown, makes its W vegin to hope at least n f and Ceilin S 
: their frontage...Chechias that look appearance in a coat with a fox stole them will show signs ol developing g 
FS j a ladder in her sto king, but it’s not Without Redecorating 
' man uur day Gold ap ears in every other 
iASY j _ = catia >-cacsanhadenaapcaaeaee aaa ‘ costume is, for instance, in bl 
your crepe frock by Milgrim with whicl 
1ASY ; s worn a little jacket covered with 
s out i gold metal embroideries and colored 
thor- { jewels with the embroidery repeated 
gentle it the slit in the skirt 
new A afr en. ' oun > Ihe collection of evening things is 
Take ; i dis ruished one with an almost l us demor 
plan. } bewildering choice of silhouettes ‘ n ’ 
yy . sek liy > Te } ae Tl iI me, CPHTCHY, ‘ HE r place 
noney | dd h >» fi l *h Varieties of neckilne ; and beautiful 
ASY. | a Ss t e na touc opulent materials Tops in asin ’ ’ ’ 
IMITED style interest, and not likely uy requirement 
~ found copied later in the little fifteen Tr . ‘rE 
>) Ont. | of gracious charm to dollar numbers, is an informal even A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 
A ing ensemble for the dinner hostess 112 Bond St., Toronto Elgin 2405 
. . . 1 
h > >» y irk jacket of chamoisette the MONTREAL HAMILTON BUFF > CHICAGK | 
| t 1S attractive new timid yellow of a new-hatehed chick, 
} ind exquisitely tailored in every fine 
j h > detail down to the last pocket It is 
} ome 2 eS worn with a long black crepe skirt E 
| ro cover up the glory of the even RELIEF mm rcedy| 
| ing dress are a number of wraps of 
i lilustrating the spacious conservatory, designed intriguing interest One of these, of aad 5 RAI | 
and mstalled by Lord & Burnham Company, woo: in a shade called cere rose ; 
: has a straight bolero back swinging 
simited, as an integral part the new home : — . 
Larente = j ee - x ‘ sot one out from the main body of the wrap @ Why suffer eye discomfort? 
recently completed, in the Rouge River district, at the back. Another, made on Murine scothes and refreshes tired, 
for Dr. R. G. Jackson, The slat shading makes tailored lines, is of tweed in a color smarting eyes—makes 
this a lovely lounge even on hot, sunni ‘a'lled Pirate Green and a seven-skin them feel fresh, 
sable neckpiece is worn with it. ive! i 
summer days , neckpiece i os oh Mt \ alive! Use night and 
white wool evening coat with a prim morning — easy 
Buster Brown collar, is trimmed with to apply. 
great smashing appliques of gold kid 
down the front, over the shoulders 
and along the top of the back 
In planning their new homes, Canadians are more Lord & Burnham Company has recently completed several ‘INCE no fashion show audience 
and more realizing that an essential quality has been new “garden lounges'’—some smaller than the one illustrated would think of going home until 
omitted if a ‘‘sunshine room" has not been included but equally as lovely and enjoyable. 





price ever 
pets really 
nozzle in- 
prof attach- 






in the plans. 


Lovely lawns, gardens and pools are 


relaxation and the growing of flowers. 


Lord & Burnham 


relaxing in the sun on zero days. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., LIMITED, 


Please send me without obligation your 


latest booklets illustrating modern 


In such a glass-walled, 


glass-roofed room, all members of the family find a new zest 


styles in Canadian greenhouses and conservatories 


they see a bridal procession, a bride 


tulle veil of the 
from 
The color of the 


same shade billowing 
a plain twisted roll of the satin 
veil and gown is 
captured moonbeams The 
quite plain with the train 
part of the dress in the fashion of the 
1890's Leg-o’-mutton sleeves slightly 


that of 


dress is 


gathered, 


Means 


there is. Not the conventional 
delightful in summer—but Canadian winters remain in living. There is the joy of tending flowering plants—of “white bride,” but a vision in ether- 
long and bleak. One room in the house must be de- playing bridge in a cozy, fragrant lounge—and, most impor- eal silver blue slipper satin with a For 
signed to permit maximum sunshine, for health, tant, there is the blessing of better health which comes from 


YOuR 
AT ALL DRUG STORES 


heads are perched saucy Suzy sailor 


| and a soft draping across hats with small upstanding plumes 
purpose. NAME... the front of the bodice, are the only in magenta and cerise Flower girls 
CO. LIMITED ADDRESS | embellishments of the pure lines of are frocked in pink net, skirts tiered 

pease 13 s 


TTA 
TS 


| 





TORONTO 








ST. CATHARINES MONTREAL 





the gown. The bridesmaids wear icy 


in ruffles and trimmed with red vel- 








SN-4 | blue slipper satin dresses fashioned, vet accents, completed by pink vel- ; 
| sans train, in a manner similar to vet Kate Greenaway hats with tiny ¢ 
saricdeiaibasinaceiaiomen said sii heseeabihieciy oa = = ee that worn by the bride, and on their nodding plumes. 





tae 
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DEMAND A SANITARY NAPKIN Mainbocher goes in for a unique bit its sturdy chunky loox and the gold 
THAT LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES! ae eee eens ee attes adjusted neglected lavallieres, chatelaines, or 







FIBS*... for Waning Days. the sew improved tampon- 


Y 


) 1 
to add an interesting note 
-_ ined iinet It it isn’t buttons, it’s slide fasten 
ers Schiaparelli shows the new 


= animes ae 
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Canadians Here and There | 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Molson, who Mrs. Rex Meredith and her small 
have been in England tor some time, son, Clive, have returned to Quebec 
are expected to return to Montreal from St. Patrick. 
about September 20. Mrs. Molson After traveling in Scotland and 
sailed early in July to visit her England, and spending six weeks at 
daughter, Mrs. J. R. B. Longden, and her home, the Chateau au Grandes § 
Mr. Molson joined her later. Brosses Mettray, Mrs E. Langdon ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Blackburn Wilks, sailed on September 15 on the 
have returned to Ottawa from their Empress of Australia for Canada. 
summer house at McGregor Lake, Miss Anne and Miss Marion Wilks 

Mr. and Mrs. Crawford Annesley are returning with their mother, and 
and their daughter have returned to Miss Catherine Wilks will spend the 
Toronto from Browning Island, Mus- winter in London, England. 
koka, where they spent several weeks. Mrs. John Lyle and Mrs. D. S. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Atholl Coulson of Toronto have arrived in 
has arrived in Canada, and will give Winnipeg where they are the guests 
a series of lectures under the aus- Of their brother and sister-in-law, 
pices of the Canadian League for Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Moncrieff. 

Peace and Democracy, returning to Mrs. Harry Coulson and her daugh- 
England in October. ters, Miss Mabel, Miss Harryette and 

The Hon. Chief Justice and Mrs. Miss Pauline Coulson, have returned —_ 
Greenshields have returned to Mont- to Toronto after spending the sum- 
real from Murray Bay, where they ™er in Europe. 





spent the summer at the Manoir Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. C. V. | 

Richelieu. Stockwell and their daughter, Valen 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Murray K. tine, of Calgary, Alta., have left for 

Greene are in London, Ont., the for- Kingston, Ont., where Colonel Stock- 


MRS, GEORGE D. HUBAND and her daughter, Miss Ann Blaiklock of Mont- 
real, photographed aboard the Ausonia as they sailed from Montreal for London. 


mer having returned from Camp Well will join the staff of Royal Mili- 
Borden and Mrs. Greene from Barrie, tary College. 

Ont., where she has spent some time. Major-General the Hon. Senator A. 
Colonel and Mrs. Greene expect to D. McRae, of Vancouver, with his 


leave sometime in October for Cal- daughters and son-in-law, Mr. and 
gary, Where the former has been Mrs. Walter Seligman, of New York, 
transferred. and Mrs. Lucille Paull have returned 


Mr and Mrs. Timothy Eaton, who to Vancouver from an Alaskan trip. 
have been at “Kawandag,” Rosseau, Mrs. C. K. Russel and Miss Gwen- 


4i Vi Muskoka, since June, are in Toronto dolyn Russel, of Montreal have 
The Co er U Idea at the Park Lane, until October 1, sailed by the Alaunia for England 
Vv x p when they will occupy Mr. and Mrs. where Miss Russel will do_ post- 


Gordon Taylor’s house at Bond Lake graduate work in London during the 








|, aii am i abe | 


BY ISABEL MORGAN for some time. winter. Mrs. Russel will return- to 
Mrs. Walter Little has returned to Canada _ shortly. 
TNNHE only fundamental style change with yellow. Molyneux has metai Winnipeg from New York, Montreal Mr. and Mrs. EB. Telfer Arnoldi and 
at sic recent Paris showings, ac- fasteners which resemble those flex- and Toronto. While in Montreal she their children have returned to To- 
cording to many of those present, was ible gate tops used in bags. They was the guest of her brother _and ronto. from Sand Lake, Parry Sound 
in the hair. The high hair-do has trim pocket tops and are used verti- sister-in-law, Dr. and Mrs. Keith District, where they have been spend- i] 
attected many fashions. It is re- cally for blouse front closings. Gordon and Mrs. C. C. Heubach. ing the summer. 


« ) 


sponsible for earrings. It is behind 
the hats which tilt far down over the 
forehead and leave most of the back 
of the head exposed. It is the cause 
for a number of “cover-up” ideas 
which have come from the designers 

simply because they wondered what 
might happen in cold weather with 
so much of the neck and ears exposed. 

Molyneux tor example has fur-lined 
hoods on some of his jacket suits 
These may be worn down or, when 
the occasion arises, over the entire 
head—hair and hat both. Again he 
shows huge adjustable fur collars 
that turn up almost to one’s nose. 
lix puts broad bands of ribbon or 
fabric or fur on little hats. These of 
course come down over the bare ears. 
Schiaparelli has her little velvet even- 


YARRINGS appear with every type ! 
of costume from country wools to 
evening nets. For daytime all the 
emphasis is on the small clip earring, 
either in gold or soft colored stones 
such as carnelian or moonstone; for 
evening, on the pendant variety in 
diamonds and precious stones. 

Seed pearls are part of the to-do 
caused by fashions with a 1860 to 
1900 inspiration. A set imported 
from Paris (where they are doing a 
‘ot with pearls) consists of the pin, 
earrings and bracelet which are a 
favorite trio, and it carries out the 
graceful leaf design which is a fre- 
quently reveated motif in much of 
the new jewellery. 

Tortoise-shell combined with gold 





| =~ : accompanies tweeds and Clan plaids, ( 
ng bonnets. These tie under the ‘¢ _ ; ‘ 7 I ; Oe: 
, s in the form of a bracetet and pin. 
chin and have a cascade of black lace : ; : 5 : 
' ‘ » It’s designed for country going, with 
covering the back of the head. 


of business, again for evening. With seg 
And if you ha»pen to possess some 





clips suitable for sparkling against 








- - Finglas ee _— black velvet. ribbon éfed -alout ane MR. AND ee ae bea: -_ ap return from a cruise 
* I , > We ‘ Sate ‘ni . vive ‘ of the Caribbean on the C.N.S. “Lady Somers”’. 
‘ a ; ; as gee Mo . throat—trot ‘them out, give them a ee 
When you buy Kotex you can be sure that: ore sub-zero weather, in SUAS te polish, and wear them with pride. Canadian National Steamships Photograph. 
their natural covering being swep 
far up on top of the head. e 





] IPSTICK in a bottle! So indelible 
“ is a new lip coloring it clings to 
your lips while you drink a cup of tea, 
and then fails to betray its pres- 
ence on serviettes or handkerchiefs 
There’s a small vial accompanying 
the preparation to remove it It is 
applied by drying the lips thorough- 
ly, and keeping them apart. Attached 





5 to the cap of the bottle is an 4 
: Use QUEST wilh Kotex... . the new positive an applicator which is used as you = 
erer en on deodorant powder developed especially for sani- would a_ lipstick The lips can be 
tary napkins — soothing, completely effective : : 
and only 35¢ for large 2-ounce size. colored well toward the inside to 


prevent any “halfway line’ when you 
talk or smile. Let it dry before press- 
ing the lips together—and there you 
are—with lips that remain rosy all 
evening without further repairs. This 
paragon is called Liptone 


eveloped atter extensive scientufic research, tested if 


ise b indreds of women Fibs are ideal tor wat days and for 





‘ i 1€ dequa protectior f NOCexX Is NOT requires 





Yutton, button! Who's got the 


OU GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR—WHEN YOU BUY moe Soe 


Chanel’s, of interesting metals at 


* Schiaparelli'’s i - i -im’s 
SANITARY Pakets: "fiok ia Geltashecwen® aoe 
NAPKINS Peads Marks Ree: ets)—in fact any sort of button goes 











Crown mosaic model, a_two-toned 


CANTAB fastener in mosaic  pattern—wine 
with red, black with white, green 
Ls 


N. HOARE, M.A., Cambridge University. 


























Matt Ir MVidt al instruction I iboratory St dy \ ee 
‘ Cor n the English Coachin ystem , o 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION fp ) 
Z U/ 
KI. 8318 287 RUSSELL HILL RD., TORONTO, ONT. Mi 1 r f { 
) SAMUOW ACO. Abs 
Complexions as petal-fresh as the flowers whose magic of Yardley Beauty Preparations . ; . and 
perfection they challenge . . . personalities sur- then the stimulating, elusive touch of the Lovable 
rounded by an aura as full of subtle allure as a Fragrance of Yardley Lavender. Enlist their aid. 
wandering breath of garden air! Of such essentials Youmay .. . for the nearest smart store can supply 
is the charm of Fashion’s scene constructed ... you. You'll find in “Beauty Secrets from Bond 
carefully, deliberately, knowingly . . . with the Street” the whole lore of beauty wisdom. Write for mo 
incomparable help of Yardley. First, the refining a copy to Yardley & Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto Che 
nak 
real 
Yardley’s English Lavender—the fragrance that's like no other—from 40c to Wh 
$12; Lavender Soap, 35¢ a large cake; 3 for $1. Lavender Face Powder— W h 
for normal skins—$1.10, and Yardley's new English Complexion Powder—for Can 
dry skins—$1.10. Liquefying Cleansing Cream, $1.10, English Complexion Ling 
Cream, $1.10. For skins aged or dried by climate: Yardley’s rich re-texturing such 
Skin Food, $1.10, and Foundation Cream, 85c. Yardley's Cream Rouge, 85c, " is ¢ 
and Indelible Lipstick, $1.10, complete the "English Complexion." — coul 
| And 
A aN the 
| Group of 
| ural 
MO 


| FINE FRENCH STYLES 


Louis XV bergere and wing chair are reproductions; 
Louis XVI mahogany table, mirror topped, is an 
import from Franc: The mirror is typical Chippen 
dale: carved and gilt 


GALLERY oF ANTIQUES 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 





Vice-P; 


MRS. GEORGE HARTMAN who, be- 
fore her recent marriage, was Miss 
Grace Armstrong, F.R.G.S., daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Mark Arm- 
strong of Markdale. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hariman will return shortly from 


ae ao a SO OE ae a a a the British Isles. 


Photograph by George Leal, Hamilton 





ARDLEY or LONDON 
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and 
York, 
urned 
trip. 
7wen- 
have 
gland 
post- 
2 the 
rn: to 


for Autumn Voyages on 
the “Lady” Liners 





From MONTREAL 
via the Mighty St. Lawrence 


BERMUDA 


11 DAYS - from $105.00 
sept. 28, Oct. 12 and 26, Nov. 9 


Travel on to JAMAICA! 
14 extra days for an ad- 
ditional $76. 2 visits at 
Nassau, en route, and 
21% days at Jamaica with 
hotel accommodation. 
6080 miles for $181. 


From BOSTON 


(from Halifax 2 days earlier) 


DOMINICA 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


16 DAYS - from $157.00 
Oet. 8-22:Nov. 5-19: Dec. 3-17-31 


For a very little more 
money you can almost 
double your time ‘“‘away”’ 
by taking a complete 
“30-day Round Voyage’”’. 
Notice these low addi- 

BREESE tionalcosts; BARBADOS 
from $56. extra during October or $84 
extra during Nov., Dec.: TRINIDAL 
from $62. extra; BRITISH GUIAN/ 
from $57. extra. 


li and 
to 6 To- 
Sound 
spend 











cruise II 


graph. 


$$$ —— 


Above rates on All-Expense 
Plan, include shore accommo- 
dation where necessary. Sight- 
seeing excursions with launch 
transportation at small ad- 
ditional cost. 








r further information, illustrated boos 
ts and details of attractive accommod: 
tion concessions. 


See Your TRAVEL AGENT To-day! 
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| CANADIAN NATIONAL 
STEAMSHIPS 
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MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


Che ships of the world are 
naking for the Port of Mont- 
real — your ship perhaps! 
Whether you travel by Cunard 
White Stat, Canadian Pacific, 
Canadian National, Clarke 
Line, or any other, you enjoy 
such luxury aboard ship such 
is Columbus or Cartier never 
ould have dreamed of. 


rite for 


Toronto 


And arrived in Montreal from 
ws the ocean lanes, you just nat- 
urally will stay at the 
MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL. 


twent 


ALDERIC RAYMOND 


President 


VERNON G. CARDY 
Vice-President & Managing Director 


: J. 
A, 25 

















SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


MR. ALASTAIR GRANT AND HIS BRIDE, formerly Miss Elizabeth McInnis, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Alexander McInnis of Quebec, whose marriage took place recently in the garden of the 
bride’s parents, “Clermont”, St. Louis Road, and their attendants. From left to right: Mr. Jack McInnis; 


Miss Eva Logan; Mr. 


Jerry Rich; 


Mrs. 


Jean Langlais; Mr. Malcolm Grant; Miss Lois 


Jennings; Mr. 


Fergus Grant; Miss Marion McInnis; the b ide and groom; little Miss Cynthia Anne Scott, flower girl; 
Miss Mavis Warrington; Mr. Frank W. Ritchie; Miss Dora Funnell; Mr. Fred Pabst; Miss Alice Ham- 
Mr. Grant is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Grant of Ottawa. 


ilton; Mr. Landsford L. Leigh. 


Photograph by W. B. Edwards. 


“A NICE HOME MEAL” 


A ND how’s your mother?” 
A 


(Now she knows I'm. stalling 


Aunt Minnie is really eternal.) 

“Oh, she’s fine.” 

(Her voice sounded flat over the 
wire. Well that won’t work. Quick. 
Anything! ) 

“Did Harold keep the plants 


watered?” 

“Yes ina way. He nearly drowned 
the poor things the last day or so.” 

“Catching up—?” 

(Keep on lady, keep on, and if we 
can only talk long enough! ) 

“IT suppose so.” 

(Horrors! I've stopped her.) 

“But the place looks nice I bet.’ 

(I sound like the radio dialogues. 
I bet soon I'll be saying Gee Whi 
and Bully for you.) 

“Yes the zinnias are 
the nicotine” 

(Boy! we're doing fine.) 


lovely, and 


“Always liked nicotine.” 
“Oh do you? I can't bear the 
smell. So _ strong!” 


(Dear me! we're differing. How 
ever better a fight than the dinner 
invitation. Now smoothe it but keep 
it going.) 

“T like it, but then men like their 
smells strong, don’t you think?” 

“They may.” 

(Dead end. Quick! ) 

“Zinnias are always lovely though, 
and they have no smell.” 

(Feeble. And really I despise them.) 

“You should see them.” 

(Oh, no. Ch please no.) 

“There is one as big across, honest 


ly, as a saucer.” 


“What color?” 
(Go on lady, go on.) 
“That dark maroony sort of red 


It's gorgeous.” 

“It must be.” 

(Now I’m weakening. But the call 
is getting nearly long enough. And 
no invitation. Hurray no invitation 
Good old maroony zinnia, big as a 
saucer.) 

“You must come out and see them.” 

(Like a bolt from the blue Do 
you know my dear girl that within 
three blocks from where I sit I can 
buy more maroony zinnias for twenty 
five cents than you could grow in 
a year? All big as saucers and near 
ly as stiff.) 

eo love to 
settled again.” 

(That's pretty 

“Oh, I'm settled 
time this week.” 

(Oh lady lady. I see it coming 
new. And you have me surrounded 
A week. Well, we'll try the first 
way out.) 

“Fine I'll give you a e¢all.” 

“Any day except Wednesday I'm 
having my hair done.” 

“OK.” 

(This is swell. We're tavering. And 
just about the right length for a call 
And no invitation.) 


my or should see it 


(Horrors. Can't the woman play 

fair I was so sure.) 
“Why what's wrong 
hair always looks nice 
(Crude stuff but this receiver's get 
ting warm. She has a pretty laugh 
But it sounds just a little phoney. 
Well all right then, laugh at me 
doing the Old Southern Gentleman 


when you have got 


adroit.) 


Come out some 


with it? 


Your 


BY PERRY BACHELLER 


You think I am just lying to be pleas- 
ant. It’s not that Toots. I had to eall 
up didn’t I? I had to make the eall 
long enough, didn't I? I’m a desper- 
ate man. TI'll say anything.) 

“You'd better come after Wednes- 
day and keep your illusions.” 

(Curses, the hunt is on again. And 
if you only knew how I hate your 
food.) 

“O.K. V’ll come out and we'll have 
one of our games of bridge.” 

(But not one of your dinners.) 

“IT tell you, ; 

(Help. Here it comes. Get 
Dodge number two.) “Come out to 
dinner on Thursday and _ you'll be 
early enough to see the garden.” 

“T'd love to But not Thursday 
I'll come out for bridge Friday night. 
How’s that?” 

(Come out for bridge 
lixe a social 


ready 


That sounds 
note. Sort of dropped 
in for second act and then on to sup 
per at the Troc.) 


Zou might as well come for din 
ner You can 


Harold.” 
(Ch no my girl. There I do draw 


come out with 


the line He leaves at five fifteen 
and while your cooking is awful, it’s 
worse to sit around while it is actu- 
ally being committed. Oh no never 
again. Dinner perhaps, but not that 
preceding hour. Not if I have to tell 
the truth.) 

“Nope. He 
me.” 

(There you are my chick. Right in 
the teeth. If only I could be honest 
and say “I'll come out after your 
coffee has slunk away to the drain 
where it belongs.” But sueh things 
cannot be.) 

“All right then. 
member we eat 


leaves too early for 


Friday And re- 
early.” 

(You bet you eat early You eat in 
the middle of the afternoon, it seems 
to me. However.) 

“Thanks 


ever so much See you 


then Goodbye 
(It’s done It's over And the 
worst of it is at this moment. she 


feels that while I am coy about i 
1 really look forward to a “nice home 
cooked meal,” that, perhaps I call up 
in hope of getting ons 
\ 


heart.) 


blast her lind 


Most Famous Farmer 


(Continued from Page 13) 
be obtained from it 1 was not long 
in the company of my host before I 
realized that he was a modern, 
scientific farmer. 

I well remember him picking 
up a handful of loam. “Look at 
that,’ he said. “I want to tell you 
that there is strength and body in 
this to grow almost anything, and 
if you haven't got the right quality 
loam, you can never raise the 


right quality produce. Nor can you 
raise strong, healthy cattle and 
horses, or produce good = quality 


milk, for the earth not only 
food tor men and women to eat, but 
it also must produce the quality food 
for animals.” 


2Zrows 


In the onion field he picked up one 
of the fine, luscious-loo\ing beauties 
that were lying around in their 
thousands “Feel how firm it is,” 
he said, and there was a pride in his 
voice comparable to the pride in the 
voice of an old book collector that I 
niet in Victoria when he was show 
ing me a particular prize that he had 
recentiy discovered in New York 
City 

Not all of Mr. Hepburn’s 1,100 acres 
are producing. Here and there land 
reclaimed and _ fertilizec 
Crossing one stretch of this land, Mi 
Hepburn told me that it was now 
ncar.y 


next year he 


is being 


ready to go to work, and that 
was going to plant it 


ith celery ‘And believe me,” he 
d, t's going to be the right kind 
of celery Not the stringy stuff, but 
tle kind that will snap and breal 
an.’ 


ROM the fields we went to the 

warehouses where the onions ar 
stored and there I saw man hun 
bags filled with this year’s 
while we were there the 


came in and asked M1 


dreds of 
crop, and 
foreman 





AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE which took place at Grace Church, Niagara-on 


the-Lake, August 20-——-Mr. and Mrs. 


Edward Borden Harris. 


Mrs. Harris is 


the former Mary Kathleen McMillan, daughter of Mrs. McMillan and the late 


William J. 


McMillan of St. Catharines 
and the late J. Edward Harris of St. Catharines. 
bride and groom; standing, Miss Mary L. 


Mr. Harris is the son of Mrs. Harris 
In the photograph seated, the 
Harris; Miss Jean McMillan of 


Toronto: Mr. Lewis Christie of Toronto; Mr. Donald Gain of Timmins; Mr. 
James Gage of Hamilton. 


Photograph by D. LeRoy. Randail, 


Hepburn where he was to store the 
remainder, because the 
commodation is not 
this season’s crop 

another part of the 
original farm that used to belong to 
Mr. Hepburn’s grandfather, and _ it 
was here that I saw his wonderful 
Clydesdales 


present a 

sufficient for 

Later we visited 
farm, the od, 


marve 
hold thei 
own against the very best in most ot 
the annual fairs. In the pasture fields 
were the mares and colts, and one 
of these youngsters was lying so still 
that I thought it must be dead 
“Dead nothing,” said Cntario’s Prem 
ier, “you watch.’ And with that he 
blew his automobile horn, and surely 
I can be forgiven for asking my host 
if that same colt was going to be 
later entered in the King’s Plate 
But I was politely, yet firmly, given 
to understand that Clydesdales are 
not bred for running horse 


AY HEPBURN is 
™ farm, 
farm can and 
proud of the cattle and horses on his 
farm, and he pride 
men and the women that work fot 
him But it was not until we 
at lunch that I met tke two live 
forces that mean 


These are truly 


lous horses—horses that 


races 


proud of his 
he is proud of what 
does produce, he is 


takes a 


perhaps more to 











Mr. Hepburn than the v Ye his 
farm——yes, and One was 
calied “Patsy” Pete! 
Two eht nt il it and 
whol youl I et in 
evel word ( ind 
( il este \ 1 y t 
father and m s abou 
six and Patsy is perhaps fot When 
comes to riding and dr ng and 
finding their way around large 
estate, their ability belies thei 
Peter insisted upon dressing n his 


new North West Mounted Police w 
form and 


riding his pony so that 











| could take his photogray Ant 
‘Patsy was not content until she | 
been dressed in her own riding 
and proved to me that she was 
as much at home on her little por 
] Later Pete 
my n l 
oO! L dr t () 
dim 
and he would take me on a tour 
inspection around the farm 1 ade 
clined not because I did not feel 
like trusting myself wi Peter, but 
because I had too many other things 


to do in the short space of time that 


| had availabl 


4 PTER 


tour of 


lunch we itinued 
inspection We went 
where Mt 


down to the artificial lake 
Hepburn has bi 


lod Which he « 
It is here that he 


himself a sma 





s “Laurier Lodge 

sometimes retires 
for a little peace and quietness, and 
one does not have to be a visitor on 
the Hepburn farm for very long be 
fore one realizes that this is quite 
necessary for our Premier During 
my brief stay, many, many people 
called, people who were total strang 
ers to Mr. Hepburn and merely called 
for the purpose of shaking his hand 
| have no doubt that this is very 
good for his political life, but I am 
convinced that 


it 1S not very inspir 
ing for his life as a farmer And I 
do be’ieve trat Mr. Henburn is first 
and last a farme! His farm is his 


business, and he conducts it on sound 


business principles A huge invest 
ment has been made, and that invest 


ment must return a profit, and whilk 
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N FAVOR! 


THIS WISE HOUSEWIFE always insists on first choice in ketchups — 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup! Fact is, she buys two bottles—one for the table and 
one for the shelf beside the stove. And that’s no pull on her purse Strings, 
either! For Heinz Tomato Ketchup is so rich, so full of rare, racy flavor it 
actually Zoes twice as Jar. She knows the world S large st-selling ketchup is the 


world’s easiest, most economical short cut to culinary stardom! 


— 


FOR EXTRA ZIP AND ZEST with his 


husband reaches for is Heinz Tomato Ketc 





the jirs?t thing a hun 


This spicy sauce lends gk 





rious gusto to scores of masculine dishes. For it's the cooked-down goodness 
of Heinz tomatoes, Hei { 


lated sugar—all deftly seasoned to a nice precisio 









aristocrat own vintage vi 





bring from the Orient. Keep a bortle within easy react f that man if lite 






st IN THE EYES 
OF GOOD COOKS! 


SHE’S AN ARTIST who knows how to give her cooking lively touches — 


a dash of drama and distinction 
Here's frst 
leftovers 


with Heinz thick, ruddy Tomato Ketchup 
aid to good cooks everywhere! This red magic works wonders for 
brings ‘em back alive with flavor. And it lends a world of gustatory 
glamour to hashes, stews, omelets, and gravies 


So take a tip from master 
chets | 


reach for the famous o¢ tagonal bortle often and swing if 


Mr Hepburn’s farm differs in no 
other way from other farms, in that 
it is intended to produce 
the market, the 


Farm was only a matter of a few 
working hours, but in that short time 
goods for I learned a new 


appreciation § tor 
methods adopted to agricultural men and yes, if you will 


produce these goods can be described a new appreciation for the man who 
in two words ‘modern and “scien by everyone in and aroun that dis 
tific.’ My visit to the Bannockburn trict, is called Mitch,’ 





far 


we 
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QUALITY CLEANERS 


Serving Toronto's Leading 





<i JENSEN SILVER 


For the Gracious Gift 


Families since 1879 





. NLY immediate relatives were pres 
Fast Service ent at Montreal’s Christ Church 


: Cathedral on Thursday afternoon, Sep 
Modest Prices tember 8, when Mrs. W. B. Gilmou: 
of that city, became the bride of Sir 


CALL and DELIVERY Frederick Haultain of Regina, Chief 
TO YOUR HOME. Justice of Saskatchewan. Before he: 


marriage to the late W. B. Gilmow 


4 Lady Haultain was Miss Decima Ward 
/ daughter of the late Surgeon-General! 
’ r. W. Ward, who was attached to the 


Loe 
1 














er Indian Army for many years. On \ 
their return from their wedding trip, 
Head Office & Order Department Sir Frederick and Lady Haultain A. Orrefors glass [ 
will live in Montreal at 3493 Atwate1 salad bowl _com- i 
KINGSDALE 4153 Avenue. plete with Jensen j 
; servers of black i 


horn and silver. 


A MONG debutantes who will come Set 24.25 


“™“ out this season in the official 
atmosphere of Ottawa society, are 
Miss Pamela Erwin, daughter of M1) 
and Mrs. Davidson Erwin; Miss Pene 
lope Sherwood, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. S. Sherwood; Miss Barbara 
Ross, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
Rozs; Miss Marion Monk, daughter ot 


Autumn brides will revel in i 
Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Monk; Miss b les ill re el in it 


B. Cheese Servers ¥ ‘ gitig . , 
Caroline Davis, daughter of Mr: eae as you will enjoy giving it 
d sco ° or, a " — > ‘ 
Walter Davis. knife— acorn Jen- EATON’S endorses it as the ' 
sen pattern. pas eg = . 
yYANCOUVER bride-to-be... ....Mai Set 19.75 gift ‘par excellence’. See our Cl 


Bs = jorie Isobel Gordon, only daughte peas Bia A PSs Ni 
pT of Mr. and Mrs. Brenton S. Brown, new pieces of silver artistry by 

> | who, on October 1 will marry M1 the Danish craftsmen — many 
all Ou — Edward James Merrett, second son 
yf Mr Mrs. E. J. Merrett of Vic- 





a and combined with Orrefors glass 
fi i] 9 toria. Miss Brown is an active mem and ebony-like wood. Here is | 
ure O rl : : ber of Vancouver Junior League, and strained . 
attended St. Clare School. Her fiance < restrainec elegance 2a beauty 
Ihe assurance that you'll write is a graduate of the University of b> ~ 2 that will live i and serve! 
eases the pang of parting B.C., with fraternity affiliations in Es A 
and prevents estrangement Phi Kappa Pi. ve - 
through long absences. i NOT SKETCHED— 
Let the measure of your TRADITIONS and costumes of Old 1 Mayonnaise Bowl of Orrefors Glass a 
isteen Ge reflected in Montreal will be revived when the ae 
of letter-paper ladies of the Chateau de Ramezay hold ‘ 
a “Historical Reception and Ball,” he eee on Pate with Jensen 
November 4, at the Windsor Hotel Dee ee ee 
The event is under the distinguished a Carving Set in Jensen— 
patronage of Their Excellencies the 7 
Governor-General of Canada and the j 





ols. nema 





Lady Tweedsmuir. Costumes worn 

wil “eprese se ’ emine er . . 

eee ee ta an haul Seas FRIEND OF SPANISH LOYALISTS. This photograph of Her Grace the Sle 

connection with events in Montreal, Duchess of Atholl, now lecturing in Canada for the League of Nations Society, —— fms 

from 1642 until 1867. Periods will be: was specially made for Saturday Night by Karsh of Ottawa, who flew to ed ; — & 

France from the last years of the Quebec for the purpose. Second Floor 

eign ot Louis XIII to that ol Yonge St. — 
Louis XV. England—from George III, )yesented to Miss Barbara by Miss tinuing to their residence in St. Peters- 

to Queen Victoria, 1837-1867 (only) Helen Cleland, who herself had won burg, Florida. Mr. and Mrs. Fuller ' 
America—The New England Puritans, t six times. and their small son Gerald accom- | 
the Dutch and the Revolutionary panied Count and Countess de Bury 
Period. Canada—French regime, from "‘(ORONTO debutantes of the 1938-39 to York Beach. 
1642 to 1763; the founders, gover- season will make their first formal Mrs. Aldous Bate and her children, i 


nors, pioneers, nobility, administrators, «ntranece into society at the Creche Miss Martha and Master Peter Bate, 


habitants, fur traders or voyageurs Ball, which will be held in the Crystal who have been spending the summer 
} ; ; > . : : 
/ o officers and men of the army and _ Ballroom of the King Edward Hotel at St. Patrick, have returned to 
anti naval forees, Indians. English regime, on Octobe 14. The committee in Ottawa. 



































=) 4 from 1763 to 1867 (only); the zg charge of arrangements includes: Mrs. Honorable Mr. Justice Makins and 
SYA OLLA ¥ ernors, officers and men of the army Re } rhomas President; Mrs. Mrs. Makins, have returned to their 
< é o~? and naval forces, admini-trators, me Schuyler Snively, Convener; Mrs. Ed- summer residence at Stratford, after 
FOUR DELIGHTFUL FINISHES chants, colonists, ete Present day ward Dunlop, Mrs. Eric Ryerson, Mrs. visiting Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Clute, = 
Officers of the Canadian forces A. B. Barker, Mrs. Strachan Ince and at “Idylwild,’ Lake Rosseau. 
Cr by BARBER - ELLIS Army and Navy and Air Force n Mrs. Oliver Mabee _Mr. Justice Urquhart and Mrs 
iniform; also, judges, King’s Coun ‘ ; Urquhart, have returned to Toronto 
sels, university professors and others "[‘HE Provost and Corporation of after spending some weeks in England. 
eae aan whose status entitles them to wea! Trinity College, Toronto, and the Mrs. J. L. Wilson Goode and her z+ 
ee uniform or robes. Decorations wil! Principal and Council of St. Hilda’s gongs Mr. John and Mr. Robert Ker, Oo e 
be worn 4 Costume Committee has College, have sent out invitations to 


have sailed from England en route to 
| been formed to ensure against inac- the opening of the new college by Vancouver. Mr. Goode will join Mrs. 
curacies 1d duplications Madame Mrs Albert Matthews, wife of the 


F : : Goode in Montreal in mid-October, . 
B. G. Bourgeois is president and gen L, eute nant-Gove rnor. of _Ontat io, ON and they will return to Vancouver 
eral convener of the ball committee Satu day, September 17, at three at the end of October. Their two sons 3 * s 


| 

| - sasaki eetaey ie eae o'clock will remain in Montreal to attend 

_ MYFANWY SPENCER, artist McGill University. There's nothing that cause . 
~ and member of Victoria and Van TRAVELERS Mr. Hector Mackenzie and Mr. ee eee 
! 

| 
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Babavan’s 









































=i 
j 
couver’s younger social set, recently Alfred Mackenzie, of Paris, France, heart breaks than a bad case of 
RUGS held a small exhibition of her po Mrs. Carl Breuer, who has been are the guests in Montreal of Lady aaa ‘a on coke yo 
traits in oil at tl Vancouver Art visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Allan. re co j Sat . ‘ | 
Gallery. She received much of her G. MacPhail, has left Ottawa for Judge and Mrs. Alfred Savard and dition by the faithful use of Princess Remedies aided by a few 
5 education abroad, is a speed-boat en Washington. With Mr. Breuer, she their family, have returned to Quebec pee Ramage) ae ee ee Cae ! 
For the New Brides | husiast and, with her parents, Mr. will sail shortly for Lima, Peru. after spending the summer months aitins “aie git ee led: P ee — bg arene itl 
ind Mrs. Will Spencer, will leave Mr. and Mrs. J. J. tibbons and at Cap-a-l’Aigle. 3 . ena TINcess Acne | and Pimple 
| their large estate ‘“Spencerwood,”’ Miss Patricia Gibbons of Toronto Miss Mary Blackburn has returned Remedy + $1.65; Princess Complexion Purifier - +» $1.65; 
Patr cia Bay, V.I., on another of hei have sailed from Montreal on the to Ottawa from England, where she o— $1.50 oe ae Ping Tonic and Blood : 
A Babayan Rug gives a | nd their frequent trips abroad. They Montrose for England. Mr. and Mrs. was the guest of her brother-in-law and Sa ah ae a of purchase 
z : iil October 4 Gibbons will return next month, and sister, Mr. and Mrs. David Fisher- Price evs : 
,ermanent warm dignity | ? their daughter will remain in Eng- Rowe. Write for new Booklet X 
to your h or office that Pe ; : Mrs Edward Mas 2% Bice land for a year Lady Gouin, who recently returned 
; ' ie mI NO ES al, lave announced ne Madame Jeanne Dusseau, of Tor- to Montreal from her residence at « 
glow witt indiminished ngagen t of their daughter, Anna onto, has sailed from New York on Pointe-au-Pic, is visiting Mrs. Jules direott 
plendor through the years we iy, t E at John EeeeranCn cone, the Queen Mary for England, to give Hamel at Senneville. , 
| f Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. Cundill. her first concert of the season at Sad- Lieut.-Colonel George A. Drew of ee Satine G % 
ee ae Miss Mackay made her debut in 1936. ler’s Wells. ; Toronto, has sailed on the Alaunia 61F College Street umiled Toronto | 
oe . it Shaniae: tick Wliahenen tit ticciwetne [he Headmaster of Crescent School fo1 England. — i 
make vou | H : : : and Mrs. W. R. E. Williams, have re- Mrs. Aemilius Jarvis has returned j = | | 
cr. ; of Ontario and Mrs. Albert Mat- turned to Dentonia Park, Toronto, to Toronto after a visit to Metis. i ' 
Vanada Ar gé ERO WEy, TOYO: AERG. Os Bye 0 after spending some time on the Mr. and Mrs. Norman Seagram have ® = 
of » Eereen Ih none Swe ieee? Maine Const and in Usirigus returned to Toronto from North Park Road. Mrs. Webster was former- spending two months at their su 
N a "ee vouaa ity Piet _ Colonel Count de Bury and the s;ohemia Island, Lake Rosseau, Mus ly Miss Mary Gregory. mer house at Foster’s Bay, ee 
i ey aay, ©ountess de Bury, who spent the koka, where they spent the summer. Mrs. Hugh Walkem has returned to Sir Joseph Flavelle has returned 
IA MINOR RUGS are . 7 — . Ol ( satu wae ae ee) ummer months in Quebec with their Mr. and Mrs. L. Stuart Webster Montreal by the Duchess of Bedford to Toronto after spending the su 
a a E ‘ re : ja ‘ Sage son-in-law ind daughter, Mr. and Mrs. have returned to Montreal by the from England and the Continent, mer at Sturgeon Point. ¥ 
2 P. J. Fuller, have left by motor for Duchess of York from a nine weeks’ where she spent the summer, Mrs. W. H. Rowley and Mr. Jo 7” 
I ADY Drummond entertained at —_ Lg Maine, where they will tour of England and Europe and have Mrs. Charles Wheaton and her Rowley have returned to Ottawa fre 
4 remain 





AB 'S§ | ie ” Mond Septembe for three weeks before con- taken up their residence at 2820 Hill family have returned to Toronto afte) Murray Bay. 
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pHo! back to London with then 
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llenge cup, so named because mem 


or of the Clstand fan j had won l SAVE THE LABELS 
Ixteen separate occasions, was For Genuine Tudor Plate! 
‘ eae oie i For Free Catalogue, Write 
Silverware Dept. S.N. 


the SHERIDAN Announcements CANADIAN CANNERS. LTO. 


A COMPLETE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 





Hamilton Ontario 
NURSERIES aca 
Linarep CORBETT-McCORDICK — On Satur 


HEAD OFFICE day, September 10, 1938, in S- Thor aural f havour $0 i * 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. e 
by Rey David Clark Margaret | 


( Peggy) Jaughter of Mr ind Mrs 
Arthur Stanley McCordick, to Mr. Dav 
son Franci Bowerman Corbett. son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William | Corbett 
Westmount, Quebec 


SALES STATIONS 


1186 Bay St., Toronto 
Toronto-Hamilton Highway No. 2 
at Clarkson. 

5895 Cote des Neiges Road, 
Montreal, Que. 
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75 Days, 20,000 Miles Through Southern 
= j Hemisphere Summer, 16 Colorful Ports 
of Call, 12 Daylight Days in South Africa 


[im the Cunard White ‘Star Cruise liner 


| CARINTHIA 


20,277 TONS GROSS 


| Equipped for luxurious comfort, unusually 

| large staterooms. Great sun deck for sports, 
swimming pools, latest talkies. Cunard 
White Star modern ventilation. 


$ and Sailing from New York 

680 up FEB. 11, 1939 75 DAYS 
VISITING: Trinidad; Rio de Janeiro; Cape 
Town; Port Elizabeth; Durban; Zanzibar: 
Mombasa; Aden; Port Sudan (for Khartum); 
5 days in Egypt; Suez; Alexandria (for Cairo); 
Athens; Naples; Monte Carlo; Gibraltar. 

} SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or phone, write or call at 


' CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


Bay & Wellington Sts. 


| 


Toronto, Canada—Elgin 3471 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
| ' 25 King St. W., Toronto, Canada 


Elgin 5221 


1188 St. Catherine St. W. 
Montreal, Canada—Phone Lancaster 6155 


imerican Express Travellers Cheques 
fiways Protect Your Travel Funds 





othersills 


SEASICK REMEDY 
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All- Expense 
from 
TORONTO 





Meals and Pullman between 
Toronto and Chicago, extra 


Routed via Famous Train 


“CITY OF MEXICO” 


Private Air-Conditioned Pullmans 
Fourteen Days — Everything First Class 


An outstanding Mexican travel value 
for 1938. ..a trip you'll never regret 


DEPARTURES FROM CHICAGO 
Every Sunday 
Ask your travel agent for folder, or 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank_of Commerce 
Bidg., 25 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
Elgin 5221 . . . 1188 St. Catrerine St. W., 
Montreal, Que. Phone Lancaster 6.55. 
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ATLANTIC City 


| Greatly REDUCED RATES for FALL... 
Canada’s favorite season at the ‘store. 
JOSIAH WHITE & SONS CO. 
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teamshi 
2 © §6Cickets 


Book now. Insure your- 
self a choice of space at 
no extra charge. Amer- 
ican Express Travel 
Service provides deck 
plans, tour suggestions, 
itineraries and world- 
wide travel assistance. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Ground Fleor Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Bidg., 25 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ont. Elgin 5221. 
1188 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 






















Phone Lancaster 6155 
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The 


QCOTLAND is something more than 
a romance by Sir Walter Scott, a 
poem by Robert Burns. Immortal as 
these works are, they belong to Scot- 
land’s history; but the land itself has 
something more than its past: a liv- 
ing present and a future of promise. 

What is it like, this Scotland of 
today? It’s a land of beautiful moun- 
tains, of far-reaching moors, of in- 
numerable lochs and rivers, a country 
of vivid contrasts and many ap- 
peals. A yachtsman accustomed to 
the grandeur of the West Coast 
fjords, known since history began as 
sea-lochs, would describe it as a land 
of rocky coasts and mountains cascad- 
ing down to sea. A golfer, knowing 
only the East Coast or Ayrshire, 
would tell of a low-lying country with 
flat grassy plains and sandy shores. 

The pedestrian tourist would refer 
to the rolling upland of Galloway or 


the rounded ranges of the Cairn- 
gorms, while his mountaineering 
friend would be full of tales of the 


towering rocks in Skye, the intricate 
climbs in Argyllshire, or the thousand- 
foot precinvices of Ben Nevis. To the 
hunter, Scotland is a_ heather-clad 
moor in which grouse abound. To 
the angler, it is a land of rushing 


streams and of mountain-cradled 
lochs. Each visitor carries away 
with him his own mental picture of 
Scotland, with the elements of the 


stern and wild, the calm and gentle, 
intermingled. 

Approaching Scotland for the first 
time, travelers are at once impressed 
by the bustling activity of the Clyde, 


ole man river of Scotland and life- 
blood of Glasgow. Passing Cloch 
Lighthouse, last milestone on the 


sea’s highway to Scotland’s greatest 


city, approaching liners thread their 
way like stately dowagers through 
swarms of little fishing boats and 


pleasure steamers, past hulking cargo 
freighters plodding slowly out to the 
end of the world, past ubiquitous tugs 
coming down to guide foreign mer- 
chant vessels to their berths in the 
shadow of the 3roomielaw in 
Glasgow. 

From Old Kilpatrick the 
narrows and on either side, 
after mile, run the shipyards with 
their sky-scraping cranes and _ skele- 
ton stocks. Here may be the keel of 
a ship which some day will cruise 
the Nile; there, the gaunt outline of 
a hull which will venture into ob- 


channel 
mile 


PORTS OF CALL 


Scotland of Today =" 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


BY JAMES HARKNESS 
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display, showing Canada’s con- 
ions to the Empire. 

The soul of Glasgow resides in the 
cranes rising aloft from its 


steel 


shipyards; 
other 


the 
battle 
from 


hand, 
ments 
Castle 


which 
Rock. 


the soul of Edinburgh, on 
is 


in the spires and 


thrust 
Holyrood 


skywa 


rd 


and 


Edinburgh Castle are the proud sym- 
of Scotland. 


bols of 


Edint 
mem<¢ 
from 


the 


capital 


city 


Steeped in legend and _ history, 
yurgh is first of all a city of 
ries. There the Royal Mile 
the Castle to Holyrood recalls 

the beautiful and imperious Mary, 
ed Queen of Scots, the gallant 


ill-fat 


3onnie 


Prince Charlie and the short- 


lived splendor of their courts. Rizzio, 


Darnley 


and 


3othwell, all 


names 
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sociated with Mary, passed along that 
watched t 
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HISTORIC SCOTLAND, 


West Fife. 


-Photo by 


scure the other side of the 
world. 

As the ships cree») on their way to 
berth, impertinent ferry boats dash 
under their prows, barking like play- 
ful puppies. High above, riveters in 
their flying cradles drive white hot 
rivets into the flank of some new 
queen of the seas. Now the tugs give 
peremptory blasts and travelers real 
ize that they are in Glasgow, second 


city of the Empire 


ports on 


Q()FTEN considered a mere point of 


departure for the romance and 
history of Edinburgh, the scenic 
grandeur of the Trossachs, or the 
Burns’ shrines of Ayr, Glasgow, too, 
has its history and romance The 
founding of the city is lost in the 


mists of time and her shipyards long- 
side the Clyde have written thrilling 
chapters in the story of the world’s 
commerce. This year, with the great 
Empire Exhibition on display through 
the end of October, Glasgow has be- 
come a focal point of the Empire and 


has attracted visitors from all 
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A group of Clydesdale horses photographed with historic 
Smailholm Tower, Roxburghshire, in the background. 
Phote by “The Scotsman,” 
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The village green of Ceres, Fife. 
—Photo by “The Scotsman,” 
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FOR YOUR LATE VACATION...A 


LUXURIOUS FURNESS CRUISE 





Swing back to midsummer in Bermuda. 
Enjoy height-of-the-season gayety...swim- 
ming... golf...every kind of outdoor sport. 
And go Furness! Thrill to rollicking deck 
sports... festive cocktail parties... brilliant 
evenings. Remember, Furness gives you the 
luxury of Transatlantic ships and a bath 
with every stateroom, regardless of rate. 


ROUND ?$ including 
TRIP 60., PRIVATE BATH 
Low All-Expense Rates for Bermuda Cruises 


6 Days $74 up 9Days$95 up 13 Days $123 up 


Or similar trips of varying duration, including 
Private Bath aboard ship and accommodations 
at a leading Bermuda hotel 





Current Sailifgs from New York: 


| Sept. 22, 24, 28, Oct. 1, 
Apply to your local TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line, 


315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 
my YE" €&" é&° 
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Meisterschaft Matriculation College 


Established 1889 
Principal, R. G. McCONOCHIE, M.A., D.Pd., D.Sc. 


Meisterschaft — ‘Master System” . . . An exclusive, academic College. All 
individual instruction, Shortest method for brilliant students, surest for backward 
ones. The only school of its kind in Canada. Courses—High School Entrance 
Matriculation—-Business Administration. For particulars apply Secretary. 


SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 
1ST. CLAIR AVE., WEST, .... TORONTO, ONT. 
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SATURDAY 


THE LONDON LETTER 





“A Nation As Good as Its Nerve 


SY P. OD. 


London, August 29 


TRHERE is one subject which is at 

present engrossing the publi 
mind, but it doesn’t bear much talk 
ing about here and now. To all pres 
ent appearances we are on the very 
brink of the dark and awful abyss 
of war. The very least push, it seems, 
may send half the nations of Europe 
hurtling over the edge 

Whether that push will be given, 
whether or not the two or three men 
who are alone capable of giving it 
will recoil before the appalling pos 
sibilities—that is something the next 


fortnigkt or so should reveal. Per- 
haps by the time this letter is in 
print, we shall know In the mean 
time. what's the good of talking about 
it? 


The sound British instinct for 
never talking about unpleasant things 
if you can help it, and never doing 
anything about them until you are 
driven to it, is being very impress 
ively displayed just now Not in 
the Press, of course! jut then it is 
the business of the Press to talk 
about things, pleasant or otherwise, 
to envisage a!l sorts of terrific possi 
bilities, and to be full of impressive 
plans for dealing with them 


Unfortunately, hardly any two 
newspapers seem to have the same 
plan The Daily Express and The 


Daily Mail want us to keep out of 
everything. The News-Chronicle wants 
us to plunge into everything. So fat 
as it is concerned, there is no such 
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JOURNALISTIC CONFERENCE. Beverley Baxter, well-known Canadian- 
’ born journalist and member of the British parliament, is seen above at left in 
1 a photo taken recently at Bigwin Inn chatting with W. J. Motz, managing- 
director of The Kitchener Record. 


TRAVELERS 


Sir Charles and Lady Fitzpatrick 
who have been occupying their cot- 
tage at Murray Bay for the summer 
months, have returned to Quebec. 

Colonel and Mrs. E. W. Hansom 
and their tamily have returned to 
Ottawa from Loughboro Lake, where 
they spent the summer. 
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Tiny forward 
teau in Navy 
fuchsia bow 
40.00. Our 


Bird's nest of Silver Fox with 


Pink 


N 





LOUIS XVI 





and ostrich tips, 
Copy, 18.00. 


September 17, 1933 


UTUMN HATS 
PLAY UP THE 
FEMININE 


In A New 
Elegant Manner 


Your hat will be the cynosure of all eyes this 
perched Wat- : i ; a we Ps 2 
Fur Felt with Fall it will be so different, so “frou-frou’’, 
so definitely romantic! Whichever extreme 
you choose — height or flatness it’s going 
to flatter, it's going to have charm. At 
EATON'S you will find a dazzling collec- 
tion — originals from Paris, exciting models 


from New York, our own clever copies! 


THE SILHOUETTES High forward beret, 
Louis XVI—high back with watteau, Forward 
Brim or Visor Type, High Crowned Tailleur, 
tiny forward tilted miniatures, ad watch for 
the Hats trimmed in Nutria—destined for later 
popularity ! 


THE TRIMS include ostrich tips, feather, 


birds, wings, whole birds’ nests, veils. 


THE COLOURS 


\ black touched up with brilliant flashes of colour 


Black predominates but a 


cyclamen tints shading into deep fuchsia. 


MINIATURI 


Doves. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 


THIRD FLOOR YONGE ST. 


35.00. 


“T. EATON Cowrec 
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WHY MORE MONEY DOES NOT MEAN PROSPERITY 


Our Present Dollar Already Only a Shade of Its Former Substance, and New Schemes 
For Non-Interest-Bearing Paper Would Leave Investors or Depositors Holding Bag 


HAT money should be worth something is one 
of the elementary laws of finance. No worth- 
‘ss money has ever endured for long. The task of 
scribing value to mere pieces of paper is never- 
heless being undertaken by a great many govern- 
ents today. We are being forced to use paper 
oney, whether we like it or not. But these years of 
ost-war finance are only a passing phase in the 
orld’s history. Our moneys are not in a perman- 
nt state. They are being either made or unmade; 
nd if the latter, then new ones will have to be made 
nee again. 
The law of money value is merely an application 
f the broad economic principle that in order to 
emain in economic life a commodity or service 
iust continue to have value. Otherwise there is 
o meaning to the science of economics, which is 
uilt up on the idea of value. The air which we 
reath is essential to life, but being free it has no 
alue and therefore is not economic—unless, of 
ourse, it is conditioned air, which can be supplied 
nly at a definite cost. Other things, perhaps an old 
pee or a lock of hair, are priceless to one per- 
, but they are of no interest to others, and there- 
wre they have no economic value. Our economic life 
made up of producing and consuming those things 
hich are in enough demand to have a market and an 
‘change value. 


(NOVERNMENTS have taken the milk out of 
F the cocoanut and are keeping the shells in cir- 
lation. They are professional media providing 
their people with a spectre money. It can not be con- 
erted into anything of value. You can, and of 
uurse do, buy something with it. But that is 
erely keeping it in circulation, by palming it off 
to some one else. At the end of the line there 
a blind alley. When the dollar reaches there, it 
is to turn back into circulation again. Our Cana- 
an dollar notes assert that the Bank of Canada 
vill pay to the bearer on demand One Dollar.” 
it what is “a dollar?” Why, nothing more than 
dollar note! You can deposit it in a bank, and get 
edited. But when you withdraw, a day later or a 
ear later, you just get back a similar note which 
romises to pay on demand, the sum of One Dollar. 
The Canadian gold dollar still exists in law at 
22 grains of pure gold, but since payment has 
en suspended, the gold can no longer be obtained. 
he United States has definitely devalued its dol- 


which Americans select their 
representatives in legislative halls, and their 
fice-holders from governors to sheriffs, is with- 
t parallel anywhere else in the world. It is at once 
most involved and the most expensive electoral 
stem that one could imagine. And, it would seem 
an outside observer, the most defective. 
Probably what astounds Canadians more than 
vthing else in American elections is this business 
electing judges. True, Federal judges are ap- 
nted, not elected, but the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
il courts, as compared with that of the State 
irts, is relatively small. Most of the business of 
nation is transacted—when the use of a court 
omes necessary—in State courts and likewise 
st enforcements of criminal law are made in 
ite courts. It therefore seems, to us, a weird thing 
it any lawyer can “file’ for a judgeship and, if 
can clap enough people on the back, afford to 
a sufficient number of “Vote For Me” cards 
inted, get himself on the radio in the more ex- 
isive hours. . . if, in short, he can demonstrate 
self to be a “good fellow” and one with a long 
rse, can get himself duly elected. 
\nd it seems, too, an absurd thing that the elec- 
ate should be expected to pass on the relative 
rits of competitive applicants for such public 
‘ices as county auditor, county assessor, State 
pervisor of education, ete. 
At each election, too, particularly the municipal 
elections, the people are required to express their 
vereign opinions on various technical questions 
volving the expenditure of money. This sort of 
ing goes on elsewhere, of course, but it reaches a 
w high of absurdity in the United States. How 
can the ordinary citizen know whether the city 


(Qu E method by 


scouncil should expend a half million dollars on a 


Ww pier, or a new high school? How can he know 
whether his State should should not amend the 
ilaws regarding stockholders’ liability, or “authorize 
i(uasi-public corporations to extend their term of 
iexistence”—to quote from a question on a_ ballot 
swhich is before me? He probably doesn’t even 
know what a quasi-public corporation is. 

But leaving these local disabilities, let me come 
to the more important matter—the election of Repre- 
entatives and Senators. 


POLITICS are not what they used to be. They 
used to be something of a joke. Particularly 


#1 the United States it could be said that the coun- 


try went on. getting bigger and bigger, richer and 


Picher, despite a most awful collection of self-seek- 


ing ignoramuses who managed to get elected to 
Public office on either the hide of the elephant ot 


BY ALBERT C. WAKEMAN 


lar to 13.714 grains, but even at that level there 
is no gold redemption. And elsewhere, whether you 
try the substantial pound notes of Great Britain, or 
the delicately tinted franc notes of France, or 
the paper of dozen other nations, you will find 
the avenue of redemption blocked. There are ways 
in which gold bullion can be acquired and held, but 
they are not achieved by the normal process of note 
redemption. 

This meaningless status of the Canadian dollar 
demonstrates how fleeting is the present stage in 


Jane's 





money matters. With a gold production of 3,600,000 
ounces annually, and with about six million ounces 
in the vaults at Ottawa, we still are unable to use 
gold in circulation, nor do we even attempt to re- 
vise the nominal content of the dollar. 

If we had decided to dispense with gold circula- 
tion for all time, then we would make clear on the 
dollar note itself that it was the actual circulating 
medium, instead of indicating that it might be 
exchanyed for a dollar which does not exist. Or, if 
we had devalued, we would change the gold con- 
tent of the dollar. Clearly, we do not yet know what 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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AND HE THOUGHT HE WAS RID OF THAT CAT! 


HOW AMERICANS ELECT THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 


The Most Involved and the Most Expensive Electoral System in the World, and to an 
Outsider, the Most Defective —Why Mr. Roosevelt Dislikes ‘Blanket Primaries 


BY J. H. SIMPSON 


the bray of the donkey. 

The Baltimore critic, H. Mencken, was not far 
astray when, in his heyday, he defined a_ political 
party as “an ancient and creaking machine, the sole 
intelligible purpose of which is to elect and main- 
tain in public office a horde of scoundrels.” But 
he was a little harsh. I prefer my word “ignor- 
amuses” to his word “scoundrels.” Only a small per- 
centage of any people are scoundrels—a far smaller 
percentage than that represented by holders of pub- 
lic office in the United States. So the elected horde 
couldn’t all be scoundrels. But the percentage of 
ignoramuses is a much larger one and, unfortun- 
ately, there is something about the environment of 
elective offices which appeals to the ignoramus 
particularly the type which is called the economic 
illiterate. The processes which candidates have to 
go through in order to get themselves elected to 
some office in the public gift, in the United States 
at least, are not such that they appeal to men of 
knowledge and intelligence. 

But, as I say, it didn’t seem to matter. Every- 
thing was on the up-and-up anyway. Big Business 
was really running the country and doing a good job 
of it. It didn’t matter much what congressmen 
and senators thought. It didn’t even matter if they 


didn’t think at all. 

But, unfortunately, it matters today. If, as is fre- 
quently said, the hope of the world rests on the 
three democracies, Britain, France and the United 
States, it is important that the biggest of these 
democracies—meaning the United States—know 
what it is doing, as a nation. It is important that 
it have a system of government which brings out 
strong men, men with a national rather than a 
parochial outlook, and men who can speak for, 
and bind, the country. And such a system is what 
the United States hasn’t got. 

Most Canadians are probably unfamiliar with 
the mechanics of American elections. For instance 
the present fuss over the rights and wrongs of the 
so-called blanket primary system is probably as un- 
intelligible to most of us as are the political beliefs 
of Miss Shirley Temple. 


Now it is certainly not a vital matter that we 
understand what the blanket primary is, but 
nevertheless it might be of interest to readers of 
SATURDAY NIGHT to realize what this rumpus is 
about; and other details and consequences of the 
American electoral system may help to formulate 
opinion as to whether hope of world-leadership 
from the United States is a practical possibility or 
whether it is not. My own opinion is that it is not. 


Continued on Page 25) 








BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


Pa RMEDIATE OR SHORT 


is also upward. 


TERM 


TREND of stock prices has been upward since 


THE PRICE MOVEMENT. After seven weeks of backing and filling, or sidewise trend, the 


market has had ample time to prepare for a 


If it were not for the war situation, we think up. 


igorous move. 


But which way will it go? 


Business, during the interval of hesitation in 


stock prices, has continued to advance. There are prospects of further stimulation in the anticipated 


last quarter demand for automobiles. 
yields, some of this is being forced into equities. 


There is also a technical market consideration that deserves some attention. 


Money is a drug on the market and with current low interest 


This is the rule that 


trading areas, or sidewise ranges, generally mark a resting period following which the market moves 
in Or same direction that it was traveling prior to the commencement of the trading range In 
vase of the present trading range, this would be up. 


which upsets all rules and calculations 


THE 
March 8 1938. 
THE - RIMARY OR LONG TERM TREND of stock prices and business, under Dow’s theory, 


does not come, there would seem to be 


the making of another good advance in what is being currently witnessed. Such an advance could 


a alee 
» 
a VI1Z 
the 
This, if war 
easily carry the averages to the 155/160 area. 


(Continued on Page 26) 











HE way that business has not only been holding 

up in Canada and the United States but even 
making gains suggests that a peaceful settlement of 
the Czechoslovakian crisis should cause a real busi- 
ness and market advance. 
believes that there will not be a war (now, at least), 
and that there will be a business and stock market 


Personally this column 


rise this fall. But it also believes that this rise will 
not go as far as the optimists oo The reason 
for that belief is that, though the limelight has been 
on the war possibilities, a more serious factor work- 
ing against a vigorous business advance is the grow- 
ing distrust of New Deal economics and New Deal 
finances. This is becoming steadily more pronounced 
Business men fear that the American economy is 
getting into a really bad way financially, and that 
the only alternative to genuine business recovery is 
inflation. They are afraid of the “funny money” 
schemes urged on the federal and state governments. 
As long as this lack of confidence persists it is difficult 
to see that U.S. business can really get anywhere. 


a2 Oo BA 
a immediate situation could, no doubt, be 
harply changed by a clearing up of the E To an 
war mess coupled with some concrete action by the 
United States and Britain toward 
opening up the channels of inter- 
national trade. Both these things 
could happen. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican trade agreement is due to be 
announced any time new, and the 
new American-Canadian agree- 
ment with it. It is only reason- 
able to suppose that a big effort 
has been made to produce a constructive emere on 
world sentiment. But even so, that won’t make the 
New Deal more conservative. 
2 Bf BAB 
ND even if there is to be no new war in Eur pe 
(which, when this is written, 
granted), the prospect is that Europe will stay in- 
definitely on a war economy basis. 
the governments of the E 





their national economies with a view to being pre- 
pared for it. They are likely to continue their efforts 
toward self-sufficiency. If they do, it will tend to 


check the expansion of international trade. This 
would be particularly disadvantageous to Canada. 
2 Pap 


HE prospect is, then, that any U.S. business re- 
covery this fall will be only another 


“necessity 
recovery st 


based on the supplying of consumer needs. 
The volume of public purchasing power being created 
by the government’s huge spending program sug- 
gests that business may get a real lift, but it will bs 
a very temporary one if the upmove is not sustained 
by industry itself spending money for 
goods. U.S. industry—construction 
the utilities and a host of others 

vast sums for 


“capital” 
the railroads, 
needs to spend 
replacement and expansion of its 
facilities, but is afraid to do so because of doubt 
to its shility to earn a fair return. 
a 2 2 
RAY of hope is seen in the possibility that th 
a Congress which meets next January, 


Congress and its members being assured of 


be ing a new 
thei 
seats for some time to come, will be less subservient 
to the President and more regard 
ful of the growing public demar 
as indicated by recent 
more conservatism in government 
policies. The pressure of public 
opinion, one would think, would 
tend to contribute to this, 


direction of the 


as the 
nation’s financial 

drift becomes mors 
regards the middle-term future, i 





( bvious. As 

t is clear that very 

much depends on the new Congress. . 
2 2 2 

READER of this column charges 

unfair to Dr. 

he seemed 


us with being 
Manion last week, in saying that 
to think that the state owes every man a 
living. Our reader points to the Conservative leader’s 
Barry’s Bay speech, in which he spec ifically said that 
“the country owes no man a living but it owes to all 
the right to earn a living.” Our complaint is that 
despite that disclaimer, he persists in saying things 
that create a contrary impression. We know that 
he has created it in other minds than ours. by the 
letters we have received. And we think that is very 
much to be deplored. One of the most sinister things 
in the New Deal economy across the border is the 
enormous increase in the 
public payrolls, ar 


number of citizens on the 
id the rapidity with which the num 


ber is growing. All those pensioners have to be 
supported by the remaining producers 
2 PB Ba 


W* ARE sorry if we misrepresented Dr, Manion 

in any way, but we are mostly concerned with 
seeing him adopt a sound approach t 
problems he 


o the economic 
The fact is that at the present 
time Canada is not producing and exchanging goods 
and services in sufficient volume to furnish all its 
people with a satisfactory standard of living. How 
can that production and exchange be increased? Dr 
Manion will find, if he looks into it, that there are 
very serious obstacles to such an increase at present. 
He might then work to remove those obstacles, and to 
the extent that he succeeds he will provide more men 
and wemen with opportunities to earn 
themselves. 


discusses. 


a living for 





is taking a lot for 


In other words, 
Zuropean nations most potent 
in world trade will keep the possibility of war in the 
forefront of their minds, and will continue to regulate 
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ASBESTOS 


MHE important of non 

metallic minerals produced in Que 
bec is asbestos, of which this province 
is one of the leading world producers 
A new record for the production of 
this mineral in Quebec was set up 
in 1937 at 410,026 tons valued at 
$14,505,700. In 1920, when prices wer 
exceptionally high, the value of as 
betos produced in Quebec was $14, 
749,000 but the volume for that year 
was only 179,891 tons. Asbestos pro- 
duction in Quebec in 1936 was 301,- 
287 tons valued at $9,958,000. 
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OLD & DROSS 





It Is recommended that answers to inquiries in this de- 


partment be read 


in conjunction with the Business and 


Market Forecast appearing on the first page of this section. 





LAKE CASWELL 
ikditor, Gold & Dross: 

Can you tell me anything about Lake Caswell Mines 
and if it is likely to become a producer? What is the 
grade of ore and is the company supplied with enough 
money for their plans? Many thanks for past favors. 

V. F., Orillia, Ont. 

While surface exploration is the only work pro- 
ceeding at the present time at Lake Caswell Mines, 
in the West Shiningtree area, further development 
of the 240 and 500-foot levels is planned. With a 
view to assuring adequate power the company has 
installed diesel equipment and added a new com- 
pressor. An oil tank capable of holding 16,000 gal- 
lons has been erected at the property and a duplicate 
at West Tree station on the C.N.R., 26 miles distant. 
In addition 300 to 400 cords of wood is cut so the 
question of power, either steam or diesel, can be 
taken care of. I also understand that the power 
line is to be extended to the property. 

The management appears assured that the pro- 
perty will become a producer but before definitely 
considering mill installation desires to do further 
work on the 500-foot horizon. On the 240-foot level 
some 310 feet of ore has been opened up with widths 
from 18 to 25 feet and values up to $150. It is ex- 
pected the average grade will be around $13 or $14. 
A ton of ore which was shipped to Ottawa for test- 
ing purposes gave an average of $9.45. The com- 
pany has so far been largely privately financed and 
1 am informed that they are assured of sufficient 
finances to carry out the program. 


CANADIAN CANNERS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

You seem to be always well-informed, and I wonder 
if you can tell me how Canadian Canners’ sales are run- 
ning now. Are they down from last year? What is your 
forecast of earnings this year? 


G. P. L., Windsor, Ont. 


No, the company’s sales so far in the fiscal year 
which began March 1 last have been a little ahead of 
last year. However, good crops and the difficulty ex- 
perienced by some small canners in financing their 
pack have caused price-cutting and intense competi- 
tion. Last year was Canadian Canners’ best since 
1930. It is too early to make any forecast of earnings 
for the current year, but it looks as if they may be 
down somewhat from last year. 


HALLIWELL 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you kindly let me know what you think of 
Halliwell Gold Mines? I purchased two thousand shares 
of this at 80 cents from Mr. , and I must say that 
he turned out to be the biggest liar I ever talked to. Do 
you think there is any chance of this mine being of any 
value? 

- _W. J. T., Melfort, Sask. 

Halliwell Gold Mines’ cwn property is inactive at 
the present time. As all tonnage of ore was de- 
veloped, which in December last year was reported 
would be treated by Noranda Mines. However, the 
discovery that the bismuth content of the ore made 
this impracticable resulted in its being handled at the 
Arntfield mill. ‘The company since has undertaken 
the financing of development work at the Morris 
Kirkland Mine in the eastern section of the Kirkland 
Lake area. Halliwell contracted to put up $25,000 
and optioned a block of 1,250,000 shares at prices 
ranging from 15 cents to 60 cents per share. 

Milling at Morris Kirkland has been suspended 
until development is far enough advanced to assure 
a steady supply of ore. While the extensive drilling 
program recently carried out below the 1,250-foot 
level has yielded a number of ore intersections, they 
are not of sufficient value or size to permit of block- 
ing out ore, either as to tonnage or grade. Halliwell 
engineers are now considering a report on the drill- 
ing which aggregated 12,000 feet. The shares are 
quoted from 31% to 41% cents and as the company has 
considerable cash in its treasury might be regarded 

; offering some speculative attraction at this price. 


NATIONAL GROCERS 


litor, Gold & Dross 

Isn't it about time that the directors of National 
Grocers Company Limited did something about paying 
ff the back dividends on the preferred stock, so that 
the common. shareholders would have a_ée chance? 
Would like to have your valued opinion I have a few 
f the common shares and might get some more if 
there was a chance for dividends. 

S. N. T., Melville, Sask. 

National Grocers Company is doing something 

about paying off the preferred dividend arrears. 


From a high of about $42 per share at the beginning 
of 1934 the has progessively reduced this 
liability to a present figure of $22.75, the last pay 
having per share on June 10 of 
In addition it has paid regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent. (the stock being $100 par 
entitled to 7 annually ) July, 


company 


ment been $3.50 


this year. 
and per cent since 
1934 

On January 4, 1938, substantial majorities of 
both the outstanding preferred shares and the com 
mon shares approved a plan whereby the preferred 
were to waive rights to dividend 
arrears in for $4 cash, rights to purchase 
three of common stock at $1 per share and 
suspension of the call feature on the preferred for 
five years. A vigorous minority of the common 
shareholders fought the plan, claiming that all 
dividend arrears could be paid off in cash by October, 
1939, if the then rate of earnings was maintained, 
and that a further interest should not be given the 
preferred shareholders to common stock purchase 
rights. The plan was disallowed on February 23 by 
the Ontario Supreme Court, and the company decided 
not to appeal. I understand the company is not at 
present considering any further plan to dispose of 
the arrears. 

In its fiscal year ended March 31, 1938, the com- 
pany earned $15.11 per share of preferred and 81 
cents per share of common, against $18.63 and $1.16 
respectively the previous year. For the current fiscal 
year to date the volume of business is reported to 
have been running at about the same level as the 
previous year, but higher operating costs and lower 


shareholders 
return 


shares 


selling prices have decreased the margin of profit. 
Of course I cannot say how long this condition will 
continue, or how it will affect per-share earnings 
for the year. However, I would say that at present 
prices around $5 (comparing with a 1938 high of 
71% and low of 414) the common shares are probably 
still quite a reasonable purchase for holding, in 
view of the substantial progress made by the com- 
pany in recent years. 


STOCKS OR BONDS? 


Gold & Dross: 

1 am a young man saving a little of my earnings 
each month and laying out the money in stocks, picked 
out from time to time from your columns. Please 
advise if it is sound to put all my money into common 
stocks (after taking care of my life insurance). I gather 
that you don’t think much of high-grade bonds, such 
as Dominion government, as a buy now. 


D. EB. C., Hamilton, 


Editor, 


Ont. 

I think it is inadvisable, in view of the inflation 
possibilities, to have ail or a major portion of one’s 
funds in high-grade bonds now. Anyone who does 
so is liable to find the purchasing power of his income 
decline perhaps considerably over the coming years. 
But that doesn’t mean that I advocate placing 100 
per cent. of one’s funds in common stocks. It would 
be reasonable to do that if one was convinced that 
large-seale inflation was inevitable, and that com- 
mon stock earnings and dividends were bound to 
rise as the result of an inflationary boom. But we 
can’t be sure of that; in fact, we can be sure of 
scarcely anything these days. And because of that 
fact, even inflation-minded investors would be wise, 
I think, to continue to hold a proportion of their 


funds (say, one-third) in high-grade bonds. The 
latter yield income when common stocks do not and 
are always marketabe. Of the balance, at least 


two-thirds might well be placed in conservative, 
dividend-paying common stocks and the remainder 
perhaps in the more speculative stocks for the 
greater gains'the latter might show in an inflationary 
market and business rise. 

SHAWKEY 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Shawkey Gold Mining Company is operating a pro- 
ducing mine and in 1937 reported substantial ore reserves 
in commercial values. Can you give any explanation of 
the current low market for this stock, 4% bid 5 asked? 
l am considering purchasing this stock, and wonder if you 
would consider it a fair speculative opportunity. 

S. B. H., Port Arthur, Ont. 

The prevailing low price for shares of Shawkey 
Gold Mines is due to the fact that as soon as the 
supply of broken ore is exhausted the mill will be 
closed down. No new development work has been 
carried out lately but efforts are to be made for 
further financing so that development can be re- 
sumed. Some encouragement was met with in dia- 
mond drilling to the south of the present workings 
and if new money can be raised, drives will be put out 
to reach the ore sections indicated. Production for 
the first six months of the year was $173,085 and 
since milling commenced in February, 1936, was close 
to $827,000. The shares would appear to offer some 
speculative possibilities at present quotations but the 
future is dependent on the success which will be met 
with if further extensive development is carried out. 


ROBERT MITCHELL CO. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
{ hear that the Robert Mitchell Company Limited 
is making good profits this year. In your opinion, is 


the company a good one 
be a good buy? 


and would the common shares 
1 find your advice very reliable. 
A. B. R., Longueuil, Que. 

Your information is incorrect, I think, if by 
“making good profits” you mean that the company’s 
earnings are running at a rate above those of last 
year. The company makes a wide variety of pro- 
ducts and has been adversely affected by the de- 
cline in general business conditions this year. | 
understand that on the basis of results to date, per- 
share earnings for 1938 will be less than the $1.03 
shown for 1937. 

However, hope for improvement in this respect 
lies in the probability that the company’s airplane 
castings division -will shortly receive substantial 
orders in connection with the Canadian production 
of airplanes for the British government. Expecta- 
tion of this has been mainly responsible for the 
recent market interest in Robert Mitchell shares. 
No dividends have been paid on the stock since 1932. 
The company’s balance sheet position has improved 
but is capable of further improvement. At current 
prices around 1914 (comparing with a 1938 high of 
21 and low of 7!4%) the market 
some extent the hoped-for increase in earnings. 


UPPER CANADA 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

1 would value some information regarding Upper 
Canada Mines, particularly as to mill plans. Are ore de- 
velopments satisfactory and is the company adequately 
financed? 


N. F., Toronto, Ont. 

Upper Canada Mines is going ahead with plans 
for production and it is hoped to have mill founda- 
tions poured before winter sets in. While initial 
milling rate is expected to be 125 tons daily, buildings 
to house a 250-mill are proposed along with installa- 
tion of crushing machinery to handle this amount 
and only minor additions will be necessary to raise 
mill capacity to the higher rate. 

Ore developments have been favorable and at a 
depth of 500 feet are showing an improvement in 
both widths and values. Recent results on the 500- 
foot level have undoubtedly added to the speculative 
possibilities of the stock and operations are expected 
to be quite profitable from the commencement of mill- 
ing. Drifting west on the downward extension of the 
high grade south vein on the 500-foot horizon has 
been showing continuous high values across drift 
width, while narrower widths in some faces have 
averaged over $150 per ton. 

On the 250-foot level this main oreshoot was de- 
veloped for 460 feet of length, with average grade, 
after reducing high assays, estimated at $17 per ton 
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STEWART, SCULLY COMPANY LIMITED, 


Investment Dealers since 1922 


Wish to announce that hereafter they will 
| conduct their business under the name of 


J. F. M. STEWART & CO., LIMITED | 
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Northern Empire (Gold) Mines Limited | 
We have prepared a survey and analysis of 


this property which we will be pleased to 
forward upon request. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Investment Letters, Inc., is an established weekly economic service 


analyzing and forecasting the American securities and trade outlook for 
a select list of American subscribers. Because of the important effect of 
Price and business trends in the United States on world economic activity 
these reports should prove of distinct value to Canadian investors and 
industrialists. We invite such subscriptions, and without obligation to 
the inquirer, shall be glad to forward our latest Letter, discussing the 
current American stock market and business outlook 

vidual securities, so that some first-hand knowledge of 1 
nature of our work can be placed before the inquirer. 
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Dividend Notices 





M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL | 
COMPANY LIMITED 








Preferred Stock Dividend No. 43. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a dividend of $1.50 per share being at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum has 
been declared on the 6 per cent cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, for 
the quarter ending September 30th, 
1938, payable October 15th, 1938, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business September 30th, 1938. 

By order of the Board. 

FRED HUNT, 
Secretary. 

August 31st, 1938. 








BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 


COMPANY 3] fa LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents (25c) per share has teen de- 


clared on the issued No Par Value capital stock 


of the Company for the third quarter ending 
September 30th, 1938. The above dividend is 
payable in Canadian funds October Ist, 1938, to 
hare-holders of record at the close of business 
m the 16th day of September, 1938. 

Share Warrant Holders will present coupon-, 
Serial No. 34 to any branch in Canada of Tae 
Royal Bank of Canada, who will negotiate them 
at par, on or after October 1st. 19338. 

H. H. BRONSDON, 
Secretary 
Dated at Toronto, September 8th, 1938 


MINES 


BY J. A. MCRAE 


I AKE Shore Mines at Kirkland Lake, 
“4 Ontario, is one of the more out- 
standing bonanzas ever gambled in by 
the speculators in Canadian mining 
shares. This company was capitalized 
it the outset at 2,000,000 shares, and 
arly stock was sold at 15 to 30 cents 
ver share, A large amount of the stock 
went into circulation at 25 cents. The 
highest price at which treasury stock 
was sold was 30 cents per share. Just 
twenty years later, in 1937, the com- 
pany paid $6 per share in dividends in 
i single year. The current rate is $4 
per share annually. That is to say, 
that stock bought 20 years ago at four 
shares per one dollar, returned 2400 
per cent. on the investment in one 
year, 1937, and is currently paying 
1600 per cent. annually. 

Lake Shore is producing gold at a 
rate of $15,000,000 a year at present, 
ind realizing a net profit of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 yearly. 

o 

Lake Shore was considered a big 
gamble at the outset. Many of the 
established mining organizations of 
that time could have secured control 
of the mine at a very moderate price 
had they considered the property had 
the merits of anything but a small 
mine. The fact that such an oppor- 
tunity was not acted upon is sufficient 
evidence that engineers considered the 
zamble to be too great. 

° 

Lake Shore has so far paid $71,000,- 
100 in dividends, has a vast plant 
largely paid for, carries a surplus of 
ver $5,000,000, and has developed ore 
reserves many years ahead of current 
rate of production at $15,000,000 a 
ear. 





& 

Lake Shore stock, originally dis- 
ributed at around 25 cents per share, 
lacing a valuation of $500,000 on the 
ntire capitalization, is currently 
uoted at $52 to $53 per share, or a 
narket value of some $105,000,000. 

se 

Authorities who attempt to control 
speculation and gambling in mining 
hares are confronted with a difficult 
ask. They cling to the mistaken 
elief that if they cause vendor shares 
o be pooled until a mine is fully 
nanced or reaches the producing 
tage, they are protecting the public. 
n reality, such a policy in many cases 
lay only save the vendor from the 
olly of selling shares which may in 
uture years have greatly enhanced 
alue,—incidentally leaving the public 
ithout the opportunity of buying 
endor shares which might be pur- 
hased cheaply at the outset. 

* 

Authorities have a right to demand 
ind see to it that a proper percentage 
f funds raised through sale of treas- 
iry stock finds its way to the treasury 
if the company for expenses and de- 
elopment. Also, authorities have a 
ight and should see to it that vendor 
hares are not sold at fictitious prices 
y pedlars. However, to demand the 
oling of such shares and to inter- 
ere in any way with trading in such 
hares through recognized stock ex- 
hanges is unsound. 

s 

A gamble of $1,000 bought 4,000 
hares of Lake Shore Mines 20 years 
igo. The holder of 4,000 shares has 
since received $142,000 in dividends 
ind is currently receiving a dividend 
f $4,000 every three months, or 
$16,000 a year. 

° o 

Nickei output in Ontario for the 
irst half of 1938 reached 109,286,472 
lbs., compared with 111,610,392 Ibs. in 
the first half of 1937. 

e 

Copper production from Ontario 
nines during the first half of 1938 
ose to 157,561,391 lbs., compared with 
151,794,663 lbs. in the first half of 1937. 
“he value of copper, however, de- 
‘lined from $21,524,483 in the first six 
months of 1937 to $15,048,689 in the 
orresponding period of this year. 

e 

Gold production from Ontario mines 
rose to a new high peak with $48,264,- 
i56 produced in the first half of 1938, 
ip nearly $4,000,000 above the first 
half of 1937 

. 

The province of Quebec is register- 
ng big gains in output of gold. For 
the eight months ended August 31, ac- 
ording to preliminary estimates pre- 
pared exclusively for Saturday Night 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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across approximately four feet. To the east on the 
500-foot horizon values of around $12 per ton have 
been obtained across good widths. Little work has 
been done to the east as yet awaiting bringing into 
operation of the new electrically driven mining plant 
and enlargement of the shaft to three-compartment 
81Ze, 

The company has excellent management and is 
reported in good financial shape. Option agreements 
will net the treasury close to $300,000 if completed 
and there will remain 500,000 shares in the tre: sury 
for further financing. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

What do you think of building products? I want 
to buy some shares that would pay fair dividends and 
have a fair chance of increasing in value. Would 
Building Products be likely to do this? How is the 
company doing and how is it fixed financially? 

D. K. L., Giffard, Que. 


Yes, I think Building Products should meet 
your requirements nicely. The “A” stock is paying 
regular dividends at the rate of $2 a year, and has 
already paid one 50-cent extra this year, so that 
at a market price of 531% the yield is 4.67 per cent. 
In 1937 the company earned $3 per share, against 
$2.24 in 1936 and $1.17 in 1935. I understand that 
earnings to date in 1938 are a little below the 1937 
level but well above that of 1936. 

Encouragement lies in the fact that the trend 
of residential building in Canada seems now io be 
definitely upward, and that Building Products 
Limited seems bound to benefit from this as the 
producer of a wide range of materials used in the 
building trades. Industrial construction also should 
increase before long. A factor in the current and 
anticipated improvement is the removal of the sales 
tax on building materials. The company has ex- 
cellent management and a strong balance sheet posi- 
tion. The report for 1937 showed total current 
assets of $2,044,734, including cash at $52,140 and 
marketable securities at $1,133,934, against total 
current liabilities of only $218,574. 

SAND RIVER 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

1 am holding a few hundred shares of Sand River 
Gold stock, and would appreciate your opinion of it and 
information on its prospects and activities. 

C. S. K., Eatonia, Sask. 

The cutlook for Sand River Gold Mines appears 
fairly promising and the management is now endeav- 
oring to increase the monthly output to an average of 
around $40,000. In July production which was valued 
at $36,540 showed an improvement over the previous 
three months and in August climbed to $39,340. The 
company has cleared up debts contracted during in- 
stallation of the mill and is building up a surplus 
to meet interest and retire the $180,000 five per cent. 
notes, payable in 1940, and this surplus would be 
quickly increased with an upturn in production. 

Loss in mill tailings has been heavy but new 
equipment is on order which is expected to raise ex- 
traction about $1 per ton. Recent developments on 
the new fourth and fifth levels has been opening up 
good ore shoots, having an aggregate length of about 
550 feet on both horizons. On the fifth level drift 
sampling proved a length of 130 feet, averaging 
$12.60 across 20 inches, and stoping extended this to 
170 feet. Since production commenced last Decem- 
ber bullion output has been $275,871, in addition to 
which over $42,000 was lost in tailings. 


MONTREAL POWER 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

When I was a young man I was taught that if a man 
wanted to make money on the stock market he should 
buy Montreal Power. This teaching held and was ex- 
ceedingly good up until 1929. In the rise since 1933 and 
in the present rise, Montreal Power appears dead. I am 
wondering whether it has had its large market rise and 
must now be considered as merely an investment stock? 
I would appreciate receiving any further comment you 
may be able to give me. 

G R. O., Prince Albert, B.C. 

While Montreal Power can be considered as 
“merely an investment stock,” I think that I would 
retain my holdings if I were you, for not only Vis it 
attractive as a source of income at the present time, 
but it also offers appreciation possibilities within a 
reasonable period. In the first five months of the 
current year, the company has experienced a 5 per 
cent decline in gas sales in addition to a slight falling 
off in electric sales. The combined effect of these two 
factors will probably be a shrinkage in earnings over 
the next month or so, but, since Canada seems to 
have escaped the brunt of the business recession 
which has proven so serious in the United States, I 
don’t think that any really sharp drop in earnings 1s 
likely. 1 

For instance, reduction in the cost of power pur- 
chased from the Beauharnois affiliate will permit a 
saving and take some of the sting out of smaller 
earnings. As a result of the recent recapitalization 
of Beauharnois, interest on the Beauharnois bonds, 
now held by Montreal Light, Heat & Power will be 
reduced about $1,000,000, but this amount should 
eventually be redeemed since Montreal Power owns 
a large part of the Beauharnois stock. | 

Directly, and through subsidiaries, Montreal 
Power supplies virtually all of the electric and manu- 
factured gas requirements of Montreal and adjacent 
communities, constituting the largest metropolitan 
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area in Canada. Revenues do not fluctuate greatly 
since low rates tend to maintain consumption of elec- 
tricity at a high level, while the gas division is a 
factor which lends stability. The company’s capital- 
ization is conservative with investment income pro- 
viding a sufficient sum to cover fixed charges. Earn- 
ings in 1938 should approximate the $1.91 per 
common share earned in 1937. Security of the $1.50 
dividend rate on the common makes the stock attrac- 
tive as a hold for income, while appreciation possi- 
bilities are, as I have said, favorable. 
HARKER 

Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you kindly advise me regarding Harker Gold 
Mines. 1 have been holding this stock for a consider- 
able time and would appreciate your advice as to hold- 
ing longer or selling. 

C. S., Owen Sound, Ont. 

I regard Harker Gold Mines’ shares, which are 
selling considerably below their book value, as worth 
holding. There has been no recent change in the 
affairs of the company and as yet no indication that 
the property will be re-opened in the near future. 
Transportation and power facilities have not been 
available but a road is now being cut to the property 
which should reach its objective shortly. Early this 
year the company had over $18,000 cash and large 
holdings in Pickle Crow, Jacola, Uchi Gold, Val 
D’Or Mineral Holdings and Lee Gold. The price 
at which the shares are currently quoted places little 
if any valuation on the company’s property and at 
the annual report was issued in February, the 
liquid assets were equivalent to about 1514 cents 
per share on the outstanding capital. 


CHARLES GURD & CO. 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Have you any news as to how Charles Gurd & Co., the 
soft-drink people, are making out this year? I have a 
few shares and might buy some more if the situation is 
good. ‘Thanks. 

B. C. H., Gananoque, Ont. 

I am informed that in spite of the decline in 
tourist expenditures this year, particularly in the 
province of Quebec, Charles Gurd and Company have 
had a better volume of business than last year. April 
sales were reported up 33 per cent., and although this 
rate of gain was not maintained, the year’s results so 
far are ahead of last year. The company is benefiting 
this year from economies and increased efficiency 
resulting from a $40,000 outlay on plant improve- 
ment in its last fiscal vear. 


B. R. MOUNTAIN, NOBLE FIVE 
Uditor, Gold & Dross: 


I would like to have reports on B. R. 
rive. 


Mt. and Noble 


G. W. F., Vancouver, B.C. 


B. R. Mountain Golds, with property adjoining 
Pioneer Gold Mines, Bridge River district, was at 
last report negotiating with London, England, in- 
terests for further funds to resume the development 
program. Last year these interests took up 400,000 
shares at 6 cents; 100,000 shares at 71% cents, and 
some at 14 cents, but I have not yet heard that 
further money had advanced. When work 
stopped late in 1937 the crosscut tunnel was in about 
1,025 feet and officials reported some true fissure 
quartz stringers carrying arsenopyrite had been cut 
in a band of greenstone. 

Due to the low metal prices, the mill at Noble 
Five Mines which resumed operations in October, 
1937, was again closed down in December, but the 
management states that production can be resumed 
on short notice once lead and zine prices warrant. 
When the mill closed down approximate value of 
monthly output was around $12,000. Last year 
the winze was sunk from the 1,800-foot level and a 
new horizon at 1,900 feet opened. The south drift 
on the new bottom level was reported a year ago to 
have opened a five-foot width of ore of about the 
average mine grade. 


been 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Kindly advise in your columns if the shares of Enamel 
and Heating Products Limited would be a good invest- 
ment. | have been recommended to buy them. Is the 
company doing well at present? 


S. H. J., Montreal, Que. 


Enamel and Heating Products shares certainly 
cannot be classed as a “good investment,” as they 
have paid no dividends since 1931 and last year was 
the first since 1930 that there have been any earnings 
applicable to dividends. And the amount was only 
27 cents per share last year. While the company’s 
balance sheet position was better at the end of 1937, 
there was still a deficiency in working capital. 
particularly in the export market, have been holding 
up relatively well this year, but per-share earnings 
seem likely to be below the 1937 figure 


Sales, 


TROUT CREEK 


feditor, Gold & Dross: 

\ frend has advised me to buy shares in Trout 
Creek Gold Mining Co. Should I do so? Please tell me 
semething about the company 


J. H. S., Chatham, Ont 


A program of further exploration and develop 
ment is now proceeding at the property of Trout 
Creek Gold .Mining Company, about three miles 
southwest of Kirkland Lake, but it is impossible to 
advise you whether you should buy the stock or net. 
The property is considered to have a good geological 
location and the management feels that the proposed 
program is fully justified. The plant is to be re- 
paired and the underground workings pumped out 
with further drifting planned in an effort to open up 
commercial ore shoots. 

No active work has been carried out since the 
summer of 1934 due to lack of funds but the recently 
completed financing arrangements are expected to 
insure the necessary expenditures for the present 
program. Surface samples gave value up in the 
thousands of dollars, and high grade continued to a 
depth of 10 feet. While the vein persisted below 
that depth the values were lower. Some encourag 
ing assays were obtained in about 90 feet of drifting 
on the level established at 76 feet. It is hoped that 
further drifting on the vein may open other patches 
comparable to the high grade surface showings 
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Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company 
5% Second Mortgage Bonds 
Due January Ist, 1978 


Denominations: $1,000, $500 and $100. 


Price: 87.50 and interest, yielding over 5.75% 


Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company, a 
subsidiary of Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Consolidated, is one of the most important public 
utility enterprises in Canada. 

Located about twenty-five miles west of Montreal, 
the Company’s hydro-electric generating plant, with 
a present installed capacity of 400,000 horse-power, 
is strategically situated to serve the large consuming 
areas of the Province of Ontario and the Province 
of Quebec. 
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fact, the Conservation Board has al- the smaller wells were unable to pro 
ready done something—it has issued duce the quota assigned them by the 
an order prorating gas wells to about Board on Sept. 2nd. Hen 2 

ten cent of their capacity. This order reduced the quota 

order virtually means that these 96 these small wells and ¢ 

wells along with the four absorption quota of some of the big: 

plants would be forced to close down e 

as they could not profitably oper Frontier Royalties, an 

ate so small a quota. ‘ 
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dian well, is now the largest producer 


quota ofl 


» an Anglo 


ing, and in my opinion, it is due al- well is the second largest with 1.909 
most entirely to the order which bbls. a day Vulcan-Brown, one of 
forced them into action. Crude and the Brown group of wells, is the 
naptha well operators along with third largest well with an allowabl 
absorption plant owners got together of 1,744 bbls. daily Sunset is i 
and now they propose to repump this fourth place with ‘a quota of 1,738 
200,000,000 — ft of gas, wasted or bbls. Other wells with a quota above 
burned daily, back into the ground. 1,000 bbls. a day are. Commoil N 
The naptha of course, would first 11.477 bbls No 2—1.100 bbls 
be extracted. It was agreed by all West Turnet No 1—1.395 whic 
these interests that the cost of set Royalite No. 30—1.250 bbls 
ting and operating the repressur 
ing plants should be equitably spread As space w id oki 1D meé 
among all concerned It was esti- comment on Calmont Oils last we 
mated that the initial cost of | must do so briefly now \ fow 
such equipment would be around years ago. this company was $ 
$2,000,000,00 000.00 in the red However. due to 
- the careful and efficient management 
I am told by Mr. W. F. Knode, the of Herbert Greenfield. who by the 
chairman of the Conservation Board, way, was a former Alberta premier 
who a consulting petroleum engin and the assistant manager, Joseph 
eer expert on pressure maintain Coxon, this company Ss now out of 
ance, that this repressuring is just the red and last vear had a net profit 
the thing for the Turner Valley of $40,000.00 after writing off around 
field Here are Mr. Knode’s own  $7(.000.00 for depreciation. et 
words “Pressure maintenance in . 
the Turner Valley field is feasible Development wildeat or outside 
ind undoubtedly is one solution to gtructures is being carried on by sev 
the tha or gas well problem.” “It eral companies, in fact there are 
is a known fact that any decrease in nineteen wells drilling on these stru 
pressure, and loss in reservoir pres- tyres in Alberta at present. and most 
sure, will create loss in ultimate re ‘f these companies are fully financed 
covery Therefore, anything that the which is most important In the 
operators can do to maintain their past, Many tests of structures were 
present energy and pressure will be started but were never completed due 
reflected in their ultimate financial to lack of money, and in the ei 
return Present practice in U.S. gense, were not real tests. but i 
fields not only contemplates the re- many cases gave the areas Miesk 
turn gas produced with oil, but eye vias i 
also the return of gas after the nap- : ° 
tha has been reduced to possession, The following well dept] ra? 
in fields producing naptha only. As ported:—Davies No. 4 at 6225 ft 
a result of the conservation methods the Home sands are. Se 
adopted in the State of Texas, a new 6,220 ft.: Royalite No. 34 at 4.621 ft 
process for extracting naptha at high Royalite No. 35 at 2.256 ft. Rov lite 
pressures has materially reduced the No, 36 at 620 et mics Mies i ad 
overall cost of returning the gas to 6.456 ft Anglo No. 3 at 3.782 ft 
its native reservoir This process is Command at 5,620 ft Anglo Milk 
now use, in at least three fields River at 1.440 ft.. Petroleum Struc- 
capable of producing naptha and gas tures at 2654 ft. Consolidated at 
only 7,477 ft., Sunset No, 2 at 7,332 ft., 328 
; , ft. in the lime; Home No. 2 at 6,405 
When asked if the cost would ex ft. Brown N ; at 6.508 ft.. Produe 
ceed 40 cents a bbl. of naptha pres ers at 706 ft., Richwell at 6,175 ft 
ently extracted from the Turner one sands contacted at 6,142 ft.: 
Valley gas wells for installing ma D &€ D. at 2.204 ft Royal Canadian 
chinery and amortizing it over a ten at 5,650 West Turner No, 3 at 
vear period and returning the gas to 80 
the field Mr Knode stated “This ° 
would look like a reasonable figur Last week Royalite No. 33 and 
a survey would be necessary to cd York No. 1 entered the ranks of the 
termine actual costs.” producers As this is written it is 
° too early to estimate the size of these 
At the present time operators get wells but both look like fair 
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ESTATE PROBLEMS 


Attainment or Maintenance of Financial Independence 


the Basic Problem of Most Estate Builders 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


PROBABLY the chief concern of 
those who are building an estate is 
either the attainment or maintenance 


of financial security for themselves 
and their families. For this purpose 
both capital and conservation of 


capital are required. With increasing 
frequency estate builders are depend- 
ing upon the facilities of the life in- 


surance companies to provide the 
capital which will be needed in the 
future, and also, in the case of the 


smaller estates, to provide for the con- 
servation of the capital as well, while 
in the case of the larger estates the 
services of trust companies are being 
utilized more and more in estate con- 
servation. 

Unfortunately most men who are 
using the life insurance plan of estate 
building are not in a position to make 
the deposits that would be necessary 
to meet all their requirements, and 
their main problem is to make their 
life insurance premiums go as far as 
possible in providing the greatest 
benefits for themselves and_ their 
beneficiaries in the way of financial 
returns and also in peace of mind. 

What are the basic requirements of 
the average man which can be met 
effectively by means of life insurance 
to be paid for by yearly premiums? In 
the first place, a sum of money will be 
needed, sufficiently large to take care 
of all the expenses payable at his 
death, such as the cost of last illness 
and burial, outstanding debts and time 
payments, administration expenses 
and legal fees. Money may also be re- 
quired to pay off a mortgage on the 
home. 


FOr a man with a family money will 

be needed to provide a readjust- 
ment income for a twelve month 
period to allow them to bring their 
scale of living to the requisite level. 
There may also be a school period in- 
come needed, to provide food, cloth- 
ing and shelter and the cost of educa- 
ticnal material until each child has 
passed through high school. In other 
cases, an educational fund will be re- 
quired to provide a higher education 
for each of the children. 

Another requirement is a basic life 
income for the man’s wife, sufficient 
to provide the necessaries of life in 
the way of food, clothing and shelter 
in the event of his early death, or a 
retirement income for himself and 
his wife, should he live to retirement 
age at 55, 60 or 65, as the case may be. 

In the case of a man with an estate 
large enough to call for the payment 
of succession duties, his insurance 
should be arranged so as to give the 
maximum exemptions possible. Where 


a man may wish to provide for 
legacies to church, charity, educa- 
tional institutions, etc., the bequest 
fund may be economically estab- 


lished by means of life insurance 
policies. 

Men in business are also finding in 
life insurance an effective method of 
protecting their interests by providing 
for the purchase of the interest of a 
partner or stockholder, or for the pur- 
chase of their own interest, in the 
event of death; and also for the pro- 
tection of the credit of their business 
in the event of death, or for the pro- 
tection of the business by providing 
for the payment of a sum of money to 
lessen the financial shock occasioned 
by the death of a highly trained key 
man in the business. 


N THE case of large estate owners, 
the services of both the life insur- 
ance company and the trust company 


may be utilized to advantage in the 
stabilization of their estates. The 
problems encountered in a_ business 
enterprise may be compared with 
those involved in estate accumulation 
and conservation When a major 


enterprise is organized and gets under 
ay, there are two major problems to 


be dealt with: (1) the maintenance 
of the original investment, and (2) 
the yielding of a net income. 


In order to ascertain past perform- 
ance, present condition and future re- 
quirements, every firm establishes 
convenient accounting periods, such 
as one month, six months, or one year. 
Statements drawn up at these times 
indicate the financial position as of the 
the statement and the result 
of operations with regard to profit or 
loss for the period 

In the balance shown the 
financial position of the enterprise as 
of a given date in most businesses a 
careful scrutiny is given first to the 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities, since working capital, or 
the excess of current assets over cur- 
rent liabilities indicates the ability of 
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the enterprise to meet its current 
debts as they become due. It is often 
held that a business is not in good 
financial condition unless its current 
assets are at least twice the amount 
of current liabilities. Such a rule, of 
course, cannot be applied indiscrimi- 
nately because of variance of condi- 
tions in diverse lines of business. 


YUT if one business, for instance, has 
$100,000 of current assets to $20,000 
of current liabilities, a ratio of 5 to 1, 
while another business has current 
assets of $100,000 and current liabili- 
ties of $80,000, a ratio of 1.25 to 1, the 
first business would undoubtedly be 
considered to be in a stronger posi- 
tion. Yet the owner of the first busi- 
ness may inadvertently leave his 
executor in as serious a position as the 
owner of the second business. 

Such a case has recently been cited. 
In this case, the business is solvent, 
and the owner has a gross estate of 
$500,000, including the net worth of 


his business interests, consisting of 
cash, stocks, bonds, real estate and 
miscellaneous assets. His personal 


liabilities, such as accounts and notes 
payable, amount to $25,000. Other 
liabilities, which his executor would 
also have to retire, total $60,000, and 
are made up of expenses of last ill- 
ness, accrued realty taxes, personal 
taxes and income taxes, lawyers’ fees, 
executors’ fees and appraisers’ fees, 
and succession duties. The _ total 
liabilities to be retired by the executor 
are $85,000, or 17 per cent. of the 
gross general estate. Cash on hand 
and in banks is $25,000. The executor 
must raise $60,000 of cash to retire 
the liabilities. 

There is no doubt that the executor, 
as a good business man, will endeavor 
to retire these liabilities with a mini- 
mum sacrifice of desirable income 
producing assets. He has the choice 
of sale or refinancing. To raise $60,900 
in cash may require the sale of se- 
curities which were originally pur- 
chased for $120,000, representing a 
loss not only of $60,000 in the original 
investment, but also a loss of $2,000 
or $3,000 a year in income. tefinan- 
cing or borrowing $60,000 at 6 per 
cent. and paying interest and repaying 
principal at the rate of 1 per cent. a 
month may mean a reduction in avail- 
able income for the family of $600 a 
month or $7,200 per year. 


A LTHOUGH the owner has left his 
«“ executor with an estate which it by 
no means bankrupt, there are estate 
liabilities whose retirement would re- 
duce materially the income available. 
‘The owner held $150,000 of life insur- 
ance, and had he established a life in- 


surance trust, with a trust company 
as trustee-beneficiary, his executor, 
while the estate was being settled, 


could have raised $60,000 in cash im- 
mediately by offering $60,000 of se- 
curities to the trustee under the life 
insurance trust agreement. As under 
the agreement the trustee would have 
been empowered to purchase these se- 
curities with the required amount of 
cash from the insurance money, the 
executor could have received $60,000 
in cash and the trustee under the life 
insurance trust $60,000 of securities. 
Thus forced sale or refinancing could 
have been avoided, the valuable 
curities retained for the estate 
loss of income minimized. 

In producing a net income for the 
heirs of an estate, the estate trustee 
usually has two problems. His first 
problem is to maintain as far as pos- 
sible that portion of the estate 
owner’s capital which has been handed 
over after estate settlement. His 
second problem if that of investing 
and reinvesting these assets so as to 
produce a favorable net income con- 
sistent with safety of capital. 

Estate owners during their lifetime 
may assist their trustees materially by 
a proper investment program, ac- 
cumulating at least some securities 
which will form a trust estate suitable 
to meet the requirements of the heirs. 
Life insurance, which constitutes new 
capital for the trustee to invest ac- 
cording to directions in the trust 
agreement and according to conditions 
after the death of the estate owner, is 
an excellent estate investment. 


se- 
and 
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INSURANCE IN LOYALIST 
SPAIN 
({ERTAIN aspects of insurance busi 
ness in that part of Spain under 
the control of the Government forces 
are dealt with by a Barcelona corres 
pondent of L’Argus of Paris. He says 
that the number of civilians killed 


probably runs into tens of thousands, 


ee 





WILSON E. McLEAN, K.C., Legisla- 

tive Counsel for Manitoba, who in 

addition to this office, will also hold 

the offices of Deputy Superintendent of 

Insurance and Insurance Counsel for 
the Province. 
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HERBERT HUNTER, recently ap- 

pointed Superintendent of Insurance 

for the Province of Manitoba in suc- 

cession to Charles Heath, retired. He 

has been Assistant Superintendent 
since 1932. 


and that an important 
arisen for insurance companies in 
connection with a recent court deci- 
sion, holding that two tramway work- 
ers who met death in an air raid 
were killed “in the course of their 
employment,’ and accordingly their 
dependents were entitled to work- 
men’s compensation. 

It would appear, however, that em- 
ployers and their insurance compan- 
ies would have a right of recourse 
against the State, as their policies 
expressly excluded “force majeure” 
foreign to the labor in which the 
workman was engaged, and the prem- 
ium rates naturally did not take into 
consideration such risks as air raids. 
The hope is expressed that the Gov- 
ernment, rather than force employers 


point has 


and insurance companies into bank- 
ruptey, will issue a decree making 
such compensation payable from the 


Reparation Fund, for 
a precedent in French 
lation. 


which there is 
war-time legis- 
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HEADS SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


H. G. Garrett, Superintendent of In- 
surance for the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance of the Provin 
ces of Canada. The Association, which 
meets annually with representatives 
of the insurance companies to discuss 
questions of major importance to the 
insuring public, recently held its 21st 
conference at Victoria, B.C. 
ee 
RULES FOR STAYING ALIVE 
OVER WEEK-END 


(THE Safety Education Department 

of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
has offered a list of “hints’’ for safe 
motoring over the week-end. Their 
strict observance will aid materially 
in reducing the number killed during 
this dangerous period. 

The ‘Rules for Living” are divided 
into two sections, the first dealing 
with daytime driving and the second 
with night driving. Following are the 
major points to keep in mind this 
week-end: 

“Remember to drive at reasonable 
speeds giving due regard to weather, 
road conditions and thickly settled 
areas.” 

Remember to stay in the proper 
lane and not to pass unless there is a 
clear open highway ahead.” 

‘Remember to use proper 
signals before stopping or 
turns.” 

“Remember to 
chance to cross at 


hand 
making 


give pedestrians a 
intersections.” 
“Remember to keep a safe distance 
between you and the car ahead.” 
“Remember drinking should not mix 
with driving.” 


“Remember to slow down and look 
both ways at railroad crossings and 
road intersections.” 


“Remember to keep your attention 
fixed on your driving and not on the 
scenery. 

All of “hints” also apply at 
night with the addition of the follow- 
ing: 

“Remember, _ if 


these 


headlights bother 
you, get an early start and avoid night 
driving.” 

“Remember darkness intensifies all 
of the daytime hazards down at 
night!” 

“Remember! 


slow 


3e Careful!” 
& = 


MOTOR ACCIDENTS TO 
CHILDREN ON STREETS 


4 UTHOUGH they are off the street 


and in school where they should 

be safe much of the time during the 
day, more children are seriously in 
jured by automobiles during Septem 
ber and October than in any other 
two months in the year 

This conclusion, which carries an 
Important warning to every motorist 
and parent, was reached by officials 
of the “NOT OVER 50” CLUB, the 
nationwide automobile safety organi- 
zation, after studying the ‘statistics 
and accident records of the Lumber 
mens Mutual Casualty Company, the 
Insurance carrier that sponsors the 
Club 

“The reason,’ said James Ss 
Kemper, President of the Club and 
of the sponsoring 


company oe 


the 
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NOTICE TO READERS 
Saturday Night's Insurance advice service 
is for the use of paid-in-advance mail sub- 
scribers only. Saturday Night regrets that 


it cannot answer inquiries from non-sub- 
scribers. 


Each inquiry must positively be accom- 
panied by the address label attached to the 
front page of each copy of Saturday Nighe 
sent tO a regular subscriber and by a 
Stamped, self addressed envelope ; 

Each letter of inquiry should refer to one 
subject only f information on more than 
one subject is desired the sum of fifty cents 


must be sent with the letter for each addi- 
tional question 


Inguiries which do not fill 
conditions will not be answered. 
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A leading All-Canada 
Company — in volume; 
in strength; and in serv- 
ice to “select” property- 
owners and agents. 


Home Office, Wawanesa, 
Man. Eastern Office: York 
and Harbour Sts., Toronto. 
Branches in Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, Winni- 
peg, Montreal, Moncton. 
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FIDELITY 
Insurance Company 


of Canada 
TORONTO 


ne re fh 
THE ~ 
mete 
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INSURANCE C& 
ht 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 


THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager for Canada 


$40,000 loss when modern 
apariment block burns. 


Every Owner Should Have 
The Protection of 
FIRE INSURANCE 


Vor NP NESTA 
FIRE 


INSURANCE Co. 


Winnipeg Toronto 
Calgary Vancouver 
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Fe 
WO OF 
FAMILY ARE FAMOUS 


—The Other Six Mean Business Too! 


@ Everyone, insured and agents alike, 
know of PILOT’S sound 


service and 
speedy settlement advantages in auto 
insurance. But Pilot offers the same 
service for agent and insured in six 
other important fields. Get to know 
these learn why Pilot policies sell 
easier and double your business! 


There are hundreds of uncovered risks 


in fields of which Pilot has intimat 
knowledge developed from years ot 
Canadian experience. Ask our Head 


Office, branch offices or inspectors about 


the advantages PILOT can give you 
and your clients in burglary, cargo, 
elevator, teams, plate glass, general 


and public liability, fidelity and securits 
bonds, auto and fire insurance. 


PILOT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 199 Bay St., Toronto 
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NON-BOARD FACILITIES—CANADIAN AND ONTARIO MANAGERS 
ia WELLINGTON FIRE INSURANCE COMPA Assets 
i ' Established 1840 is $ 1,309,869.14 
FEDERAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA mee 
Established 1923 994,296.59 
CONSOLIDATED FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE CO < 
4 ‘stablished 1911 can 
© 
; MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORP. OF NEW YORK Peer ee 
Established 1910 15,769,169.00 
PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Ye 
Established 1851 7,338,.943.28 
BANKERS & SHIPPERS INSURANCE COMPANY OF N.Y tae ae 
Established 1918 Pa 6,402.814.01 
NEW JERSEY, INSURANCE COMPANY ea 
“stablished 1910 c 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY pic see 
Established 1865 6,367,827.08 
' LUMBERMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 7s ete 
istablished 1873 724 OC > 
STANSTEAD & SHERBROOKE FIRE INSURANCE CO. eer 
— Established 1835 1,253,270.23 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1911 19,155,032.17 


TORONTO GENERAL AGENTS 
GORE DISTRICT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1839 


ECONOMICAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1873 

PFRTH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Established 1863 1,699,998.14 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1903 11,389.701.40 


BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1908 3.661,446.64 


Applications for Agencies invited and brokerage lines 
solicited from agents requiring Non-Board facilities. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
14-24 TORONTO ST., TORONTO, ONT. 


H. BEGG, President and Manager 


$ 2,346,069.46 
2,594,862.75 

















We offer every facility to both the Assured and the Agent— 
satisfying the growing demand for purely Canadian Insurance. 


The Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - - - TORONTO 
Everything but Life Insurance—Agency Correspondence invited. 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
President. Managing Director. 
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. . . how many years you sampled various smoking mixtures 
before you found the one you liked... and then when you 
first tried it in your new Loewe you said: ‘‘After all it's the pipe 
that makes the smoke.” . . . and now that you have joined the 
“Once a Loewe smoker always a Loewe smoker” ranks your 
only regret is for the lost years of such splendid companionship 
and satisfaction. Quality... quality of bruyére, quality of 
workmanship . . . since 1856. 


Trade Inquiries to the 
Loewe Company, 1191 University St., Montreal 


Daole 


EB 
Prices in Canada: 
Standard $5, 
a a P Process $10, 
SS | : Straight Grain $15. 
= — Vi \ 
, BY LOEWE OF THE HAYMARKET 
LONDON ee ENGLAND 











The History of 


G.L.A. PRODUCTS 


Is a Record of Service 


Lo} 


Toronto 
ncouver 





to Modern Building 


@ For 50 years G.L.A. Products have 


been used by builders because of 





their reputation for superior qual- 


gents alike, 


ervice and ity. With the passing of each year, 
es in auto ¢ 

oe tee G. L. A. Products add to this record 
+t to know 
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wered risks quality expected of them. 
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of service by maintaining the 


lary, cargo, Canada, Limited 
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Ot Ontario, ¢ 


Paris 
General Sales Offices: 

Gypsum House, 50 Maitland St, TORONTO 

WINNIPEG 


mada 


VANCOUVER 
PORONTO 


CALGARY 
MONTREAI 
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NO CANNON, THIS. 
Britain’s rearmament program is really the boiler for a modern locomotive 
which is being moved into position at the erecting shop of the Doncaster works 


of the L.N.E.R. 


‘carnival spirit’ among children 


aroused by meeting again and once 
more forming the groups and ‘gangs’ 


interrupted by vacation time. In the 
first few days and even weeks they 
race out of school in a state of excite- 
ment, play in the streets, and are 
more subject to automobile accidents 
than later when the good effects of 
safety instruction and the discipline 
of teachers and safety patrols have 
been felt.” 
According to the statistics released 
by Mr. Kemper, the following are the 
most serious causes of motor vehicle 
accidents to children on streets: 


Playing and crossing between 


IRLOLHOCULIONS: ow. ea Sch 29.4% 
Running out from behind 

ears ; ay 29.0% 
Riding bicycles 16.0¢ 
All other causes 25.6% 


Another important faetor in the 


increased accident toll is the shorter 
days and lower visibility during the 
autumn. In October, for example, 
with more playtime after dark, the 
number of accidents to children run- 
ning in the streets is double the 
monthly average. The motorist who 
reduces his usual speed by ten miles 
an hour after sunset will help to pre 
vent these accidents, Mr. Kempe) 
stated 


Editor, Concerning 

I would like to obtain a report on 
the present financial position of the 
Provident Assurance Company of 
Montreal. How long has the company 
been in business? 


E. C. G., 


Insurance: 


Quebec, Que 


Provident Assurance Company, 


with head office at Montreal, was in 
corporated in 1905 and commenced 
business in 1906. It operates under 
Provincial charter and license. 

At the end ot 1937 its total ad 
mitted assets were $910,556.06, accord 
ing to the Abstract Report of the 
Quebec Superintendent of Insurance, 
while its total liabilities except capi- 
tal amounted to $777,776.06, showing 


a surplus as regards policyholders of 


$132,780.00. As the paid up capital 
amounted to the same sum, $132, 
780.00, there was no net surplus as 
regards shareholders, but the capital 
is shown to be intact 

Its profit and loss account for 1937 
shows total net premiums earned of 
$514,968.05, while the net claims and 
adjustment expenses amounted to 
$394,029.30, and the net commissions 
and other expenses were $257,554.55, 
a total of $651,583.85. showing an 
underwriting loss for the year of 
$136,615.80 Total other revenue 
amounted to $141,174.06, and total 
other expenditure was $77,123.10 
Thus the total net loss for the yea 
was $72,564.82 
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Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


Would you please be good enough 
to supply some information and ad- 
vice concerning insurance through 


Lloyd's of London? 

that are insuring a fire 
risk for a very large amount, we are 
anxious to know if it to insure 
with Lloyd’s. We are almost ready 
to take granted that Lloyd’s are 
for the amount involved, 


Assume we 


is safe 


for 


responsible 


but in the case of a settlement, to 
whom can we apply for adjustment, 
and who would have authority to 


In the event of dis- 
the defendant in 


make settlement? 
pute, who would be 
Ontario? In the event of a judgment, 
are there funds capable of attach- 
ment with reasonable convenience? 
As a subscriber to SAtTuRDAY NIGHT, 
I would be glad if you could lend some 
assistance in this matter which 
prove to be a very important 


may 
one in 


the efficient handling of insurance 
matters for our company 
W. J. B., London, Ont 


In insuring with Lloyd's of London, 
of course, you are not insuring with 
a single entity like an insurance com- 
pany but with a large group of in- 
dividual insurers, perhaps a hundred 
or more, according to the number of 
names on the policy, each of whom 
is liable for the amount set opposite 
his name on the policy and no more, 
the liability being several and not 
joint. 

Undisputed claims under Lloyd's 
policies in Canada have been promptly 
paid since Lloyd's non-marine under- 


writers commenced doing business 
here under Provincial license, so far 
as I know In the case of a disputed 
claim, suit must be brought against 


the various underwriters whose names 
appear on the policy, unless an agree- 
ment is reached between the lawyer 
or lawyers acting for the underwriters 
and the lawyer acting for the claimant 


that all the underwriters will be 
bound by the result of the action 
against the first underwriter on the 


policy. This is the procedure usually 
followed in England 

Whether a judgment obtained in 
Canada could be collected in Canada, 
or whether it would 
lected in England, 


have to be 
would no 


col 


doubt 


What at first glance appears to be another item in 


depend upon the circumstances of the 
case or the amount involved. Where 
there is no dispute, the claim is usual- 
ly paid by the local representative 


of Lloyd’s with his own cheque as 
soon as the adjustment of the claim 
is completed, and he is later reim- 


bursed by 
represents. 

In my opinion it is more satisfactory 
to insure with a single entity like an 
insurance company than with a group 
of individual insurers like Lloyd’s 
underwriters, other things being 
equal. 


the underwriters he 


o 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


I would appreciate your giving me 
information concerning the Contin- 
ental Casualty Company—head office, 
Toronto. 


Mis Aa. B.C. 


Continental Casualty Company, 
with head office at Chicago and Can- 


Victoria, 


adian head office at Toronto, was 
incorporated in 1897, and has been 
doing business in Canada under Do- 


minion registry since 1917. It is regu- 
larly licensed in this country, and has 
a deposit with the Government at 
Ottawa of $544,210 for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders exclusively. 


All claims are readily collectable 
and the company is safe to insure 
with. At the end of 1937 its total 


assets were $30,573,901, while its total 


liabilities except capital amounted to 
$23,809,935, showing a surplus as re- 
gards policyholders of $6,763,967. As 
the paid up capital amounted to $1,- 
750,000, there was thus a net surplus 
of $5,013,967 over capital, unearned 
premium reserve and all liabilities 
° 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

The party who holds a mortgage of 
mine refuses to accept a $6,000.00 
policy of Federal Hardware Mutuals. 


His contention is that this company 
would not be in a position to pay 
their claims. 


Will you give me information as to 
this company’s standing? Am I 
ing any risk whatsoever? 

M. H. W., St. Thomas, Ont 


Federal Hardware 
Mutuals is the 
three American mutual fire insurance 
companies that write a combination 
policy under which each company as- 


tak- 


and 
name of a 


Implement 
group of 


sumes one-third of the amount of the 
policy and no more, their liability 
being several and not joint. As the 


three companies are regularly licensed 
in Canada and maintain assets in this 
country in their Canadian 
liabilities, they are safe to do business 
with, and all claims are readily 
collectable. 

This group of companies operates on 


excess of 





STAND BY 


The thorough soundness of British Institutions 
should appeal to the business judgment of 
every Canadian, even in matters of insurance. 


BRITISH TRADERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


ASSETS $30 MILLIONS 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, TORONTO 
COLIN E. SWORD, 
J. W. BINNIE, 


Manager for Canada 
Associate Manager, (Montreal) 














“lam Building Financial 


Security With My Insurance 
in The National Life”... 


says Mr. Candide Rochefort, who has 
been a policyholder in The National 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
for 12 years. 


The world over—the men of tomor- 
row are today providing a bulwark of 
future independence through insur- 
ance. They know—these men—that 
while many investments may eva- 
porate, a National Life policy will not 
only remain secure but will increase 
in value—a constant barrier against 
financial disaster. 





DIRECTORS 
M. Candide Rochefort, M.L. A, 


H. Rupert Bain, President 
Robert Fennell, K.C., 
Vice-President. 

Col. The Hon. Herbert A. Bruce, 
M.D., L.L.D. 

The Hon. Eric Werge Hamber 
The Hon. David 0. L’Esperance 


Member of Quebec Legislative 
Assembly, for whom a brilliant 
political future is predicted. One 
of the successful younger business 
men, M. Rochefort is the head of 
two business firms and ex-vice- 
president of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council. 


Lieut, Colonel S. C. Oland 
Allan A, Aitken 
A. H. Beaton, K.C. 
Fraser D. Reid 
Denton Massey, M.P. 
Alfred Rogers, Jr. 
D. H. Gibson 








The 
National Life 


ssurance Company 
of Canada 


Home Office 
Toronto 


Established 
1897 











standard of 1937 the total assets of the Hard- 
rates for insurance and returning at ware Mutual were $7,862,341.45, and 
the end of the year by way of divi- it had a surplus over all liabilities of 
dend what is not required for losses, $2,685,682.75; total assets of the Hard- 
reserves and expenses. So far these ware Dealers Mutual were $7,253,- 
dividends or refunds have been sub- 217.59, and its surplus, $3,009,468.68 
stantial and have materially reduced total assets of the Minnesota Implem- 
the cost of insurance to their policy- ent Mutual, $6,307,500.96; surplus, $1,- 
holders. 741,447.96 


the principle of charging 





The three companies in the group They have deposits with the Goy- 
are the Hardware Mutual Fire In- ernment at Ottawa for the exclusive 
surance Co. of Minneapolis, the Hard- protection of Canadian plicyholders 


Dealers Hardware Mutual, $225,- 
Hardware Dealers Mutual, $240,- 
50; Minnesota Implement Mutual 
$246,150 


follows: 
300; 


ware Mutual Fire Insurance as 
Co. of Wisconsin, and the Minnesota 
Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Owatonna, Minnesota. At the end 


HOW AMERICANS VOTE 





(Continued from Page 21) 

First of all, it is certainly a ict 
that elections are such frequent 
phenomena—and phenomena is the 
word—in the United States that those 
elected must devote the great bulk 
of their effort and time to getting 
elected, and, as soon as they are in 
office, to getting re-elected This is 
particularly true of the members of 
the House of Representatives (com 
monly ecalled Congressmen, though 
strictly speaking Senators are con 
gressmen too, as the Congress com 
prises both houses), for these lucra 
tive jobs, ($10,000 a year plus travel 
ling expenses, plus allowances fo1 
clerical help, ete.), fall vacant every 
two years 

Every two years the entire body of 
the House oof Representatives is 
changed This fact, alone, seems to 
damn the legislative system of the 
United States How can any man 
find himself, in the maelstrom of 
Washington, in two years? Most of 
them don’t even try 

“he Senate has a _ six-year-term 
neidentally its wage scale is the 
same as that of the House There 
ire elections to the Senate every two 
vears also, but that is because sen 
itorships are “staggered,” one third 
of them coming up for re-election or 


replacement every two years. It might 
that the Senate 
more powerful body 


be said, therefore, 


which is a much 


than the Canadian Senate, or even 
the British House of Lords—counte1 
icts the violent personnel-changes of 
the lower house But against this 
thought, one must realize that the 
Senate is a peculiarly ill-balanced 
body as it utterly ignores the theory 
of representation by population 

The State of New York, with a 


population of 12,600,000, is represented 


by two senators. And every othe 
State, including the State of Nevada 
which is erawling with all of 92,000 


people, is 
This 
the 


represented by two senators 
alfairs 18 so 
Constitution 


It is impossible to escape the con 


state of ordered by 


clusion that the Senate does not 
represent either the people “told by 
the head” or the mentality of the 
people, Particularly does it fail to 


epresent their collective mentality ous 


blood and 


conventions held by bot 


is the good affluence of dominant parties, first by precincts 







the olde 








, thickly-populated States ind wards es a 

like New York, Virginia and Penn by States ul ‘ 

sylvania must surely be expected to national n some 

produce hundreds of men of culture interior cit nn W 

and of leadership calibre to one n the twe I r¢ 

remote, uninhabited states like Nevada There elec ns 

and Wyoming. Yet a peculiar requir President 

ment of the Constitution—the requir nominees 1 ) I 

ment that candidates must be resi Ss il eld, pa prac 

dents of the State in which they are purposes, to a matched race betwee 
t n the Democrat 


running for office—eliminates all the the Republican 











surplus brain-power of the centres of (Theodore Roosevelt’s 1912 Progres 

thought and activity, and places New sive Party was the only effective ex 

York City ind Carson City on a ception to this rule) Further t 

; I 

parity complicate the business, the voters 
In the Senate at least. In the lower it Presidential elections do not vote 

house this residency disability is for the candidates at all instead 

somewhat offset by the fact that they vote for the Republican 

representation is by population. New Democratic members of the Electora 
I Y pot 

York State, for instance, has forty College, who later meet and go throug! 

five congressmen as compared with the motions of electing the man wh 

Nevada's one But in neither the has already been known, for severa 

House nor the Senate is it possible weeks, as the President-els 

for the dominant party to find a safe 

seat for a good man as is done in B' r none of all this is hap 

England. In fact it is probably not Pig +} ven T) nectacle 

. . e i ! t Specs 
possible to find a seat of any kind -* nsdicaiae he ition of nite 
Particularly, of course, in the Senate , , 
i , a that : hod States ls the spectacle of the 

I : » Tin in at augus oay, > 

And so we ‘ q i us la = us D ay Primaries. Briefly, the Primary ele 

men like Senato Reynolds of NOrth. t:.5 in the syateinc shores 7 the 

Carol f N is ~dited i ‘ press . : 

a 7 nA, 5 10 “ aoc in i p . candidates are winnowed down to 

lis 2 ated September 2, witl , ) : ' 

Gispared sat as yrcer 2 * a two—like the animals in the ark 
onument: iaea hat rea ritalin 

<n aa tn \ t th Unit i St ‘ * One Democrat for each job, and one 
Hot tul Oo l » Lhe ea states, > ’ - 

B oe “és nN a cates meee tri Republican. Why not one Socialist 
sCIEAUGG, NOWEOURRIADG, Ane 2 ‘Py one Communist, one Prohibitionist 
of Western Canada big enough to one Ham-and-Eever-for-Californians? 
build a highway to Alaska, in settle : ; nS ee : ee ae 
— ; Pies . F bt ” ~_ ; Because the system provides for only 
nt ) he < ) : . } 
ment ¢ 1@ war at two parties—the two parties who 
ss : here reric +} stronves 
PHE method of electing a President seh m mnmorsoest) the strongest 7 

; the last stectio ak 4 ar } I 
has not been touched on in the [le [ast election—t king part in th 
aia ; 7 Primary elections. Lesser parties are 
foregoing, because this is not a ; "a hold ti 
: : * ‘ § ppo ) it ‘“onven mis 
“Presidential year By the Constitu erhe 7m 1 ; ti ng ; . : te ' : S we ane 
; oo <= Nila as ; ; rimary election day, for nominating 
tion-framers, the President was ¢ vi purposes and it is in this way that 
dently deemed to be more worthy of a M T : iM Renwdail 
. I aS § < “oO rs 
continuing mandate than a repre * OSs S BRS pe tpbas 
: , ae , : . men and women get on the ballot for 
sentative, less worthy than a senator, ; ate 
for he is voted on every four years the final election—which is always 
. ‘ : -,a:.. held on “the first Tuesday after the 
as compared with the representative’s 2" : a? tate er ag 
two. and th anator iy Prostdos first Monday in Novembe! 
‘ ( e senators 38 *th . 

: 4 And what has incensed Mr. Roose 
tial years are much weightier and ; ; 
more complicated tt s than at velt this year is that the practice 

> Z 1CaLe aliall Dé are 
rig ee oe 7 : : of holding what are called “blanket 
the “off years as, in addition to all i i : t eadines 
the office-seeking that is now going Primary ad ie oe 
) : . In the good old days, when the world 
on, two balls are set rolling in early me . 
Spring on Presidential election years “®S S@fe for Tammany, one had to 
Si 8 esi ‘ ars 
which, working through multitudin (Continued on Page 28) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WEST'S CROP 


West's Need is Organization to Control Grasshopper 


Invasions and More Use of Rust Resistant Wheat 


BY F. C. PICKWELL 


Manager of Saturday Night’s Winnipeg Bureau 





THE final estimate of the Winnipeg 




















Free Press Agricultural editors 
places the prairie wheat crop at 32 
744.000 bushels,—the largest since 
1932. Manitoba promises 52,049,000 
bushels; Saskatchewan, 128,568,000 
bushels, and Alberta 144,127,000 bush- 
els. above Map -< provides an 
excep ally clear picture of how 
the vield works out in the various 
provinces R grasshoppers and 
dro fina reduced seriously 
what at one time looked like a most 

‘atifying comeback in Saskatchewan, 
though the result is much better than 
last year 

The Domi n Bureau of Statistics 
estimates 1 prairie wheat crop of 
334,000,000 bushels: Manitoba, 50,000, 


Compatison of Seven Prarie heat Cheyer 


000; Saskatchewan, 143,000,000; and 


Alberta 141,000,000. 

Estimates covering 
production in the three provinces 
work out as follows: Oats, 247,183,000 
bushels barley, 87,617,000 bushels: 
rye, 10,908,000 bushels; and flax, 1,549,- 
Ooo 

Moisture conditions at 
approximately 85% of normal, which 
ided improvement over one 

The outstanding problem 
tensified organization to 
invasions to a greater 
provide rust resistant 
where such 
possible threat. 
Saskatch- 
co-operation 


coarse grain 


bushels 


this time are 
Is a ae 
year ago 
is in 
grasshopper 
extent, and 
wheat in 


every area 


epidemics 
This 


remain a 
year’s experience in 
ealls for 


ewan aggressive 


control . 





WELDS 
ABOVE 20 BUS. 


aoe to 20 BUS, 


between federal and provincial agri- 
cultural experts. 

The grain movement already 
evidence of providing a badly needed 
tonic to business firms serving the 
prairie provinces. As a result opinion 
is now general that Western Canada 
again started on the trail lead- 
ing back to more normal times. 

Large supplies available for 
world markets have tended to drive 
down wheat prices till they are now 
about twenty-two cents a bushel be- 
low the government guaranteed price 
of eighty cents for number one,—to 
say nothing about organization costs 
and carrying charges. As a result the 
board will naturally get all the 
wheat Coarse grains were not in 
cluded in any guarantee. 


bears 


has 


the 


BIG BUSINESS AND INSURANCE 


Worker Principal Beneficiary of Industrial Progress 
— Public Confidence in Life Insurance Stands High 




















STURDY OLDSTER. 
Stratford-on-Avon Canal at Alcester Road South, Birmingham, England. 


way for a new bridge, it was first subjected to a series of experiments by the Building Research Station 
of the Department of Industrial and Scientific Research, successfully withstood a pressure of 200 tons. 


WE DISCUSS 


Under this heading, SATURDAY 
greater length than is possible 
hold especial interest for investors. 


NIGHT 
in Gold & Dross, 


For 140 years the brick arch in the picture above 


THIS WEEK 


analyzes each week, at somewhat 


a security which it believes to 


ASBESTOS CORPORATION COMMON 


THE common _ stock of Asbestos 

Corporation Limited, currently 
selling around $81.50 per share, sold 
as low as $5 a share in 1934 and $6 
in 1935 and then went all the way 
up to $120 a share in 1936 and $122.50 
in 1937. As we all know, the market 
averages were substantially lower in 
1934-35 than in April 1937, when 
Asbestos’ high was recorded, but more 
than that is required to account for 
this remarkable change in market 
valuation. The explanation, of course, 
lies in public appreciation of the 
changed status of this company in 
recent years, its sharp rise in earning 
power, its much-improved balance 
sheet position, the steady increase in 
industrial uses for asbestos, and the 
extent to which the company stands 
to benefit from an increased demand 


in the United States and other 
markets. 
Canada is the world’s largest pro- 


over Asbestos Corporation of Canada 


and a number of other Canadian 
asbestos producers. It began opera- 
tions in February 1926 and in the 


following year had the highest oper- 
ating income ($1,357,380) in its his- 
tory. Consumption and prices fell, and 
in 1930, 1931 and 1932 the company 
had operating deficits, the figure for 
the latter year being $428,529. There- 
after conditions improved, and operat- 
ing income rose progressively from 
$73,448 in 1933 to $797,155 in 1936 and 
$1,407,008 in 1937. Net income of 
$662,449 in the latter year was equal 


to $4.44 a share, against the 1932 
loss of $6.26 a share. Net working 


capital, meanwhile, was built up 
from $345,890 at the end of 1932 to 
$1,628,509 at December 31, 1937. 
Since last spring quarterly divi- 
dends at the rate of $4 per annum 
have been paid on the shares. The 
company has outstanding $875,000 of 


dividends 


carried road traffic over the 
Recently demolished to make 


declared payable with the regular dis- 


bursement of Sept. 30. 
have 


Heretofore the 
been on an interim 
basis. 

° 

Omega Mines at Larder Lake will 
complete its crosscut at the 1,175 ft. 
level within the next two weeks. This 
is expected to intersect the ore zone at 
a point where pilot work by diamond 
drilling indicated somewhat higher 
values than the average elsewhere in 
the mine. 

e 

Macassa is milling ore at a rate of 
12,000 tons per month, and expects to 
ultimately reach 13,000 tons in the 
present plant. 

Copper and zine producing mines in 
Canada are closely watching the 
Washington efforts to stimulate a 
building boom in the United States. 
With $200,000,000 already set in 
motion for the purpose, and with 
authority to use another $600,000,000, 
those responsible for getting the build- 
ing boom under way are considered 
sure to succeed. In that event, copper 
and zine demand would benefit. 

. 


Laguna Gold Mines, 


controlled by 
Mining Corporation of 


Canada, will 











































ducer of asbestos, and Asbestos Cor- first mortgage bonds, of which $125.- pay its atta) dividend on October 15, 
poration Limited is the largest pro- 000 mature July 2 1939 and $750,000 amounting to five cents per share. 
cial and economic system should also be informed of the strict their company and, as such, acquire ducer in Canada. The company owns July 2 1942, and 149,300 shares of ‘ ae ; ; 
: moder vilization supervision to which life companies an interest in its financial welfare. or leases approximately 30,000 acres Capital stock. Moneta Porcupine Mines will also 
te Amer ican continent has are subject; of the detailed informa- The premiums they pay go into a of asbestos-bearing lands in and about pay its initial dividend on October 1, 
"a 6a: y resent high state, is tion regarding every phase of the common fund and form the general the district of Thetford and Black ~ - amounting to three cents. per share. 
a son labor and genius of business that must be furnished in the fund of the company. Lake, Que., estimated to be sufficient p Bp L 
on people down through the annual reports to Insurance Depart- Such funds must be conserved and {5 maintain the present output for Magnet Consolidated has_ shipped 
sclared Arthur B. Wood, ments; of the periodic examinations out of this accumulated fund, and one hundred years or more. The over 3,000 tons of ore recently to the 
nd Managing Director of of the books and records by supervis- from no other source, policy claims company engages not only in the ex- Y Fomiit min fos OREN, Wish Te- 
iia’ Sti Lite Assurance Company of ing officials; of the nature of the in- are paid as they become due. Thus traction of asbestos fibre fram) these (Continued from Page 23) covery averaging over $20 per ton. 
Ca xin it the recent Conference at vestment provisions and those gov- life assurance differs from other busi-  patyral deposits, but in milling the 'he output averaged 70,900 ounces per Mokensia Res -~ : eetiniih aon 
Monte. Under this system, went erning the distribution of surplus; of nesses in that it is conducted on the fibre for commercial use and separat- month with a value of $2,480,000 _.Mc#Aenzle i wake eeeo eet de 1,- 
Vel Mi “<aTaad. the peoples of the the regulations regarding policy pro- mutual system and the policyholder ing the material into the many grades monthly. This is an increase of ap- 710 in the second quarter of this 
cE ae Ti nd Cana have a Visions which insure that every policy becomes a member of the company required for manufacture, as well as Proximately 24 per cent. over the 1937 Year, compared with $218,664 in the 
ae a ar . wants unequalled any- will guarantee the maximum value of participating in the surplus earnings. in marketing its products. On April pe rformance. This points toward pro- ieee of is now at an 
‘here at any time. This high stand- benefits that « ‘an be expected from The aim of efficient management iS 1, 1938, it had 1,402 employes. picts of some 850,000 ounces of gold @V&rase OF 916.240 per ton. 
4 whieh even a century ago was the premiums paid to make as large a surplus earning In recent years the world of in- [for the full year 1938, with a value of : i re : 
Sena hero anit a Sinell fraetion- 0 : as possible, and to furnish life assur- dustry has found many new uses for °22:600,000. Ontario Nickel Corporation is dia- 
ae y the common possession MR WOOD emphasized the policy- ance at as low a cost as possible con- asbestos, and its utilization tadae “is ° mond drilling a property at Moose 
f ity holders’ relation to the company sistent with absolute security. The go ae: that ny important rise ne Central Patrici: : a et Lake, situated to the north of Falcon- 
; 4s not devised for Which is a most important character- larger the surplus earnings the larger general industrial activity must Fiaraas = . ses ee . “old Mines has bridge. In former work a shaft was 
: wenthae few It istic of the business. There is a fun- will the policyholders’ dividends be. casita Mvolue z sete aie: er in fives tH 45 7 regular dividend basis and _ put down 250 ft. and is reported to 
b 5 ++ fact that out of every damental difference, he said, between Life assurance companies are being aks sumptior f "3 aeons at cin niie eee per per share quarterly. have indicated 100,000 sons of ore 
s ar geber ae gee ncome, .84c life assurance and other businesses in constantly faced with the task of op- GOSU™MPHOn Of asbestos. spinning A bonus of 2 cents per share has been carrying over 3 per cent. nickel 
nufacturing income, .54 : : y rR: ‘ : & Of Op fibre, the most valuable and _ profit- 
vee jeaving 6c to the cooperative principle underlying posing increases in taxation. This is able grade is used extensively in heat- sain 
g entor, the investor _ it. The great majority of life assur- done solely in the interests of their resisting fabrics rite the sentir 
be to successful op- ance policies are on the participating policyholders. It cannot be impressed sett ie tora ® Recah aaah aca aes ad. 
A a reciate rad plan. The participating policyholders too strongly that such taxes pe not a ee ae oN BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
= igement plays in rfp ‘lly oe See couetantea ae Ss gee ae eos dustry has come to be a major con- (Continued from Page 21) 
} iccess of eve! ee eee : aes : policyholders. sumer put other phases of industry, 
sines is on manag nt including armament and _ building But will war come Hapert opinion says that probabilities are 
t t should construction, are also important. Much |} “gamst it at this time. Germany lacks the sinews, such as gold and 
' neficia of the recent market interest in the raw materials, and she is also subject to paralyzing blockade 
7 1 ty stock of Asbestos Corporation is prob- | through Britain’s control of the seas. 
ably due to the expectation of a But no one is too certain as to whether the final break will be 
2 considerable increase in automobile j Jor war or for peace Reason for uncertainty is the unpredictable 
mpres- output in the United States, also to nature of Hitler’s decisions. He is a mystic and is ruled by visions, 
the prospect of increased activity in not by facts. No one—perhaps not even Hitler—-ever knows what 
building and a greater consumption the Fuehrer’s next day’s decisions will be. 
iny of asbestos in armaments. How far So, the stock market, which weighs all important world de velop- 
ited these expectations will be realized ments, and particularly any that would play so importantly on the 
ale Th over the months immediately ahead American economy as a large E uropean war, must be left to 
; iken as remains to be seen; though U.S. in- answer the conundrum. A move by the Dow-Jones railroad and 
é Large scale dustrial activity is now rising again, industrial averages above their midsummer peaks (see Chart), as 
; itomobiles to there is no substantial evidence as would be indicated by closes at or above 31.39 and 146.68, respective- 
of less than yet of anything in the nature of an ly, would suggest that the E uropean situation, for the moment, had 
71 000. thus ging them within thi industrial boom. cleared and that better prices for stocks were ahead. To the con- 
it a cost of 1/10 trary, a close in both averages, on the current weakness, at or be- 
hat it would be if automobiles THE growth in world consumption low 25.62 and 135.20 would signal trouble ahead. Were volume 
yuilt e houses on small scale of asbestos, and Canada’s position heavy on such downside penetration, materially lower levels would 
methods. Furthermore, “Big Busi as a supplier, since the depression low ne suggested 
ness ( S\ ju so ear of 1932 is shown in the following 
1 as become ~ table from the Statistical Year-Book 
S i sma yUSINESSeS of the League of Nations, 1937-38: DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
establishing the fact that big MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. 
utua le bestos Output (thousands of metr ox 
) 
m d Mr. Wood, life Faia ais 9 ( | 145-67 
| a pe the same Russia | | 8/6 144°07 
( n 1 { esses for Others 23.0 +4 . | | 8/25 
th ig t ea S esentatives World total 413.0 203.0 503.0 } 
have be telling tl the story 
t thie wvent andernt ay Gatakes It should be noted that by far the 
shing publi onfidence The — a pane for oon | 137-06 138-29 
yf life assurance to the individual is asbestos is the Uni ed States, which 8/29 9/10 
an ia mized as is its service in June took 46 per cent., of the 
ao ene ‘unity. It is still necessary total Canadian output, with France 
“9 aes Si Bo nace in the pub- taking 12 per cent., and Belgium 10% 
lie mind formed by the fallacious ar- per cent. But consumption of as- 
ic min en onltad eave aee ane bestos fell off sharply in the first half 
guments of so-canhed ms a ise policy- of 1938 as the result of the business 
nanan 1 (meer Due omtatiouar suathelinns Gel slump in the United States and else- 
ae re ae Soars nan Satie: te where. Shipments of all Canadian 
a substitute. Public con- producers totalled but 132,171 tons in 
fidence in life assurance already en- the first half of this year, against 197,- 
‘oved to a great degree must be en- 745 in the corresponding 


period of 
1937. But the effect on Canadian pro- 
ducers, more particularly on Asbestos 
Corporation, has been offset in large 
measure, if not completely, by the 


larged and strengthened. To this end 
certain principles must be st ressed. 

Among these the soundness of 
life assurance the nature of 
the 






27°57 
8/13 


are 
structure; 


26°63 9/10 
9/1 









eS es ick higher prices obtained. The possibil- ‘ 
of the level premium system, which ; ity is, therefore, that a revival of de 19-68 
al ne has made possible the develop- A QUIET ENGLISH LANE.” Typical of the modern roads being built in mand resulting from resumption of 6/17 
rs one « « bh , 5 : 
ment of life assurance to its prese nt 


England is the new Mickleham by-pass road, shown here on a day when traffx 


was 


general industrial 
United States, plus the higher 
will mean a considerable 
earnings for producers. 
Asbestos Corporation 
incorporated in October 


recovery in the 







‘St 


[ DAILY AVERAGE < TOCK TRANSA Acar Ons} 


_ 98’ »Oc | 1,551,000 i 768,000 


proportions; the meaning and the nec- 
essity of reserves. The stringent chal 
acter of the insurance laws by which 
policyholders are protected should be 
made public knowledge. The public 


prices 5/2 
unusually 


increase in 


accustomed to the “clover leaf” 


method of handling traffic on a four-lane highway at points where several 
roads intersect, 


light. Canadian motorists, 







will be particularly interested in the English solution of the 


problem in which a circular or “turntable” section is used. 
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OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF ENGLAND. The first consignment of oil from the Anglo-American Oil 

Company’s test well at Dalkeith, Scotland, arrives at the company’s refining plant at Purfleet, Essex. This 

tank car, containing 2,200 gallons, has been shunted into a special siding and samples are being taken to 
be tested in the company’s laboratories to ascertain the quality and possible uses of the oil. 


BRITAIN’S STORAGE PROBLEM 


Building Up of Food and Material Reserves Important 
Politically But of Doubtful Value Economically 


BY GILBERT C. 


LAYTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


N HIS paper to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Mr. J. M. Keynes has re- 


opened 
storage. 


the provocative 

The’ British 
has adopted a scheme, 
cuting it, whereby 


subject of 
government 
and is prose- 
certain essential 


commodities have been purchased 
and stored. This development fol- 
lowed the suggestions of Sir Arthur 
Salter, and its direct object is to 


strengthen 
against 


the country’s 
the contingency of 


resources 
war. 


Mr. Keynes views the matter more 
broadly; although the need for stocks 
of foodstuffs and raw materials in 


war is clear enough, he is concerned 


to show the advantages of a big stor- 


age program as a buttress to econ- 
omic stability at all times 

It is not necessary to insist upon 
the value of such stocks in any per 
iod of abnormal strain. A war in 
which Great Britain was not directly 
concerned would nevertheless prove 


troublesome enough to her if it con- 


cerned the countries which supply her 


vital needs; and this possibility, con- 
sidered together with that of a con- 
flict embracing Great Britain her 
self, is sufficiently real to justify at 
least the measures which the _ gov- 


MINE MAKERS OF CANADA 





WILLIAM JAMES HOSKING, Mining 
Engineer and Manager, McWatters Gold 


Mines Limited, at McWatters, Que., is 
responsible for the production as well 
as the welfare of the men at McWatters 
Gold Mine. Mr. Hosking is a native of 
B.C. and received his education at the 
public and high school and School of 
Mines, Haileybury, Ont. From 1916 to 
1924, Mr. Hosking prospected and 
worked in various capacities in mines 
of Northern Ontario. After doing field 
work for the Nipissing Mines Company, 
he accepted the post of Underground 
Superintendent with Tough-Oakes-Burn- 
side in 1925 and remained in that posi 
tion until, 1927, Appointed Manager, 
Granada Gold Mines Limited in 1927 
and remained with them until 1932. In 
that year he accepted the position of 
Mine Manager with McWaters Gold 
Mines Limited, which position he now 
fetains.. He isa Member of the Engi- 
heers Club of Toronto and the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


Photo by “Who's Who in Canada.” 


ernment is now implementing. Ti 
is not self-evident, however, even 
when the practical difficulties are 
overcome, to perceive the precise ad 
vantages of large stocks in peace 
time. 

M®: KEYNES’S argument is based 
. upon the idea that the existence 
of large stocks would prevent wide 
fluctuations in prices. Experience 
shows that reserve stocks—the tin 


buffer pool is an example, in the com- 


mercial sphere do prevent prices 
from rising inordinately. At the 
other end of the seale their utility is 
more dubious, however. 


There is no disputing the fact 
purely commercial 
fluence prices in 


that 
tend to in- 
inverse proportion 
to their size; stocks really represent 
latent supply, and when they are big 
the price tends to be reduced, and 
vice versa, Therefore, it is only in 
the active acquisition of the 
by purchases in the open 
that the improved 
policy. 

And whether or 
fillip is later 
mere 
must 


stocks 


stocks 
market 
price is by this 
this initial 
undone by the 
existence of the latent supplies 
depend u on the general confi- 
dence that the stocks will be tightly 
held. And it must depend also upon 
some assurance that the buying policy 
initiated by the government will be 
continued. 

in Mr. thesis the prac- 
tical difficulties are ably surmounted. 


not 
entirely 


Keynes's 


Under the present system, with a 
competitive energy preventing the 
bui'ding-up of adequate stocks and 
with heavy holding charges, the 
problem is acute enough. But if the 
British government were to. offer 
storage to all Empire producers of 
certain raw materials free of ware 
house and interest charges, or for a 
purely nominal charge, the case 
would obviously be different In re- 


turn, the would undertake 
to ship their surplus preduce to a 
proved warehouses in Great Britain 


countries 


Presumably, the surplus 
that quantity which remained after 
current requirements had been sup- 
plied and aiter the stocks which the 
supplying country itself thought 
had been built up. 


would be 


necessary 


how- 
the 


[* WOULD remain to be seen, 

ever, whether by 
actual size of stocks would be sub- 
stantially increased in the aggregate. 
lf the promulgation of such a policy 
in Great Britain were to inspire the 


this system 


contributing Empire countries simi- 
lariy, so that they built up stocks, it 
is conceivable that the surplus out 
of which the warehouses in Great 
Britain would be supplied might be 
smaller than that which would nor- 
mally accrue in the ordinary course 
of business. To this it is no answer 
to say that the oversea producers 


would prefer the advantageous terms 
citered by the respective governments 


,vuld clearly be similar. 

So far as raw material prices are 
concerned, it is indeed doubtful that 
a large stocking process assists sta- 


bility. On the short-term there is an 
addition to demand, but once the pur- 
chases are compieted there is an 
opposite addition to potential supply. 
And inasmuch as the policy would 
tend to stimulate production without 
giving any corresponding inducement 
to demand, it might make matters 
considerably worse on the long term. 

So far as defence policy is con- 
cerned, there is no special advantage 


which Mr. Keynes’s suggestions have 
over those which have already re- 
ceived the attention of the govern- 
ment. The official interpretation of 
the need may be limited, and the 
fulfilment of the program is. un- 
deniably lax, and in these respects 
there is a vital need for improve- 
ment But it is better to understand 
that the real justification for storing 
commodities on a large scale is only 


political in 
should not 


ures on ec 


that we 
the meas 


and 
justify 
grounds 


essence, 
1 
seek to 


onomi¢ 


COLLECTIVIZATION 


Average Citizen Not Likely to Wantlt, 
Once He Realizes What It Means 


BY ISABEL 


investigation Ol 


REGARDING the 
Veun American activities’ by the 
committee, respondent 


Dies one col 


suggests that it should be useful ani 


proper to learn what persons 0! 
groups are “by under-covel methods 
influencing us in the direction ol 
collectivism” so that the issue May 
be met in the open. Thus it will be 
possible “to determine whether that 
is what America desires.” 

This is a fair point But there 


should be an 
of the meaning 
“collectivism.” 
The American 
vate property. 
serted individual 


also explicit definition 


and application of 
system affirms pri 
Indeed, it first as- 
property rights to 
the ultimate degree, abolishing the 
last vestige of the feudal 
tenure under the state. 
Thus the general seizure, “collec- 
tivization” of property by the state 
or political agencies was debarred. 
But the American system did not 
und does not inhibit any form of 
association, or collective property 
holding and use, by voluntary pool 
ing and private action. The strict- 
est American tradition sustains this 
right in religious communities, lay 
co-operative societies and other mu 
tual-benefit groups, which the in 
dividual may join or withdraw from 
freely Such associations occur nat 
urally and rationally; they suit the 


system of 


PATERSON 


need of persons with the communal 
temperament, who can thus create and 
enjoy congenial conditions without in 
fringing the equal ability of others 
to exercise their individual rights 
ep itely 
(HE real issue, then, is political 
“collectivization.” And the objec 


tion to it is that it is compulsory 


Where it is in force, nobody has 
any option against it. The phrase 
“in force” expresses it exactly. When 
it is adopted in full, as it has been 
by various nations in the past and 
present, it leaves no civil rights to 
the individual. This follows regard 
less of any professed intention; it is 


an inevitable 
On that 
American is 


consequence. 
principle the 
not likely to 


average 


desire po- 


litical “collectivization” once he real- 
izes that it means. And obviously 
he does not desire to be expropri 
ated. Any one who does wish to 
pool his property with others of like 
mind may do so whenever he pleases 
He needn't wait for political seizure 
So the avowed political collectivist 
must desire to seize somebody else’s 
property 

Therefore the political collectivist 


will wish to obscure the issue, to use 
indirect means, and to cloak the 
realities of program in vague 
phrases “social objectives.” If 


his 
about 


he prefers 
will be very 
If he fancies 
tatorship he 
munism, In 
furiated by 
two methods 
discussion to 


the Communist label he 
indignant over Fascism 
any form of dic 
can denounce Com 
both eases he will be in 
any comparison of the 
and try to hold the 
alleged purposes and 


other 


remote ends. Just the same, the 
confiscation and control of property 
is what they are both after, each 
hoping to beat the other to it. If 
cither of them got it they would 
find reasons, the safety of the state 
or the security of the people or what 
have you, for silencing even verbal 


cbjections. 


AND meantime the professional 

politician with no ideology what 
ever has got the idea and is work 
ing on the good old rule, the simple 
plan, of taxation and a labyrinth of 


laws, to grab first. 
Here 


some idealist may interpose, 
more in sorrow than anger: “So you 


just don’t want to lose your property?” 
ro that I will agree cordially: “No, 


I do not. Most positively not It 
isn’t much, but I earned it, and I 
think I have a better right to it 
than you have. What’s more, if I 
were giving it away you would be 
the last person I should choose to 
bestow it on, or to nominate as a 
trustee. You have far too many lofty 
reasons for getting your hand on 
it. Finally, having had full exper- 
lence of being without any sort of 


property, in that position I should 


still be immovably opposed to allow- 
ing you any chance to prescribe to 
me; you are a great deal too keen 
about doing good to others at some 
one else’s expense and whether they 
like it or not. In conclusion I may 
Say that even if it were good I 
wouldn’t like it.’ 
ee 
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Financial 
SATURDAY 


Editor, 
NIGHT. 
Dear Sir: 


That excellent 


letter by “Small 
Investor in the financial columns 
of Sarurpay Nicur, dealing with the 


relationship between the revenues of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 


wheat traffic plus the price-level for 
the grain, has induced this memo. 

I think it was Chief Justice Rowell 
who reminded a witness, giving evi- 


dence (before the Rowell Commission 
on Federal-Provincial Relations) from 


the traffic viewpoint, “The deficits 
rose as the wheat tonnage vanished.” 
“Small Investor” expresses the 


opinion 


more whe 


that “the ©.P.R: 
n the price of wheat is good 
than when there is merely a big crop.’ 
To this assertion I would like merely 
to add that it should be amplified 
to include every Canadian. 

As you know, we 
bushelage in 
I believe) 


prospers 


had an excellent 
1932 (some 420 million, 
but the price was deplor- 
able, and in the following year approx- 
imately $90,000,000 worth of indus- 
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industry has grown to impres- 


sive proportions and the growth 
continues. The capital invested 
in Canadian manufacturing 
plants is represented in many 
instances by 
certificates engraved and printed 


by this company. 


The Old Canadian Company 


CHARLES G. COWAN 
Viee-Pres. & Man. Dir. 
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trial goods were 
Canada, to be contrasted 
000,000 worth “manufactured gocds 
shipped into the sarne market in 1928 

Truly, bushelage is not 


into 


Western 


with 


shipped 


enough! 
a ee 
* @& 


FLOUR 


(AANADA is one of the three lead- 
ing flour-exporting 
world. Canadian 
flour have 


countries of 
exports of 
recently been ex- 
only by those of Australia, 
the United States occupied 
place in this branch of world 
Canada’s flour mills are 
with the most modern ma- 
and have a capacity far in 
the home demand. Produc- 
tion of flour in Canada last year was 
lower than in 1936 as were quantity 
exports, but the value of the wheat 
flour exported from Dominion 
last year was higher than in 1936. 
In 1936 the quantity production of 
wheat flour showed an advance over 
1935, and the value of the output was 
higher by fifteen per cent. In 
Same year the value of all products 
of the flour and feed milling indus- 
tries of Canada showed a gain of 
seventeen per cent. 
The production of 


the 
wheat 
ceeded 
While 
third 
trade. 
equipped 
chinery 


excess of 


the 


the 


wheat flour in 


Canada in 1937 is reported by the Do- 
13,576,- 
1936 the production of 
barrels. 


minion Bureau of Statistics at 
800 barrels. In 
wheat flour 


was 14,956,900 
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FARM BUSINESS 
SOUNDS A BRISK NOTE..! 


comments from 


These 
machinery and equipment at 
National Exhibition are a striking indication 
of the healthy condition of the farm market of 


Eastern Canada. 


ence this important market. 


As Eastern Canada’s most modern farm publi- 
cation, its appeal is to the progressive farmer 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


exhibitors of 


FARMER'S MAGAZINE is the 


logical advertising medium to reach and influ- 


farm 
the Canadian 
of people. 


tively, you! 


and his family. 


AT THE 





The entire editorial effort of 


FARMER'S MAGAZINE is directed to this class 


FARMER'S MAGAZINE will present, most effec- 
advertising 
100,000 farm homes in Ontario, Quebec and 


the Maritime Provinces. 


Devoted to the interests of Agriculture 
in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to increase 
your sales in this rapidly expanding market 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


Branches: Montreal - Winnipeg - New Y ork 
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the ‘easy-access’ 
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C.A. 449 


38228 


Many 


young 


of 


of 


they 


friends 
Often 


to our 


frank 


problems. 
managers 


come 
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CRAVEN A 


are always 


Try Craven ‘A’ cork-tipped—in 
inner foil pack 
and sealed fresh in moisture-proof 


20 for 25. 


ALSO IN TINS 50 for 60c. 
Same price as in England. 


in Green Packets 20 for 25¢. 
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men 


( 


managers 
with financial per- 
plexities and fora 
discussion 


of knotty business 


such visits. 
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Nodernize Your Property 


Money for repairs or improvements to 


your property may now be had on unusually 


advantageous terms under the Home 


Improvement Plan. Our nearest Branch 


Manager will gladly furnish full particulars. 


th BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


OVER A CENTURY OF BANKING SERVICE 








YOUNG MAN 


= gang palaces | 


He may not bea big executive... 


nese }ut watch him! 

are 

ours. He’s working hard, studying, saving 
ome his money. His eye is on something 


BIG. He won't stay put. 


There are thousands of young men liko 
him 
five more years will be leaders in their 


in Canada today—men, who in 


Our 


wel- 


communities 


YounG MEN .. . going places. 
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MORE MONEY DOES NOT MEAN PROSPERITY 


(Continued from Page 21) the amount of paper money carried they did not receive interest, | and 
to do about it. So we continue to in his pocket was only $18. Obviously that would make the depositor’s funds 
work with the shades of our former lhe could have carried more if he non-productive to him. 
dollars. chose, but why do so when there were a ; ie e 
Of course the collapse of public banks to pay interest on his sur- A BI ILDER who had joined the 
finance in the post-war period has plus cash, bonds and stocks: with in- school of inflationists was asked 
been the main cause of suspension of Come 0! speculative attractions, and if he would be willing to accept and 
gold currencies. War debts are un- business activities in which to keep hold non interest bearing govern- 
paid, and international trade is in a his capital at work? In 1928 and 1929, ment paper, for several year's, in pay- 
parlous state. The international flow when we had a big enough boom ment for a new house, “Certainly 
of capital for long term investment to satisfy the wildest ambitions, the not,” : replied, “because how could 
has practically ceased Existing in- money in use averaged just slightly | pay for the labor and the mater- 
vestments are mainly frozen. The Over $20 per person. 5 ials? Further discussion revealed 
normal ways of maintaining exchange This demonstrates clearly that the that was not hostile to the bond- 
quotations» and preventing heavy difference between prosperity and de- holders or the banks, but they were 
movements of gold no longer seem to Pression is not explained by money the only ones who he considered as 
function. The nations accordingly alone. ‘he government _ of Canada qualified to hold the bag. And - that 
have deemed it advisable to suspend Might force out another $40 millions just about _describes the whole pur- 
gold payments, turning to either suc- Of paper money to bring the total pose inflation. ‘ ; 
ces ive devaluations, as in France back to the 1928 level, but that would When Aberhart talks about issuing 
or to exchange control, as in Germany, be a mere bagatelle compared to our credit against the wealth of the 
to keep some kind of check on their public debt. What would happen it people of Alberta, he omits to men- 
internal economy and price level. the government handed out $100 mil- tion that all of that wealth is now 
E lions of new money in pay-cheques owned and used for the benefit of 
LL this has brought us to man- OF in payment of a maturing bond its owners, and much of it is already 
AY red money. whether we want it issue? Practically all of it would go pledged for debt. His plan is to pledge 
or not The omens would be bette right into the banks for deposit, the it over again, for new money which 
© we had chosen manared money %anks would turn it into the govern- through a process of taxation will 
deliberately, rather than havin been Ment for thei credit, and the govern- take precedence over present owner- 
forced into it by circumstances. The ment would then have to borrow the ship and debt, and thereby wipe it 
laudations of money management ‘UII amount, by an issue ol bonds or out entirely. : 
which we hear today sound too much treasury bills bearing interest. _ Kings and emperors of old depre- 
like making the best of a bad job. _ The amount of money in circula- ciated their coinage in order to com- 
And there is very little evidence of tion can be expanded or contracted pound with their creditors. Later 
real money management. The signs only within narrow limits, and cer- governments, of the democratic as 
are that we are merely drifting along tainly not to anywhere near sufficient well other brands, reduced the 
without any pilot or chart. extent to meet our problems of public gold equivalent of their paper notes 
The fact that gold was so labo finance and employment. ‘That is why for a similar purpose. The new paper 
iously sought after, mined, and. ré all these extreme inflation schemes inflation schemes, whether for pen- 
fined, only to be buried again as a Propose, obviously or tacitly, to make sions, employment, or debt refunding, 
gold reserve, has always been a choice somebody the goat, and compel him are same old wolves in spite ot 
morsel on the side of the proponents [© hold for an indefinite period far the refinement of sheep’s clothing. [FIGHTON McCARTHY, Chairman 
of managed money. When so little More Paper money than he wants to They seek, in short, to turn a large of the Board of Directors of the 
of the gold found its way into actual bold. Hither the worker or the bond- proportion of the wealth over to Canada Life Assurance Company, who 
use thev could argue that. since we holder is to be paid off in such money. workers and pensioners, and at the has been elected a director of the 
did businezs with cheques and notes, Even if the banks were to be made end leave investors and bank de- Western Assurance Company and the 
why bother about the gold at all? [0 hold the bag, it is obvious that positors with the paper money after British America Assurance Company. 
The argument overlooks the fact they could not pay interest when it has served its purpose. —Photo by “Who's Who in Canada.” 
that we did business with cheques and ‘ ‘ 
notes because we had confidence in And then again, the Democratic candi- 
the availability of the gold behind dates who get endorsed by Republican 
them. Redemption was always. as- | W, M ICA V E committees may be just kidding. So 
sumed. Take away the foundation, the whole scheme may not, ne 
: ‘ ‘ ; . ‘emains > 
Or nace oe ieee ca abcals (Continued from Page 25) bility among candidates, and that it cake © much, A tee ee 
sooner than later, will collapse. * declare oneself Republican or Demo- rene are oS ee In any event, whoever gets in, Re- 
Confidence in a practice developed crat to the polling officer on Primary a ore . a 5 - publican, New-Deal Democrat or Con- 
over hundreds of years, dating back Day, and then one would receive a What it is doing, actually, is some-  servative Democrat, the old disabilities 
to the time when goldsmiths held ballot listing all the candidates for thing of a benefit. For the first will remain. The candidates have 
gold on deposit, is not destroyed the various offices at stake of one’s Ume, Americans, in the Primaries peen fighting, primarily, for their 
all at once. But it will go quickly, own party only. That is to say, if at least, have been given the thought own hand, for a well-paid job, and 
as the public learns through bitter you declared yourself a Democrat, or that the real choice is not between they will be out to retain their hold 
experience how they can be muleted if you said that you wanted to vote Democrat and Republican, but be- on the job. And they will do this 
by inconvertible paper money. They the Democratic slate (there has been tween Conservative and Radical. In py concentrating their efforts on 
still have confidence because our held to be a difference), you were the days it was the similarity be- appropriations for their own baili- 
money has been kept comparatively handed the ballot-list of all the Demo- tween the ideals, or rather the lack wicks and on preferments for their 
good. With commodity prices low in cratic candidates only The Repub- Of ideals, of the two parties that own stout Committeemen. By _ fur- 
so many of the depression years, lican candidates were all on anothe1 caused Mr. Mencken — to make his thering the narrow interests of the 
and in spite of the rise in gold, the ballot. And in city polling stations, crack about the “sole intelligible pur- locality which elected them (and the 
holder of cash has been especially where the weird and wonderful vot- bose.” devil take the best interests of the 
fortunate That is because efforts ing machines are used instead of the VENT eeheme : ny world or even of the nation). By 
towards inflation have either failed, old-fashioned pencil, your election to oie nae BY BE RCeS! In IS following, in short, rather than 
or have been checked in early stages. vote Republican could be made effec- __ BEEROBS. For one thing, in many by leading, the narrow, provincial 
Give the people one real lesson in a tive by the polling officer manipulat- districts there isn’t a _Conser aulv€ thought of their constituents. 
depreciating currency, and they will ing some super-gadget which renders Democrat on the slate. Though there And the voice of men of vision like 
jump to a different conclusion. The the machine useless if you try to be half a dozen Democratic candi- geeretary of State Cordell Hull will 
French have had more than one such pull down a Democratic lever, And dates for Congress, they may be of continue to be a voice crying in the 
lesson, as a result of which their vice versa. merely varying degrees of wildness. wilderness. 
frane notes are an object of suspicion So in the old days it was felt that e 
in their own eyes there was small fear of a man saying 
that he was a Republican, or even 
yUR immediate future in currency that he wanted to vote the Republican 
matters is therefore going to de- Slate, if he wasn’t a Republican. Or W = i. » 
pend on the way in which our money Vice versa. Most men in the United hat! No’ _— aiid S! 
is managed. If there is no inflation, States are so partisan-minded that 
if the supply of money is restricted they abhor even the thought of ap- is | /o pe alate 
to what the people actually need and pearing to belong to the rival camp. Tai, 
want, then management may go on in- But now some of the more progres- 
definitely. It is often said that the ive States are listing all names on 
accumulation of public debt charges to One Primary ballot, and when you go ae a . + sa 5p 
levels which the governments ean oes in to vote you don’t have to express We re delighted, of course, that the 1938 W orld’s Cham- 
hope to meet, makes inflation inevi- any preference for one party over the me : - i : 
table, but a write-down of debt with- Other. And so, this year, in the pion Typist won his title on an L C Smith! But (as Li 
out a radical change in currency is States which blanket the Primaries, 
siti panathha honest Republicans, in their thou- Hung Chang said about the horse race) it was already 
This very pressure of debt, how- Sands, vote for “conservative Demo 
ever, makes it practically certain ¢rats’ particulary for Congress known that some people can type faster than others. 
that monetary experiments will be Yather than for their own candidates. ~ 
attempted on a grand sale. A public And these “conservative Democrats” 
mind which endorses a suecession of are not, as will be understood, fer- 
Townsend-ish schemes in the United Vent disciples of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
States, and which puts a Social Credit New Deal 
administration into power in Alberta, 
is bound to affect, possibly even to "YHE State in which I live is a 
control, currency Jurisdiction at some Blanket Primary State, and I Using the same L C Smith 
time. Given the right seed at the quote from a leaflet distributed by ; : z 
right season, and it will blossom into the Republican Party to its mem typewriter (without speed adjust- 
a mushroom of public finance beyond rs : > Congressiona is- ‘ a te a oe aaa 
what we can Visualize today : a one of the Congressional di ments) which he uses every day 
Already the Dominion government, “Superseding all Party Obligations in his H.O.L.C. job in Chicago, 
running counter to its own judgment is vou as ; ericar © 3 eg 
and also in direct contradiction to aie eee tiled on the Mr. Norman Saksvig won the 
anid oo ce aes ia tioned vie cinema 3 a risk the po Professional Event, June 21- 

« ws . 5S 2 1Cé S Ce » TISK : 5 = ‘ 
with all pret ie the Bank ibility of their nomination? (and the 1938 World’s Speed 
of Canada, making that institution “We would esume to dictate ‘1. ; go ‘ 

1 direct arm of the Ov nment ind iar’ ore ea aot ithe thi Championship) with a total 
ee as much subject to political in Primary ction is not a matter of | 41,453 strokes 
tluence is is the Canadian National partisan politics, but is definitely a | 
R away or the Post Office Any new test o {mericanism versus Commun over 11% strokes per second 
poiitical group Salning powell al ism i i 
Ottawa can do what it likes with the “Fortified with the knowledge that | for one solid hour! 
Bank of Canada and with the monopoly only men who subscribe to American 
of the power of note issue which is jdeals are filed on the Republican | 
being developed by that institution ticket in this District is it not our 
ak be Di cingmment oo. zr sible In dete Se Sate 
a SS ehipiymen OrkKs esponsible in determining lat only 
and possibly debt refunding, can be a a who subscribe to those We ‘. e iF 7 N ’ k : , 
financed by the issue of non-interest same ideals are nominated on the e€ congratulate Mir. Saksvig . but we continue to 
bearing paper, is in conflict with all Democratie ticket? Then, having dis e 5 : - Be 
oul principles ot currency and fin- charged our primary duty as Amer maintain that such exceptional typing ability can make 
— Be developed a the past icans, we can, in the final election aa . bi 
ae Se eee Ey Sng ee eee ndulge in partisan politi secure | speec records on any good typewriter (note that In the 
lat Ros are ns ’ abe a. matte in the knowledge that whatever the a 
whether gold, or silver, o whe ) wen : ree s | F - ¢ -s . . 
f inetar bemcaiies be co ne eraaes of ear gate to. be; wa will. | past five years world championships have now been won 
material Likewise it rule out any ize Lt 7 . pote - : 
Eros bearing paper, no matter how The following men are found to on three different makes). W ere especially glad this title 
low the interes rate, fo sucl ‘ ¥} } : } ca : 
ly x. . ate on ueh paper, be sound in pring ple and will merit was Won on our con 1; * *k . | eis) B é : 
tal scale, Just aggra ete and then follow the names ul regu ar stocK machine. ecause speed 
vates the problem of public finance of the conservative, of anti-New Deai ; ; 
tenet ane Shae uaeaeaees ere tee a Daag —_ psi money for you, Mr. Businessman, when ee and 
’ , . . ou see V l TKS: oes 
other plans urged in recent years, is matter if only half a dozen Repub only when it’s used in our thc rey Our W k 4 d 
to be om a papel circulating icans are left to vote for their own | e “ee : : J ce, 1 your work—an 
medium vearing the fiat tamp Of candidates—the one who. gets the 
a ee authority to the effec — Ses “ar ha aon ee when you can count on it year in and year out. And the 
that it is to be used as legal tende Novembe! election The blanket son i . . . z F 
Usually it would - just the kind primary doesn’t alter that. The candi L C Smith, with its Cas) ball bearing action and Hoating 
of notes that are legal tender now, dates have to state whether they are *¢ 
but on such a scale as to radically Republicans or Democrats, and the shift, has WoOn contests of that sort for many years and 
change the present relation between top man on each side goes forward y 
quantity of money and volume of even though all the Democratie candi j against all comers ! 
business date get more votes than the most : : 
favored of the Republicans 
CH experiments in the past have Of course the scheme could be ap | 
made money a drug on the mat plied to States where the old-fash | Sipe 
ket, depreciating rapidly, and ultim ioned split ballot is still used, just 2 
ately being replaced by a new money is much as to the blanket Primary | THE NEW 2 
of intrinsic value. The snag is that States. And so President Roosevelt’ | 
every person and every business con wrath against the tongue-in-cheek Re | { 
| cern is willing to hold only a limited publican turneoats is nation-wide | i i C C 
imount of paper money. There no But, as I have said, there is a 
use in keeping more value tied up pretty general disinclination, espec 
in unproductive form than absol- ially among Republicans, even to say | L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
utely necessary We can not afford that they belong to the other party, OF CANADA, LTD. 
to bury our talents, but instead must or that they want to vote the othe: | 37 Front Street E., Toronto, Ont 
make them productive party’s ticket. Hence the cry of the ; ; 
In 1937 the average Canadian was New Dealers against the new-style 
worth $2,600 and produced $460, but ballot—that it makes for irresponsi 
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